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Pipelines in the New Year. 


To carry Iraqi oil by the shortest route 
to market means gambling on Syrian 
neutrality (page 1028). 


Too Much Wrapping 


Literally as well as figuratively, British 
business has too much paper 
(page 1069). 


Part Free, Part Fee 


Our special correspondent has visited a 
direct grant’’ school (page 1030). 


Washington’s Rival Regents 


Mr Nixon may be President Eisen- 
hower’s elected heir but Mr Sherman 
Adams is his chosen deputy (page 1049). 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE FOUNDED 1843 


To Moscow—Slowly 


There is a call in Europe for new talks with Russia 
before too many ballistic missiles cover the ground. 
Talks there should be—where a chance of progress 
appears (page 1025). 


Sterling System 


The second article in an agonising reappraisal shows 
that arguments point both ways when one examines 
what is at stake in the maintenance of the sterling 
system (page 1067). 


How to Cut Prices 


Could Britain have an economy in which prices 
would fall while production increased? A down- 
to-the-facts survey (page 1026). 
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Accounting problem: 


How couLp MICHELIN 


DISCOVER THEIR 
OVERALL STOCK POSITION 
AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE? 


28 LEDGERS, one for each depot plus one for Head Office, had to 
be referred to before Michelin could discover the overall position for 
any one of their 900 items of stock. As the demand was increasing, this 
meant depots got dangerously low in certain items and costly last- 
minute transfers often had to be made. 

Like many firms, big and small, faced with this kind of problem, they 
called in Burroughs. 


SOLUTION. In co-operation with Michelin, our representative evolved 
a complete system, from the collecting and summarizing of original 
data to the storage of the final records; this system was based on six 
Burroughs Sensimatics. All movements of stock—despatches, sales, 
transfers—are recorded by the Sensimatics in such a form that the 
machine Supervisor can find out within seconds the stock position for 
any size of tyre. Total in the Company’s possession, quantity in Central 
Stores, total out at depots, total in individual depots—all available at 
a glance. The result is more effective allocation of new stocks, fewer 
emergency transfers, and infinitely quicker returns of monthly figures. 


HOW BURROUGHS MIGHT BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


How many of your staff are engaged in figure-work? How long does it take you to get the 
figures you want? Are the figures always accurate when you do get them? 

Burroughs Accounting Machines will do this figure-work for you without tying down a 
lot of staff and do it far more speedily and far more accurately. Burroughs make machines 
suited to every size of business and you have everything to gain by consulting them. 

They will advise against buying one of their machines if they don’t think you need one. 
Their advice, of course, is free. The local Burroughs office is in the phone book, or you can 
write direct to London if you prefer. 


| <:Jurroughs 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Typewriter-Accounting, Statistical and Microfilm Equipment 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD., 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The resources of the Head Wrightson 


organization cover every aspect of coal 

handling and preparation. The varied nature 

of the Plants built and projects handled by Head 
Wrightson Colliery Engineering Ltd demonstrates 
the comprehensive character of the services 
offered. The illustration is of the Coal 


Preparation Plant recently completed at 


- 


Calverton Colliery, Nottinghamshire. 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON & COMPANY LTD 


TEESDALE IRON WORKS - THORNABY-ON-TEES 
LONDON JOHANNESBURG +: TORONTO * SYDNEY CALCUTTA 
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problems in management: 


Improving 


competitive position 


You may be in a competitive position today, but what 
about tomorrow? Markets and competition change, 
and you must be ahead of them. That is where re- 
search is important. It is important in your organi- 
zation and that of your supplier. 


Let us consider research at Dow and the part played 
by glycols, a typical product group. Dow research has 
developed the largest number of glycols available te 
industry. Using these glycols plus an almost un- 
limited number of other chemicals, Dow is able 
to offer its customers every possible aid in develop 
ing new products or improving old ones. 


Now glycols are being used as solvents, moisture 
control agents, antifreeze agents, plasticizers and for 
a wide variety of other uses. They have found ex- 
tensive applications in many industries including 
food and beverages, textiles, cosmetics, paper and 
paints. 


Is your supplier able to give you all the benefits 
of research? Make sure of your competitive posi- 
tion. For glycols get in touch with your local Dow 
representative or the nearest Dow branch office, 


~ you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ec Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan s Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. . Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED « Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D. F. e Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. « Cable: Dowpanam 
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The day the airman’s world becomes yours 


No part of the world is strange to him. He has seen the 
majesty of sunsets no artist could capture. He has 
watched dawn come up softly over oceans and con- 
tinents. He has the sureness of a man who has found 
himself. He’s the master of a mighty Flying Clipper*. 


When you're high over the Atlantic, it is your 
Clipper Captain’s privilege and pleasure to share his 
world with you. His role as host is as much a part of 
him as his experienced handling of the controls. Up 


on the flight deck other qualified Clipper pilots (at 
least four are on every overocean flight) relieve him 
while he relaxes with you and your fellow passengers. 


Over 1200 Pan American pilots have logged over a 
million miles each ... 100 pilots, well over the three 
million mark. Experience is their gift to you. 


For immediate Clipper reservations, call your Travel 
Agent or Pan American... 600 offices around the 
world at your service! 


*RADE-MAPK, ft U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST 


EXPERIENCED 


AIRLINE 
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are serving European industry 


Rubber 


Eastozone® 80, 31 and 32, Eastman 
antiozonants, protect rubber products 
against cracking and checking caused 
by atmospheric ozone. Effective, eco- 
nomical Eastozone antiozonants are 
easily incorporated into the rubber 
recipe during processing. They slowly 
exude to the surface in the finished rub- 
ber product, functioning as a long- 
Jasting chemical barrier to ozone attack. 
Eastman organic intermediates, includ- 
ing technical grade hydroquinone, are 
useful in the manufacture of rubber 
chemicals such as accelerators, antioxi- 
dants and polymerisation inhibitors. 
Tenamene 3, anon-staining antioxidant, 
is particularly useful in protécting 
white rubber stocks against the deterio- 
rating effects of atmospheric ozone. 


a 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in Europe, 
assuring quick delivery. If you would like to inv estigate 
any of these quality products, call or write Eastman’s Euro- 
pean Sales Office in The Hague. They will put you in touch 
with our local re presentative. He and a member of the 
Eastman organisation will gladly work with you toward 
obtaining the most effective use of Eastman chemical prod- 


ucts in your operation. 


Protective Coating 

Cellulose Acetate makes tough, water- 
resistant wire and cable coatings. Cellu- 
lose Acetate Butyrate produces lac- 
quers, adhesives, airplane dopes and 
melt and peelable coatings possessing 
high strength, flexibility and excellent 
weathering properties. Solvents, Plas- 
ticisers and their intermediates are 
available in a broad range, including 
economical isobutyl] acetate and iso- 


buty] alcohol. 
Textiles 


Dyes of outstanding fastness are avail- 
able for synthetic fibres. Cellulose Ace- 
tate flake is used for producing acetate- 
fibre spinning solutions. 


Petroleum 
Tenamene® ], 2, 3 and 60 and MD 50 


European 


Products, Inc. 


Telex: 31065 


Sales Office ; 
Eastman Chemical 


Anna Paulownastraat 76 
The Hague, Netherlands 


are gum inhibitors and metal deacti- 
vators used extensively in motor and 
aviation fuels to maintain quality dur- 
ing storage and use. 


Food and Agriculture 

Tenox® antioxidants protect food and 
animal feed against oxidative deterio- 
ration. They are supplied in a wide 
range of formulations to meet specific 
processing conditions. A line of com- 
mercial-grade antioxidants is also avail- 
able for protecting industrial products. 


Waxes and Polishes 
Epolene®, a low-molecular-weight 
ate wax, is produced in regu- 

ar and emulsifiable grades. It is recom- 
mended for use in paper coatings and 
polishes and as an upgrading agent for 
paraffin and other waxes. 


Company 
Headquarters 

Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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PROPELLING 


for my udvaden PE N (| [ 


A VARIETY OF MODELS IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL 
SILVER FROM LEADING JEWELLERS OR STATIONERS 


Organizing Space 
For Efficiency 


Bee Zee Wood Shelving Units provide— 
Efficiency through economy: 
\ 
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A ~ \ \\ \ AN \ IQ wood shelving reduces breakage, limits condensation and 

oe CO \ \ prevents corrosion. 
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can be erected simply and quickly ...no tools required. 
Efficiency through flexibility: 


MN permit unlimited alterations and additions after erection. 

NS NN \ \ . \ . bh \ SS 

: | NY aaa \ Write for complete information to— 
\ \ \\ ; RY ; . AY \ 


< BRUYNZEEL WOOD PRODUCTS CO LTD 


Langham House 308 Regent Street London W1 
Telephone: Langham 2455 































































































BP MAPS THE FUTURE 


The story of 
British Petroleum’s 
world-wide activities 
begins, naturally 
enough, here in 
Britain. In this picture 
a sample of catalyst 
for use in oil refining 

is about to be analysed 
ina spectrometer at 
the BP Research 
Station, Sunbury. 


WHOSE HANDS ARE THESE? They are the 
hands of a chemist at the research station of The 
British Petroleum Company at Sunbury-on-Thames. 
One of nearly 1,000 BP research workers whose main 
task is to conjure more and better products from one 
single substance — crude petroleum. 

Among the many different users of oil products, no 
one has gained more than motorists and motor- 
cyclists from the work of these men and women. No 
one has more to gain in the future. To quote one 
example, BP Energol ‘Visco-static’, 
motor oil which reduces engine wear by 80°, was a 
recent Sunbury triumph. The result of many months 
of patient research. 


™ British Petroleum BP, 


COMPANY LIMITED 


the all-weather’ 




















hands shape 
tomorrow’s motoring? 





In 1917 Sunbury Research Station began with one 
modest house. Now it occupies 39 acres and is still 
expanding. 

Besides its laboratory and development work, Sun- 
bury carries out the most exhaustive proving-tests of 
BP products and processes. The latest major addition 
to its resources is a motor fuels engine-test laboratory, 
where cars can be tested at speeds up to more than 
100 m.p.h. under temperature and humidity conditions 
equivalent to the most extreme tropical climates. 

Thus, constant research ensures the supreme 
quality of BP products for use all over the world, and 
even more efficient fuels and oils for the engines of 
tomorrow. At Sunbury, the future takes shape today. 
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To Moscow—Slowly 


WO dominant themes have emerged from the meeting of Nato’s 

grand council in Paris, and the fortunes of the western alliance 

during the next few years will depend largely on its ability to 
reconcile them. One is the sustained note of hope, which has been 
voiced by several heads of government and is likely to go on being 
heard long after the cymbal clash of the final declaration has faded 
away, that it is still possible to negotiate with Moscow before a prolonged 
and hopeless silence of disagreement descends between East and West. 
The other is the desire—expressed most vigorously by the Americans, 
since the safety of their homeland now depends upon it—to reinforce 
Nato’s military strength, particularly by deploying throughout the western 
half of Europe the intermediate-range missiles which they hope to have in 
service before long. On the face of it, these two aims run counter to 
each other, and they will be prevented from doing so only if the allies 
tread warily in the coming months. 

It is necessary to be clear about the kind of subject on which it 
might be possible to talk to Russia with any hope of agreement at all. 
The illusion that some sort of grand and general settlement can be 
reached over the coffee cups is even more vain than it was before the 
Russians’ self-confidence was inflated by their success with the sputniks. 
If the demands that Marshal Bulganin made in his series of letters to 
western governments last week are put side by side with the proposals 
that the West has long been making on the same subjects, most of them 
cancel each other out like the factors in an algebraic equation. The 
Marshal can, if he likes, go on asking for the total withdrawal of 
American and British forces from the European mainland or from 
Germany ; the allies can go on asking for free elections in a united 
Germany which could then join Nato. What neither should expect at 
the moment is to get more than a stony glance from the other in reply. 
The gap is equally wide between the West’s idea of a universal and 
policed programme of disarmament and Moscow’s notion of a cheery 
promise not to use the nuclear weapons on which in fact both sides’ 
strategy now depends. In the immediate future, at any rate, there is 
only a narrow range of comparatively minor subjects on which it is even 
faintly possible that business can be done. But, as the wheels of the 
missile-carriers rumble towards Europe from east and west, even these 
look worth the attempt. 

Two specific subjects come to mind. The first is the possibility of 
starting some kind of thinning-out process among the armies in the two 
halves of Germany—or, at least, of preventing their armaments from 
getting so thick on the ground that the possibility of a future disengage- 
ment entirely disappears. It is necessary to put some more questions 
to the Poles about their proposal for a zone of three countries— 
Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia—from which nuclear weapons 
would be excluded. To deprive the Nato divisions in Germany of their 
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short-range tactical weapons, which alone make up for 
their numerical inferiority, would be a risk that the 
western powers could hardly take ; but it is just possible 
that the Poles and the Russians would think it worth 
while settling for the exclusion of strategic missile sites 
—which are, after all, the ones from which their cities 
could be devastated. The second is an attempt to take a 
bite out of the disarmament problem by some working 
arrangement about the suspension of nuclear tests. 
President Eisenhower has just told Mr Nehru that a 
suspension must form part of a general agreement on 
disarmament, which is what the West was saying in 
the summer when the Russians refused to go on with 
the London talks. But since then the Russians have 
acquired the intercontinental missile, and the West, 
having lost its nuclear superiority, has a more urgent 
interest in taking:a first step towards a controlled scheme 
of disarmament. If a temporary suspension of tests 
could be regulated by agreed methods of control, this 
would provide the first step ; and the Russians might 
then find it embarrassing to refuse the second one. 

It is clear that these bones are too small to put on 
the plate of heads of government. The time has 
certainly not yet come for East and West to sit down 
again at the summit, and it will not come until—and 
unless—less exalted men have been able to work out a 
fairly specific set of proposals to which the leaders can 
give approval. These smaller matters fall more 
properly within the province of the ambassadors or 
foreign ministers of the countries most directly con- 
cerned. But it is necessary for them to set to work, 






HOW TO CUT PRICES—I 
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and to do so before very long. The danger that Europe 
faces is that its two halves will be pinned down so 
immovably beneath the weight of the new weapons 
that it will be impossible for them to come together 
in the future. The proposals made by Mr Dulles on 
Monday envisage not only the distribution of American 
intermediate missiles to the west European allies, but 
also American aid in helping them to build up missile- 
manufacturing industries of their own. It is very 
unlikely that the countries which then depend on these 
missiles will forgo the nuclear warheads without which 
they are little more than expensive toys. 

The western leaders thus have a twofold task. They 
must reopen the attempt to pull away at least some of 
the smaller pieces of debris that block the road to nego- 
tiations with Moscow. The military proposals that have 
been put forward in Paris this week, even if nothing is 
done to implement them until the spring, increase the 
need for a political approach to the communist world on 
the subjects where agreement is not plainly hopeless. In 
the meantime, the distribution of missiles from the 
American arsenal, essential though it is that the nuclear . 
deterrent be kept effective, must not be carried out in a 
way that would further reduce the area of possible poli- 
tical agreement. The missiles will begin to be ready 
within a year, and the preparations for them will have 
to start sooner. The first sites chosen should be in 
countries away from those about which negotia- 
tions are likely; and the last place to put them, 
unless all hope of any sort of settlement in Europe in the 
foreseeable future is to be abandoned, is Germany. 





Operation Manufacture 


Mr Thorneycroft says that he would like to see prices fall while 
production increases. To get this sort of economy in Britain 
he would have to make some far-reaching changes in policy. 


prices has become a feature of professed Govern- 

ment policy. It is not clear how far it is a serious 
campaign ; the first indignant reaction of the National 
Union of Manufacturers has been that recent utterances 
by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer surely should not be taken too literally. 
The trouble about this discussion is that both sides have 
been talking in terms of costs within the existing pat- 
tern of industry, and in those terms the manufacturers 
have much reason on their side. The recent fall in 


FF" the first time since the war a campaign to cut 


import prices, for example, will have only a relatively 
small effect on total costs in the economy (this is dis- 
cussed on page 1033); but detailed arguments about 
this, though interesting, ignore the most essential fact. 


This is that a campaign to cut prices, while still con- 
tinuing to expand the economy, would require major 
switches in resources and major acts of Government 
unpleasantness to particular interests of a sort that have 
not been contemplated in recent years. 

Probably they are not being contemplated now. But 
just in case there is meant to be something more than 
a Christmas fantasy in the Chancellor’s idea that a 
sensible economy should take out increases in produc- 
tivity by annual rounds of price reductions, instead of 
by annual rounds of wage increases, it is worth con- 
sidering what decisions would be required to follow 
such a policy through. The objective, it should be 
repeated, would be an entirely novel one ; it would cal! 
for an entirely new social attitude for twentieth century 
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Britain. Some people will say that the social con- 
sequences of the changes required would be so unpleas- 
ant as to make attainment of the objective not worth 
while ; even economically, the objective can be ques- 
tioned. But if this is what politicians think they want 
to do, they should be told the cheapest way to do it. 


HE necessary starting point would be to recognise 
that manufacturers’ hands would have to be 
forced ; and the weakest hands would certainly be the 
easiest (as well as the most profitable) to force first. The 
few price cuts that have taken place in British industry 
since the war have almost always had the same explana- 
tion : manufacturers have cut prices when they have 
been afraid that otherwise a large fall in demand would 
leave them with unsaleable stocks. Moreover, the 
emphasis has, unfortunately, been on the word large ; 
in the motor industry, for example, there was a signifi- 
cant cut in total demand last year, but the only firm 
which cut prices was a small one which had turned out 
a particular model that looked like being especially 
unpopular. 

This lesson from experience is borne out by general 
observation. A very rough rule can be advanced for 
discussion which probably would not be too hotly dis- 
puted by most people who have to do with the deter- 
mination of any product’s price. If demand for a firm’s 
product falls by, say, 2 or 3 per cent next year, that 
firm’s price policy will not usually be affected; if it falls 
by 10 per cent, the firm will be more eager to absorb 
cost increases, but one doubts if the immediate reaction 
will be to cut prices ; if demand falls by over 20 per 
cent, the firm may well start considering doing so. If 
it does decide to cut prices in this contingency, then 
some of the marginal firms in its industry will gradually 
drop out of business ; and the resources they employ 
will be freed for employment in expanding industries. 
(About encouraging cut-price policies in expanding 
industries, more discussion later.) 

How could the country secure a cut in demand of 20 
per cent or so for some marginal products ? A general 
fall in demand and production of § per cent or so would 
no doubt have this effect on particular industries, but 
a general fall in production is precisely what Britain 
does not want as a continuing long term policy. An 
annual cut in the cost of living, achieved by the device 
of an annual cut in the standard’ of living, makes no 
sort of economic sense. So the task, if cuts in prices 
are to become a major objective, should be to concen- 
trate cuts in demand on precisely those industries that 
are most marginal, most vulnerable, and most riddled 
by high cost concerns. 

There is nothing economically surprising in this ; 
if the aim is to cut money prices without cutting total 
money incomes, the obvious way is to see that more 
people are freed for engagement in industries where 
the opportunities for making more money should be 
high. But the implications of the policy have not been 
generally realised. Big cuts in demand for the products 
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of industries which Britain is progressively likely to be 
able to do without, or of industries with a long tail 
of dispensable inefficient high cost producers, become, 
under this policy, good things ; small cuts in demand, 
spread thinly and “fairly” across the board, become 
bad things. Usually (cf, purchase tax cuts on cotton, 
silverware and the rest), recent British political deci- 
sions have tended precisely the other way round. 

Is there any way in which the new policy could be 
effected ? There is, as it happens, a simple and logical 
method at hand. Marginal and dispensable industries 
in Britain are, almost by definition, industries which 
produce at a cost higher than those of their foreign 
competitors. So the first example of the sort of deci- 
sion the Chancellor should make, if he really wants 
to make price reductions a central objective of his policy, 
concerns the negotiations he is to hold in connection 
with the birth of a European free trade area. Logically, 
if he wants to get the maximum effect in terms of price 
cuts, he should try to see that the first reductions in 
tariffs affect those British industries that are least 
well equipped to meet foreign competition, because their 
prices are higher than their foreign competitors’. 


w= sort of policy is wanted for securing price 
cuts in industries that would not be hit by free 
foreign competition, including industries that should 
be expected to expand in the next few years? The 
essential salve here would have to be more competition. 
There has been fierce competition of a sort in several 
expanding British industries in the last few years: in 
some kinds of electrical appliances, for example, and in 
Tide, Surf, Daz and the other detergents. Usually, 
this competition has prevented price increases in these 
industries (although not always, cf the national news- 
papers) ; but there have been few examples of straight 
price reductions even in the most cut-throat struggles. 
Sometimes this lack of price competition has been 
caused by price rings. But rings are usually more 
important in relatively stationary industries, with long 
inefficient tails which should—in an ideal economy— 
be cut off by efficient rivalf capturing a greater share 
of the market, but where gentlemen’s agreements debar 
them from doing so. 

Perhaps the Restrictive Trade Practices Act will 
destroy some of this regrettable gentlemanliness. 
Recent experience shows, however, that in several fields 
of competition where kindly tenderness towards rivals 
has not been a notable feature of trade—in the soap 
versus detergents battle, for example—straight reduc- 
tions in price have also been uncommon. Disguised 
reductions by coupon schemes and gift coupons—and, 
in some other industries, by cheap sales of remainders— 
have been more usual.’ 

Why ? The truth seems to be that, in the market 
to which British housewives have accustomed both 
themselves and the producers, price reductions have 
not proved profitable. The housewife has become used 
to paying so much per packet for her soap powder or 
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detergents, the smoker to paying 3s. 11d. for his twenty 
cigarettes. If she or he is asked to pay less for a par- 
ticular product, the conclusion usually drawn is that 
-the product must be in some way inferior. Cheaper is 
taken to mean nastier. Also the retailer does not like 
price cuts, because they imply a cut in his margin ; he 
will often refuse to “ push” the product that is price 
reduced. 

The only way to break this attitude towards a 
“normal” price by the housewife, and to destroy the 
partial veto on price reductions held by some retailers, 
would be not to have a normal price and not to have 
stated (and usually too high) margins for retailers: 
iii other words, to ban individual resale price main- 
tenance. Polls among housewives have shown that they 
like individual resale price maintenance. So does the 

Trades Union Congress. Most producers and almost 


Renewed oil investment in Syria is risky but 
necessary. Can the oil industry or the Iraq 
government minimise the risk ? 


in the Middle East. They evolve in a haze 

obscuring practical details, such as security -for 
new investment in lands of transit or certainty of the 
steady markets needed to provide the return on a huge 
outlay. At present, nowhere do these prerequisites 
exist in conjunction, so that gossip of investments of 
a size fit to make even a combine of major oil com- 
panies blanch is premature for 1958 ; it runs to £179 
million for a 1,000 mile line from Qum on the Iranian 
plateau to the coast of Turkey, and £200 million for 
a line to be built by the Arab governments in common 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. But these 
projects exist as yet in imagination only. 

A smaller, more immediately practicable, investment 
is likely to be made without the precondition of local 
political security. Iraq cannot be a chooser. Its great 
field at Kirkuk is about equidistant from the Persian 
Gulf and the Mediterranean ; Kirkuk oil must take a 
long pipeline route, and if it takes the direct route to 
the western market the pipeline must cross foreign 
soil. When King Feisal opened the new Iraqi parlia- 
ment on the first of this month, he spoke of his govern- 
ment’s intention that exports from Kirkuk should soon 
rise to 40 million tons a year—that is, 15 million tons 
a year more than the rate of output before the Syrians 
blew up the Iraq Petroleum Company's pumping 
station during the Suez crisis. How is this to be done 
unless across Syria, and by accepting for better or 
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all retailers strenuously uphold it. That is why the 
Conservative Government, so far from banning the 
practice, has recently made it enforceable by law. There 
may be strong reasons of social convenience why it 
should have done so ; but that argument can be used 
against almost any other device for fostering price cuts. 
lf the Government really wants to make price reduc- 
tions a central feature of its policy, then here is the 
second nettle it should decide to grasp. 

There are at least two other, even bigger nettles, 
this time outside the field of manufacturing, which 
ought to be suggested to any Chancellor with this policy 
in mind. They will be discussed in another article next 
week. But meanwhile let the aim be kept clear : it is 
to proffer proposals whereby prices might be cut down, 
while still being able to expand total production and 
demand. 





The opportunities for variants on the line through 
Syria would be scanty even if the political climate sur- 
rounding Iraq were at its balmiest; at present, they 
are non-existent. The smaller southern Iraq fields near 
Basra cannot be a substitute for the huge asset of 
Kirkuk. An alternative pipeline route from Kirkuk 
through Turkey was studied in the autumn of 1956 
and was found to be technically feasible, though it 
would cost at least £80 million because of the terrain ; 
but it would be politically unwelcome to the Iraqis, 
and has not even been proposed to them. Any Iraqi 
government would have to turn it down because— 
as a note on page 1034 suggests—keeping in with the 
Arab family is a prerequisite of retaining support at 
home. Alternative pipeline routes that by-pass Arab 
relatives are for the present ruled out. And if, for con- 
venience, a single Arab land of transit is contemplated, 
the only possibility is Syria. 

On the face of it, a bargain that would be satisfac- 
tory to both Iraq and Syria could be struck with ease. 
Iraq wants more oil output from Kirkuk; Syria 
wants greater local investment—investment “ without 
strings °—in revenue-producing enterprises. Yet a 
complication comes in because invisible strings are 
attached to present pipelines. Iraq’s output is bound 
up with the western character of the company that 
conveys and sells its oil: the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
multi-national in ownership but British in local manage- 
ment. In the Suez crisis, Syrian antipathy to British 
action eclipsed all other Syrian interests (such as the 
£64 million revenue drawn from the transit dues, or 
brotherly consideration for Iraq); the Syrian army, 
instead of merely stopping the flow of oil, blew up the 
three pumping stations on its soil. Until someone 
undertook fresh investment, Kirkuk became a white 
elephant. 
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As early as last March, therefore, the Iraq Petroleum 
Company had to start grappling with the problem that 
‘still confronts it: how fast and how far to restore or 
even expand its investment inside Syria. To shirk the 
issue by abandoning the Syrian pumping stations per- 
manently, and pumping at long distance from Iraq soil, 
would have seriously limited the flow and would have 
left Iraq short of the revenue that offers it hope of 
social stability. A stable Iraq is a company interest and, 
very properly, the company decided to risk a return 
into Syria—so far, by gradual stages. The current rate 
of throughput—174 million tons a year—has been 
achieved by building loop lines round the damaged 
pumping stations, and by installing additional pumps 
at the first station inside Iraq (T.1) ; this operation 
brought the flow to 15 million tons a year last July. 
It was a fortunate chance that the additional pumping 
equipment was available, having been ordered for the 
expansion that was being prepared before the Suez 
crisis. During the autumn some pumping equipment 
was added at one of the damaged Syrian stations (T.3). 
The company now proposes to abandon the other two 
destroyed stations, T.2 and T.4, and to concentrate on 
augmenting the plant at T.3. This arrangement is 
expected to bring the flow up to the pre-Suez rate of 
25 million tons by April or May. 
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But how to go further towards fulfilling Iraqi aspira- 
tions, given the present lack of confidence that new 
investment in Syria is secure ? Iraqis argue that the 
pumping stations were blown up because of circum- 
stances that were exceptional and could not_recur ; 
therefore the Syrians will not blow them up again. 
But does this assumption hold water ? They were 
blown up for two reasons: revulsion against powers 
that were bombing Egypt and helping Israel, and an 
outbreak of Syria’s perennial neurosis about encircle- 
ment. This is born of the fact that Syria lives in the 
middle of three armies each more than a match for its 
own—Turkey’s, Israel’s and Iraq’s. Indeed, it was 
largely a desire to insure against such encirclement that 
prompted the turn towards Egypt and Moscow. In an 
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area that includes the Palestine problem, there is small 
guarantee that another “exceptional” set of circum- 
stances will not come to pass. 

Yet, though there may be no alternative to making an 
investment that is politically risky, is it beyond oil 
company, and Iraqi, ingenuity to minimise the risk ? 
What means are there of doing so? Can the risk be 
taken step by step ? Who is to take it: the company, 
or the governments, or an association of the two ? And 
by what acts can the Syrians be brought to think that 
the gains wrought by creating confidence amongst 
investors will bring it new assets that would be worth 
having ? These are questions to which the Iraqis, as 
well as the company, need to apply their minds. Iraq 
cannot afford to shrug its shoulders and leave the com- 
pany to do all the planning round Syrian obstacles. 


HE Iraqi government does not want to invest in 
T pipelines just now if someone else will do the job 
for it ; it intimated as much when dissecting a Saudi 
theory about an all-Arab line lately aired in the Arab 
League. Further, the company—indeed, all the big oil 
companies—have so far preferred to finance and 
manage their own pipeline networks. They have 
never encouraged local investment in their ventures 
because they shun the injection of a political element 
into decisions about where to transport and sell oil. 
Yet there is a political penalty for this exclusiveness ; 
pipelines become, in Arab eyes, “ their ” affair instead 
of “ours,” and the companies are bound to be 
victimised every time the Middle Easterner quarrels 
seriously with the west. . 

Would the hazards be any greater if local govern- 
ments could by some device be committed to the suc- 
cess of the operation ? Their participation is bound 
to come at a later stage in the concession periods. To 
hurry it invites day-to-day complications, but would 
produce a compensating advantage in times of stress. 

Less problematical, and immediately more practic- 
able, is the organisation of new investment profitable 
to Syria on a step-by-step basis: “If this step works, 
we investors will take another ; and if several steps 
work, pipelines are bound to multiply and help you with 
the problem of finding foreign exchange to service the 
loans you are contracting.” A likely first step is the 
completion of the supplementary stretch of pipeline 
from the Homs area to the coast at Banias that had 
already been started when the Suez crisis broke ; this, 
by doubling the Kirkuk-Banias line at a point where 
the flow is sluggish, will enable an extra 9 million tons 
to be carried annually, with the help of extra pumping 
capacity at the Syrian station, T.3. This addition 
would yield an extra {2.5 million in dues to the Syrian 
government over the £6.5 million which it was getting 
from the Kirkuk pipelines before the Suez crisis. If this 
operation is completed and works smoothly, another 
possibility will remain: the running of a new loop from 
a point in Jordan on the unused line to Haifa to a new 
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terminal at or near Sidon. A very few years of security 
would produce yet other projects. 

All such operations present hazards whenever the 
Syrian government is torn by faction, and when most 
of its component bodies—both civil and military—con- 
tain some Russophiles and a few out-and-out com- 
munists. The risks are enhanced not only by the sore 
of Palestine- but also by the unpredictable turns of 
Soviet policy. But what is the alternative to taking 
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them ? To refuse would spell retrogression in Iraq, 
and a situation in which Syrian nationalists would have 
no alternative but to fall in behind the communists. 
Were all Syrians reds, the choice might be different. 
But they are not, and some are most anxious not to 
become so. New pipeline investment in Syria is not 
only an absolute necessity for Iraq ; it is also the move 
most likely to contribute to the best attitude the West 
can hope for in Syria—neutrality. 


Part Free, Part Fee 


Our correspondent, who wrote about different 
types of school on January 26th, March 9th, 
April 27th and June 22nd, has visited a “direct 
grant” school. 


APPY the middle-class parent who lives in the 
H vicinity of one of a number of excellent schools 

known in the jargon as “ direct grant °—happy, 
that is, if his son or daughter can beat the stiff com- 
petition for a place there. He will probably feel able 
to blow with a clear conscience the £2,000 or so (over 
four to five years) that his friends in less fortunate areas 
are painfully squeezing out in order to meet the cost 
of public boarding school fees. 

That was one impression left on your correspondent 
after a visit this week to a well-known direct grant 
school for boys. This school was founded as an alms- 
house in the seventeenth century, and the endowments 
that it draws from the founder’s trust are worth some 
£10 a year to each boy. It also draws direct from 
the Ministry of Education a grant of £36 for every 
child and an additional {£40 for every pupil in the 
sixth form—provided he is staying for two years and 
working for the “A level” general certificate, or is 
over seventeen. To qualify for direct grant status, a 
school must not make a profit ; it must furnish accounts 
to the Ministry, which must approve its premises, 
curriculum and fees ; and it must admit only pupils 
who are suitable for a grammar school. It must keep 
25 per cent of its places each year as free places, which 
it can fill either by its own choosing or else by placing 
them at the disposal of its local authority. The authority 
_also has the right to a further 25 per cent of the places 
(reserved places” as they are called); and in any 
case the local authority must be represented on the 
board of governors. 

To return to the finances of the school visited by 
your correspondent, the £40 for sixth form pupils is 
. @ great source of strength, since one quarter of the 
upper school of some 800 boys is in the sixth form— 
no early leaving here. The fortunate parent is thus 
getting in one way or another a subsidy of between 





£46 and £86 a year towards his child’s education, 
even if his child is not one of those who have won a 
free place. The fees are {72 a year—one of the highest 
approved by the Ministry for direct grant schools (they 
average £55). But even so, the parent does not have 
to pay the full fees, unless, with one child, he has a 
net income of over £1,300. Otherwise fees are 
graduated on a sliding scale of income. 

This headmaster calculates that the average net cost 
of a boy not in the sixth form is £120 a year, and 
that the average in the sixth form (because of smaller 
sets, more books and more elaborate equipment) is 
£160 a year—giving an average for the whole upper 
school of £130. This figure is not to be compared 
with the average cost of a child at a maintained 
secondary school, which is roughly £65 for children up 
te 1§ and {115 for those from 15 to 18. Those figures 
refer to running costs only, whereas the direct grant 
school’s figure covers also capital charges of new 
buildings. 


EF” the moderate price of between nothing at all 
and £72 a year, the boys at this school were 
being given a very good education of the public 
school type. Public school type, indeed—it ts a public 
school, as the headmaster was quick to point out, 
for it conforms to the only known definition of that 
genre, as a member of the Headmasters’ Conference. 
It cannot, it is true, give boys the special benefits of 
a boarding school—though boarding schools are not 
entirely absent from the direct grant list, a few having 
secured themselves a grant (towards tuition fees only). 
But there are ways in which a day school can reproduce 
some of the conditions of boarding school life. This 
one has all manner of societies run by the boys them- 
selves—art, drama, stamps, science, table-tennis, 
cricket, swimming, music and so on. Then in the 


holidays parties often go abroad, or perhaps sailing or 
rock climbing, with a master. When your correspon- 
dent was there they were busy making a balcony set 
for a production of “ Romeo and Juliet” which is to 
go on tour in Germany. 
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The buildings are good, and there is plenty of room 
for science (half the sixth form is on the science side), 
including a handsome prefabricated laboratory contri- 
buted by the Industrial Fund for the Advancement of 
Science. The school has its own preparatory school, 
which does not benefit from the direct grant, but it 
differs from the usual preparatory school in that the 
course ends at the age of 11, when the pupils move up 
into the lower school of the direct grant school itself. 
At that point they can choose any two of a number of 
languages, but not until then can they start Latin, so 
in this respect they are on a par with those who come 
from primary schools. 

One feature of the public schools that this school 
does not reproduce is the one-class society. It has, 
on the contrary, a wider cross section of the community 
than either public schools on the one hand or main- 
tained schools on the other. Some might consider that 
a disadvantage, and so it would be if it meant a levelling 
down of manners and culture. But there was nothing 
rough about these boys. They are good for each other 
intellectually, too, for the opposite reason that in this 
respect they are not very diverse. The school has its 
own entrance examination. For this examination sit 
all the children who aspire to a fee-paying place, and 
also the children who have passed the eleven plus 
examinations of two local authorities, and who have 
given the school as their first preference. (It is no 
use putting down a good direct grant school as a second 
preference—they will not look at other people’s throw- 
outs.) Then the likely candidates are interviewed, and 
so are their parents, and at this stage the performance 
of the free-place candidates in the eleven-plus examina- 
tion is considered in the light of their results in the 
school entrance examination. 

So the list emerges: out of about I00 entrants 
perhaps 30 are local authority candidates who get free 
places regardless of their means. At this school one 
boy who arrives daily in a chauffeur-driven Rol's-Royce 
is paying nothing ; whereas a bus conductor’s son is 
paying a scaled-down fee of £2 a term. 

The headmaster sets great store on being able to 
choose his boys from a list of aspirants supplied by 
the local authority, rather than having to take the 
authority’s own selection. He also greatly values his 
ability, as a rule, to carry his board of governors with 
him, and he thought that much depended on the quality 
of the governors and their ideas about the freedom 
proper to a headmaster. In less distinguished schools 
this may not be an advantage. But then, in lesser schools 
things are altogether different. 

Of such less distinguished institutions there are 
unfortunately plenty in the direct grant list of 173 
schools, and it would be quite wrong to regard the list 
as any guarantee of merit. At the top it includes such 
famous names as Manchester Grammar School, King 
Edwards at Birmingham, Bristol and Brad’ ord Grammar 
Schools, and 40 other schools which are members of 
the Headmasters’ Conference. It also includes the North 
London Collegiate School for girls and the 22 admirable 
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girls’ schools run by the Girls’ Public Day School Trust. 
But it has a sad tail of rather poor schools ; to this cate- 
gory, unfortunately, belong some (though not all) of the 
Roman Catholic schools. Logically they ought to be 
“aided ”—that is, denominational schools for which 
the local authority meets the running costs, but .not 
the building costs. Their function is the same; in 
some, almost all the children are paid for by the local 
authority, while in others the fee-payers are far from 
being grammar school types. But naturally the 
schools prefer direct grant status ; it gives them greater 
independence and fewer local councillors on the board, 
and it is financially more attractive because when in 
difficulties they can, with permission, put up the fees. 


7 fact is that the direct grant system is an anomaly 
that has grown up in a typically British and chaotic 
way. Government grants to secondary schools began 
in the nineteenth century, in response to the demands 
of industry, and were at first payable only for science 
teaching. By 1906 that qualification had been replaced 
by a requirement that Io per cent. of the places should 
be for children from elementary schools. By 1939 the 
list, upon principles that no one clearly understood, 


had been extended to 235 schools. The 1945 
regulations made the definition no clearer, and 
were to some extent nullified by the attitude of 


the late Ellen Wilkinson, who was then Minister of 
Education. She suspected the direct grant schools of 
being strongholds of class privilege, and she refused 
the grant to several good schools which had formerly 
received it, in the mistaken belief that this would drive 
them into the arms of the local authority. 

The list was reopened by Sir David Eccles last year, 
when there was a little money to spare in the lull 
between economic crises. This step was viewed with 
alarm by the existing good direct grant schools, which 
feared an influx of unsuitable companions. But the 
Ministry has been exacting in its standards, and the 
nine schools that have been admitted (which include 
Leeds Grammar School and Queen Elizabeth’s, Black- 
burn) are in fact a welcome addition. Now, those who 
are concerned about the future of the public schools 
are thinking of extending the system to them (see the 
proposals of the Bow Group, as described in last week’s 
issue of The Economist)—although how to justify the 
state spending {£400 a year on one child and {60 on 
another is not adequately explained. 

Some of the schools, however, far from thinking of 
expansion, are afraid of what might happen if Britain 
again has a socialist Minister of Education of Ellen 
Wilkinson’s way of thinking. To abolish the whole 
system would be a very great pity, for a direct grant 
school like the one visited by your correspondent is a 
valuable institution by any test. But if its values are 


to be safeguarded, some at least of the illogicality ought 
to be squeezed out of the system ; it ought not to have 
that Achilles heel, or deplorable tail. 
some brave Minister cut it off. 


It is time that 
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Railway Schedule 


HE first stage of the negotiations between the British 

Transport Commission and the three railway unions 
has ended, as expected, with the rejection of the unions’ 
claim for higher pay and a shorter working week. The 
commission considered that a rise of three points in the 
cost of living index since the pay award of 5 per cent last 
March did not justify a further increase ; it also pointed 
out that railway wages are 12 per cent higher than two 
years ago and as a result recruiting difficulties in certain 
grades, which the unions have used in the past to support 
their claim, no longer exist. The union leaders have replied 
that they do not think that their case has been judged on 
its merits and that they will go forward to the next stage 
in the settlement procedure, the Railway Staff National 
Council. The council, which has sixteen members, half 
unionists and half from the commission, will discuss the 
claim next month. 

The national council, however, is not an arbitration 
court ; it is merely a body on which the commission’s 
labour relations officers (who are the only people the unions 
have talked to so far) are joined by members of the com- 
mission itself. They will presumably join them in saying 
“No.” The next—and possible vital—stage will be the 
reference of the wage claim to the Railway Staffs National 
Tribunal. This body has three members, one each 
appointed by the unions and the commission and an inde- 
pendent chairman, Sir John Forster, QC (who is also presi- 
dent of the Industrial Court). Last spring Sir John joined 
with the employers’ representative in recommending a wage 
increase equal to the rise in the cost of living since the wage 
settlement of 1956; this recommendation was made 
by two votes to one, because the union nominee (a 


mineworkers’ official) recommended much more. Three 
questions arise: 


{1) On the tribunal this year would Sir John be likely 
to join his vote again to that of the employers’ representa- 
tive, who will presumably want to offer nothing ? Or might 
he recommend a settlement on last year’s formula, a rise 
equal to the increase in the cost of living, and this time 
be joined by the union member ? 

(2) If the tribunal does make a majority recommendation 
of some increase, would the commission dare to turn it 
down ? The tribunal’s awards are not binding. The unions 
have often rejected them in the past; the National Union 
of Railwaymen did, of course, successfully reject last year’s 
award as too small—and thereupon proceeded to get 2 per 
cent more. 

(3) On the assumption that the tribunal is unlikely to be 
required to hand down an award until the end of February 
at the earliest, will the whole climate of wage negotiations 
already have been set by the outcome of some other 
dispute ? For example, by a strike—which many people 
believe would be unsuccessful—of the London busmen ? 

On the answer to these three questions, the battle against 
wage inflation this winter could well depend. 
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INDONESIA 


Dr Sukarno’s Rest Cure 


RESIDENT SUKARNO’S sudden desire for a rest cure 
P seenas too opportune to carry conviction. Though 
there is as yet little clear evidence, the President’s fatigue 
may well have been aggravated by some forcible arguments 
from his chief of staff, General Nasution. With the caution 
of a good strategist, the general has left himself plenty of 
room for retreat by making sure that few people know, for 
certain, what he has done. Future possibilities are even 
more obscure than past facts. The most desirable course 
would be for the general to ally himself with the large, 
though divided, body of moderates. Sufficient pressure 
might then be exerted to force the present prime minister, 
Dr Djuanda, to resign. Dr Hatta, who still seems to be 
the only politician capable of carrying through an honest 
and sensible policy, would then be enabled to form a new 
cabinet with the blessing of parliament. 

There is, however, a danger that if Genera Nasution feels 
certain of the loyalty of the troops under his command, 
he will think that the time is ripe for undisguised military 
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control, such as has already been imposed by dissident 
commanders in Sumatra and Celebes. Since Java is already 
under martial law, this might not cause any great upheaval. 
A third possibility is an alliance of the army with the left- 
wing Nationalists. Mr Sartono, the present speaker of 
parliament and a Nationalist, is entitled to become acting 
head of the state in the absence of a president or vice- 
president. He is therefore in a strong position. A trium- 
virate has been proposed of General Nasution, Dr Hatta 
and Mr Sartono, but Dr Hatta still refuses to take part 
in a government which he regards as unconstitutional. 
His stand may possibly persuade General Nasution to insist 
on a return from the Sukarno system to parliamentary 
government—but there is an equal risk that it may push 
him into the arms of the extremists. 


Troubled Waters 


MONG the spate of announcements from Jakarta, none 

is more far-reaching or controversial than the new 
claim to sovereignty over the waters between Indonesia’s 
The Indonesian cabinet said that 


three thousand islands. 
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peaceful passage of foreign ships was “ guaranteed as long 
and in so far as it is not contrary to the sovereignty of 
the Indonesian state or harmful to its security.” This 
extravagant claim is clearly aimed at preventing Dutch 
shipping, either naval or merchant, from gaining access to 
West New Guinea by normal routes. Even a worthier 
purpose would not excuse an action that could provide 
pretexts for interfering with other shipping in a busy area, 
and that brings Singapore and part of Malaya within Indo- 
nesia’s conception of territorial waters. 

The Foreign Office has commented that the Indonesian 
claim is not in accord with the British view of the freedom 
of the high seas. Doubtless the British attitude will be 
stated more strongly when Indonesia attempts to justify its 
position at the conference on international waters to be held 
in Geneva next February. 


In the eyes of the politicians taking decisions in Jakarta, © 


a claim to sovereignty over a sea area greater than Indo- 
nesia’s total land space may seem a logical consequence 
of an anti-Dutch policy. It may be wondered how many 
more decisions of this kind are to be taken, in the light of 
the hardships already suffered by the Indonesian people 
in consequence of previous decisions. 

A spokesman in Jakarta has admitted that famine prevails 
in thirty areas of Java and that there is a severe food short- 
age in Celebes. This was the predictable outcome of the 
Indonesian seizure of the KPM company’s ships on the 
inter-island run. Other predictable results reported this 
week include a drop of 90 per cent in Indonesia’s rubber 
trade, a similar fall in the tea trade and the enforced idleness 
of 30,000 Indonesian dockers. The price of “ anti- 
colonialism ” is already high and will rise still further. 


COST OF LIVING 


What Prospects for a Plateau? 


N November, for the second month in succession, the 
I official retail price index, measured to the nearest whole 
number, rose by one point. More precisely, however, the 
combined rise over the two months was only 1.6 points 
bringing the index to 4.5 per cent above its level a year ago. 
The impact of the Rent Act on the index was first felt in 
October, but it was neither a sharp nor a once-for-all effect. 
Increased rents were reported from only one out of five of 
the privately-let dwellings whose rents are represented in 
the index, and accounted for under a third of the rise of 
one point in the total index in that month ; in November a 
further trickle of rent increases put up the total index by 
about another one-fifth of a point. Some landlords are 
doubtless considering the state of disrepair of their property 
before applying for more rent, others were evidently slow 
off the mark in serving the requisite three-months’ notice. 
It is expected that there will be a further seeping of the 
new rents legislation into the index in the next few months. 
If fully enforced its total effect has been estimated at perhaps 
two points (of which half of one point has been already 
felt), but there are signs that in practice the actual rise 
induced may be rather less than that. 

What lies ahead ? In the last two months, the greater 
part of the rise in the cost of living has been due to increases 
in the prices of coal, newspapers, and postal and telephone 
charges. Probably not all of last spring’s increases in wage 
costs have yet been passed into the index, but in present and 
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prospective conditions of demand they may not be going to 
be. As a buffer against the effect of rising rents, it is 
hoped that retail prices may benefit somewhat from the 
tumble in commodity prices. In October import prices as 
a whole were 7 per cent lower than in April, and imported 
food alone was 7 per cent cheaper than it had been in June. 
There is, of course, a time lag of several months before 
import prices affect retail prices ; generally speaking changes 
in food prices work their way into the index fairly directly, 
changes in raw material prices much less so. In all, how- 
ever, the import content of total consumer expenditure is 
about one-fifth, so that theoretically a fall of 7 per cent in 
import prices could lead to a fall of 1.4 per cent in consumer 
prices. But to some extent the decline in import prices is 
only a readjustment from abnormally high levels set off 
by the Suez crisis which may, in fact, itself never have been 
fully reflected in retail prices. Nevertheless if the trend 
continues, and if taken in conjunction with the general 
squeeze on consumer demand, it might just about cancel 
out the effect of further rent increases—leaving prices on a 
plateau in the next few months. Or so the Government 
may have some reason to hope. 


WALES 


The Council Proposes 


NGLISH journalists, although not apparently English 
E politicians, can afford to be frank about the problem 
of the Welsh. The original proposals of the Council of 
Wales—that there should be a separate secretary of state 
for Wales, with a seat in the cabinet—were wrong in prin- 
ciple, and would have been of no advantage to the princi- 
pality in practice. The government’s alternative decision— 
to create a new minor post of minister of state for Wales— 
makes the Tories look silly politically, but has the positive 
virtue of doing no serious harm. 

If the people—as distinct merely from the politicians— 
of Wales want devolution, to the extent even of a separate 
Parliament, they should be allowed to have it. What they 
cannot in principle justly claim, however, is integration 
with England and a separate voice in the cabinet ; they 
have no more intrinsic right to that than, say, the people 
of East Anglia. In a political, as distinct from a principled, 
world it is perhaps inevitable that there should be some 
departure from this logic ; but what is surprising is that 
the Council of Wales should have thought that Welsh 
interests would be furthered by the device of a secretary of 
state for a country which has not got a separate system 
from the English of land tenure at law. There is thus no 
analogy with Scotland, and so no point in setting up a 
separate Welsh department ; if the Welsh are disposed to 
argue the point, they need only to be referred to the much 
publicised affairs of Mr Elwes and Miss Kennedy. There 
would equally be no point, however, in having a Welsh 
secretary sitting in the cabinet without a department, or 
some equivalent executive control of the Welsh sections 
of existing departments. The function of sitting opposite 
Mr Macmillan wearing a label, “I am the pressure group 
for Wales,” can be quite adequately performed by Mr 
Brooke or any other existing minister. Indeed, it can be 
better performed, for Wales’s own sake ; a cabinet minister 
whose sole purpose was to sound the voice of Wales on 
every issue would soon come to be regarded by his col- 
leagues as a confounded and squashable nuisance. 
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The Government Disposes 


HE Government’s compromise solution avoids the 

danger (for Wales) of having this disembodied and 
therefore disregarded voice in the cabinet. But, inevitably, 
the circumstances in which it has reached its compromise 
have demonstrated again the weakness of the Conservative 
party in Wales. The fun Labour has had with last week’s 
announcement lies in the peculiarity of the politics, not in 
rudeness about personalities. How an obscure Brecon 
county councillor, visiting London (in his-tweed suit) for 
the University Rugger match, was called to Downing Street 
to be made a baron and a Minister of State, represents ene 
of the most curious political appointments since Caligula 
made his horse a consul. 

Mr Lewis, the gentleman concerned, has shown engaging 
frankness about the unexpectedness of his appointment ; 
he owes it, of course, to the fact that he combines some 
Welsh mystique, and probably the organising ability that 
often accompanies that mystique, with the very rare Welsh 
attribute of also voting Conservative. But neither he nor 
any other minister has yet explained how. he is at-one and 
the same time to be in Wales, vaguely directing Government 
policy there, and in London, vaguely helping Mr Brooke to 
co-ordinate the Welsh interests of the different Government 
departments in Whitehall and acting as spokesman for his 
country’s interests there. Now that he is to be a national 
politician, he had perhaps better not try. 


FRANCE 


M. Mollet’s Blessing 


_ M. Gaillard was receiving the Nato heads of 
government, his own government’s fate was being 
decided in a Paris suburb. At Puteaux, over the weekend, 
the national council of the Socialist party had to determine 
its attitude towards the Gaillard government. It was known 
that the withdrawal of Socialist ministers would precipitate 
a parliamentary crisis. But the expected battle of Puteaux 
did not take place. The opposition attacked timidly and 
M. Mollet, the all-powerful secretary, was able without 
difficulty to uphold the official thesis that the Socialist 
ministers are doing a useful job and should, therefore, 
stay on. 

M. Defferre, former minister of overseas territories, led 
the opposition. He criticised the government for its 
economic policy and for its handling of Algeria; yet he 
did not draw the logical conclusion that it was not in the 
interest of the party to back such a government. M. Mollet, 
on the other hand, fought his battle with skill and fore- 
sight. Shortly before the Puteaux meeting the Socialist 
ministers threatened to resign if their demands were not 
met. M. Gaillard was compelled to restore some food 
subsidies and promise a slightly higher pay increase to civil 
servants (from whom the Socialist party draws much of its 
strength). The concessions were not as great as the 
Socialists had asked for: but they were enough to enable 
M. Mollet to persuade the National Council of his party 
that Socialists could do a better job from within than from 
outside the government. 

The Socialist opposition proved weaker this time than 
on previous occasions. As a result, M. Gaillard may govern 
for some time to come with M. Mollet’s blessing. But 
the blessing is not unconditional. The motion adopted at 
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Puteaux contains the warning that the Socialists will walk 
out of the cabinet if it does not follow “‘a policy of social 
justice.” M. Mollet may be reluctant to carry out this 
threat. But he is too sensitive to the mood of his followers, 
and too conscious of the source of his political strength, 
to do nothing if the voices of discontent rise to a clamour. 
M. Mollet’s course, and the position of M. Gaillard, are 
thus closely bound up with the government’s ability to keep 
prices in check. 


IRAQ 


Iraq’s New Government 


HE prophets in Iraq are discomfited. They foretold 
2 that Nuri Pasha would return to power upon reassembly 
of the Iraq parliament and that Ali Jawdat was only a 
“summer premier”—a man who had had heart trouble 
and would not feel equal to premiership during a parlia- 
mentary session. In fact, Ali Jawdat seems to have 
resigned because, baulked by King Feisal of his desire to 
dissolve Parliament, he seems to have wanted to play an 
Arab nationalist hand on a broader basis of public support 
than he could get from the stacked house of “ safe ” con- 
servatives elected in 1954. 

But his successor is not Nuri. His resignation has 
brought a dark horse to office—Sayed Abdel Wahhab 
Mirjan, whom some hold to be outstanding among the 
Shiah conservatives now that their old figurehead, Salih 
Jabr, is dead. 

He does not intend to dissolve parliament, and judging 
by the conventional statement that he made on leaving the 
palace, his policy will not stray far from Nuri Pasha’s. He 
will strive, as Nuri does, to make Baghdad Pact member- 
ship compatible with the Arab League brand of nationalism 
by championing all classic Arab League causes, notably a 
return to the UN resolutions on Palestine. 

Undoubtedly Iraq’s success in this role is more assured 
if Nuri Pasha is not in office ; for he is to most Arabs an 
unpopular symbol of western affiliation ; the chances of 
instability are less if he is merely driving from the back 
seat. This he will continue to do so long as he has 
friends in power and breath in his body ; and the men in 
power are still glad of his advice. 

The most interesting switch in a cabinet of few notable 
changes is that of Dr Nadim Pachachi from the ministries 
of economics and development to that of finance. It is said 
that he accepted the change in order to push on with a 
bill whereby improvements to big estates carried out as 
part of the irrigation or drainage programme of the Develop- 
ment Board shall be paid for by the landowner. If he got 
such a measure through a die-hard parliament he would do 
his country a great service. Without it, any Development 
Board money spent on the best lands will largely serve 
further to enrich just the people whose share of the cake 
is already ample. 


LIFE PEERS BILL 


Lords in Committee 


HE Life Peerages Bill has had a smoother passage 
1 een the House of Lords than the Government 
originally expected. The main reason for this is a pure 
technicality: because the bill is narrowly limited to creating 
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life peers, critics could only start discussing hereditary 
peers on the committee stage by first proposing to make 
them life peers. Some Labour peers resorted to this strange 
device in order to raise the question of whether hereditary 
peers should have the right to opt out of the Lords and 
stand for the Commons, but the narrow limits of the bill 
frustrated consideration of some of the wider schemes of 
reform which have been canvassed. The most lively debate 
came on the amendment to throw out the provision that 
women can become life peers; but, with Lord Salisbury 
numbered among the feminists, the women’s cause 
triumphed by the surprisingly comfortable margin of 134 
to 30. This at least will save the Government an additional 
headache when the bill reaches the Commons. 

But the Government is tying itself into a knot over the 
question of pay. Lord Lucas of Chilworth sensibly wanted 
some provision to make sure that a hard core of prospective 
life peers (especially Labour life peers) will have enough 
money to enable them to spend a good deal of time in the 
Lords. Lord Home’s reply was in part a plea that the Lords 
should not set a bad example to the country by seeming 
to put forward a wage claim ; but in greater part it was 
thoroughly muddled. First he wanted more time to see 
how the present three guinea a day attendance allowances 
worked out ; then he asked peers to consider whether a 
£1,000 a year salary taxed would be any better than three 
guineas a day untaxed ; finally, he wondered if even £1,000 
a year would be enough to attract the type of people the 
House wanted. As a three guinea a day attendance allow- 
ance yields only just over £300 a year, it is quite obvious 
that a life peer without much other means would find £1,000 
a year taxed much better ; some surtax paying hereditary 
peers would not, but that is the whole point of the salary 
proposal. 


MALTA 


Jack-in-the-Box 


R MINTOFF has once again put on a demonstration to 
M show that he is indispensable. Within a week he has 
resigned the prime ministership of Malta and withdrawn 
his resignation. In view of his choice of successor to 
recommend to the Governor, it may be guessed that it 
is not only the Malta General Workers Union which has 
heaved a sigh of relief. Hard as it is to negotiate with Mr 
Mintoff, it would be still harder to negotiate without him ; 
and any prolonged absence from the guidance of Malta’s 
affairs on his part at this time would delay the introduction 
of the Malta integration bill at Westminster, which is con- 
templated (though not promised) about the middle of next 
year. 

The storm in Malta politics that rose and died so suddenly 
concerned the protest by the Admiralty section of the Malta 
General Workers Union against Mr Mintoff’s “ failure ” to 
protect them from the anticipated hardship to be caused 
by the minor dockyard economies immediately proposed by 
the British Admiralty. The union is also dissatisfied with 
Mr Lennox Boyd’s guarantee—which many British people, 
by contrast, will think too generous—that there will be 
enough work to keep the dockyard “busy” for another 
three years. Mr Mintoff warned the union -that if it per- 
sisted in criticising him he would resign. The union tested 
his resolution, and he did resign. Now the union has 
grovelled. 

The dockyard workers had demanded that if there was 
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any interregnum between losing admiralty jobs in the dock- 
yard and getting new jobs anywhere else, the workers should 
not just get unemployment benefit, but be retained on full 
pay. This the British negotiators naturally refused, and Mr 
Mintoff did not budge them. He has, however, gained many 
substantial concessions ; the appointment of the Hives com- 
mittee to examine industrial development possibilities in 
Malta is only a first fruit. Reports from Malta suggest that 
he has made little play in his speeches with these concessions, 
but may not this have been very clever of him ? He has now 
strengthened his position with the union by making it afraid 
of losing him, and strengthened his position with the 
Colonial Office by making it afraid of the union ; the con- 
cessions remain in reserve as ammunition for when the time 
comes to hold an election on integration ; and meanwhile he 
has collected some more ammunition by adroitly manceuv- 
ring the opposition into joining the protest against dockyards 
cuts and thus de facto supporting the British connection. 
All in all Mr Mintoff has come out of this week’s pantomime 
pretty well, though those who know him say that there are 
signs that his struggle to teach his followers sense while 
extracting concessions for them from the Colonial Office is 
not without cost in terms of personal vitality. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Christmas in Palestine 


R HAMMARSKJOLD’S decision to spend his Christmas 
holiday in Gaza and Cairo will inevitably excite 
speculation. The explanation for the Gaza trip is simple 
enough: the secretary-general, who has not yet had a chance 
to see the UN emergency force at work, decided some 
weeks ago to visit his troops at Christmas if the General 
Assembly finished on time. While in Gaza, he will cer- 
tainly take time off from mess celebrations to visit the 
refugee camps. Here his tour is less likely to be taken 
at its face value ; he is bound to be overwhelmed by peti- 
tions ranging from specific grievances to comprehensive 
demands that he should somehow put the clock back to 
1948. 

On Boxing Day he is expected to go to Cairo. The 
purpose of this mission is much more obscure. Cairo was 
an obvious gap in the secretary-general’s round tour of 
Amman, Jerusalem, Damascus and Beirut earlier this 
month. But this extension to his Gaza expedition may be 
more than a tactful way of rectifying an omission. Apart 
from the situation in Gaza, President Nasser and Mr 
Hammarskjéld are very likely to discuss Egypt’s new role 
as tax collector for the United Nations ; for it will be the 
Egyptian government that collects the 3 per cent surcharge 
on dues to pay for the clearance of the canal. Mer 
Hammarskjéld may also bring up the question of compen- 
sation for Suez Canal shareholders, which seems to have 
got stuck since Mr Black, president of the world Bank, 
visited Cairo in November. 


EGYPT 


President Nasser’s Tactics 


ESS than a fortnight ago there was optimism in Paris and 
London about the separate French and British dis- 
cussions with Egypt ; but last weekend both series of talks 
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came to a sudden halt. Useful progress had been made 
10 narrow the gaps between the claims of the three govern- 
ments, and the atmosphere of the talks was cordial. Then, 
quite suddenly, the Egyptian delegations in both Geneva and 
Rome hardened their bargaining positions almost simul- 
taneously and the British and French negotiators had to 
return home for consultations. 

One must presume that President Nasser, for reasons 
other than the actual questions in dispute, instructed his 
representatives to get tough. The points at issue were not 
the same for the French and the British. Egypt and France 
were still far apart in their calculations of the cost of damage 
done to Egypt in the 1956 invasion and of the compensation 
due for the “ egyptianisation ” and seizure of French pro- 
perty in Egypt. The British, on the other hand, were facing 
the secondary issue of how to assess the value of British 
property confiscated in Egypt ; the Egyptian government 
refused to accept the British proposal for a neutral assessor. 

It is not clear why President Nasser chose to force the 
issue at this point. There may be reasons of domestic policy 
which are not obvious to the outside world, but it is more 
likely that he intends to put on pressure for a settlement. 
While he has been dickering with the British and the French 
governments western European countries have been showing 
a lively interest in trade with the Sudan, and that must 
bode ill for Egyptian cotton sales in the future. It is 
characteristic tactics for President Nasser—as the British 
Embassy found in negotiating the evacuation agreement in 
1953 and 1954—to demonstrate the firmness of his position 
by forcing a temporary break in the talks. 

All three governments have been at pains to say that the 
talks have not collapsed, and it is evident that they desire 
to restore diplomatic and economic relations. There is, 
therefore, good reason to expect an early resumption of 
negotiations—and, when that happens, they will probably 
proceed to a settlement. 





SUDAN 


How to Make Friends 


GyPT and Syria might well take note that the Sudan’s 
kind of positive co-existence is, unlike their own 
brand, making friends instead of enemies. A French dele- 
gation is at present in Khartoum negotiating a trade and 
payments agreement by means of which the Sudan hopes 
to sell a large amount of cotton against some sterling and 
French textiles and flour. An Italian delegation, consisting 
of a representative of the ministry of finance, the chairman 
of the Milan chamber of commerce, bankers and a group of 
industrialists, is due to arrive in Khartoum next month. 
Mr Romeynn, the head of the Egyptian factory of the big 
Belgian chemical undertaking, Union Chimique Belge, is 
already engaged in talks with Sudanese officials and busi- 
ness men. The Egyptian factory cannot export to the 
Sudan at the moment, but Mr Romeynn is intent on getting 
into the Sudanese market. A three-man delegation from 
the Belgian synthetic fibre industry has also paid a brief visit 
to the Sudan this week. 

The Sudan government is showing common sense in its 
economic dealings with other countries, and happens to 
believe that many-sided private trade has far fewer strings 
attached to it than barter trade with eastern Europe. The 
Sudan premier expressed the point simply enough when 
he suggested that Russia, if it were genuine in its desire 
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to buy Sudanese cotton, should bid for it at the public 
auctions like anyone else. The Sudanese government’s 
good sense in reducing the reserve prices on cotton has 
also had its reward ; the crop is now selling well. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


On Going Up 


HE Home Universities conference could hardly have 
aie a more important subject for discussion last 
week than the traffic jam of students which piles up every 
summer when school leavers put in their bids for university 
places. It is the more regrettable that this tremendous 
concentration of academic brains proved unable to put up 
any solution for breaking it. Sir James Mountford, vice- 
chancellor of Liverpool, described what happens when 
31,000 students put in 70,000 applications for perhaps 
20,000 places at 22 universities (figures which exclude 
Oxford and Cambridge, where the position is even worse), 
and the universities endeavour to match their own order of 
preference against that of the would-be undergraduates ; 
while their harassed parents gather forms and regulations 
and make a few desperate attempts at wire-pulling. Each 
university has its own procedure for creaming the schools, 
each involving reports by teachers and sometimes entrance 
examinations by the pupils. Most of this frenzied selecting, 
offering and re-offering of places, must be done in the 
month following the announcement of the GCE results in 
August. 

This process has become particularly intolerable since the 
prospect of an end to national service brought a flood of 
university applications that would have been deferred. But 
it will be even worse when the “ bulge ” in the numbers of 
young people at school reaches the universities in a few 
years’ time. The suggestion by the universities that the 
GCE should be held in the spring to give them more time 
to perform their sorting operation, is once again to thrust 
the burden on the schools ; they are already hard-pressed 
by an examination whose tyrannous curricula—as teachers 
see it, and said in another session of the conference—are 
the enemy of real education. 

Thus while the conference may be congratulated for so 
candid an exercise in self-criticism in public, its failure 
to leave even a committee behind to try to bring reason 
and organising ability to bear on to the problem seems 
indefensible. Sir James dismissed any idea of a “ clearing 
house ” for applications on the ground that injustice might 
be done, and-that pupils would tend consistently to get their 
lower preferences. But there is great injustice in the present 
chaos ; and, after all, many university places remain unfilled. 
(It is inevitable that a few places should remain unfilled in 
particular faculties, but it is reported that five per cent in 
all are unfilled, which is too many.) By abdicating responsi- 
bility for rationalising selection methods the academics are 
inviting the bureaucrats to take it over under pressure from 
parents and schoolteachers. 


CYPRUS 


Cyprus without Resolutions 


INCE it proved impossible to concoct a resolution on 
S Cyprus innocuous enough to please two-thirds of the 
General Assembly, the political committee’s version was put 
to the vote and received less than the regulation majority. 
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matter. The Americans abstained (and had their air base 
near Athens sabotaged in recognition). Other delegations 
‘were embarrassed. The Iraqis cast a philhellene vote in 
committee, but abstained in the Assembly after being 
reminded that they were allies with Turkey in the Baghdad 
pact. Persia and Pakistan both put their treaty loyalties 
before their anti-colonial feelings and voted against the 
resolution. The usual block votes were all split except for 
the communist governments, which were solidly in favour 
at both stages. 

Debates in the United Nations are apt to inflame local 
situations, if only because local leaders want to draw atten- 
tion to their claims. Demonstrations, strikes and clashes 
with the security forces have caused a number of casualties 
in Cyprus and the reimposition of restrictions, but they have 
not interfered with the new governor’s determination to see 
and be seen. Eoka’s latest leaflet calling on its followers 
to be “calm but ready” implies that unless there is some 
serious provocation, the disorder will not at present develop 
into the “total war” that was recently threatened ; the 
disturbances so far have been far less horrifying than, for 
instance, the Casablanca riots which occurred five years 
ago when the United Nations was discussing the future 
of Morocco. 

Neither UN debates nor street fighting will work a radical 
change in Cyprus. What are the new pressures that could ? 
The British Government, disillusioned about the strategic 
value of the colony, seems to be realising how much political 
damage it suffers abroad from the continued deadlock and 
repression. Sir Hugh Foot’s appointment may be a way of 
acknowledging this without saying so. He has made his 
start by displaying good will while insisting on his responsi- 
bility for keeping order ; but soon he is bound to want to 
make proposals to the Cypriots. The logic of the situation 
leads to a colloquy with their representatives, and in par- 
ticular with Archbishop Makarios. How much longer does 
the Government need before it can face this necessity ? 


SIAM 


Siam Stays Right 


OTH Marshal Sarit and the Americans can afford to 
B indulge in some quiet celebrations as the Siamese 
general election results come in. It seems certain that the 
Socialist front has increased its strength very little and that 
Marshal Sarit will be able to control the other parties with- 
out difficulty. The Marshal, who supplanted Marshal 
Phibul in a coup last September, can now claim that he has 
won popular backing in clean elections ; and the Americans 
can assure themselves that neutralist and socialist opinions 
have not yet, after all, got a very strong hold in Siam. It 
had been feared that the left-wing drift among the students 
combined with Siam’s traditional tendency to international 
fence-sitting would enable the Socialists to make a strong 
showing ; and they themselves announced that they hoped 
to win 44 seats—twice as many as they got in last summer’s 
elections. Socialist chances should have been improved by 
the smallness of the poll, which might have been expected 
to give an advantage to the comparatively well-organised 
left-wing parties. 
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But though the Socialists have made a poor showing now, 
it is what they will do in five years’ time which is important. 
The system under which 123 out of the 283 members of 
parliament are appointed, not elected, is due to be abolished 
before the next elections, and for the first time in Siamese 
history it will be possible for a party to gain office by its 
successes at the polls. Unless Marshal Sarit and his 
followers manage to consolidate their popularity, and the 
Americans find means to make their all-pervading influence 
less oppressive, the Socialists may, by then, be strong enough 
to make a bid for power. 


SOVIET UNION 


Zhukov back under Fire 


HE campaign against Marshal Zhukov is in full swing 
- again. It was interrupted last month after Mr 
Khrushchev’s announcement that the defeated marshal 
went on holiday and a job would be found for him on his 
return. But now officers are being called to special meet- 
ings throughout the country, and the reasons for Zhukov’s 
dismissal expounded to them in violent terms. Kommunist, 
the party’s theoretical organ, has also come back to the 
charge. In its latest issue Zhukov is accused of attempts 
“to draw the armed forces away from the Communist 
party ” and to treat the army as “ his own private domain.” 
But for the intervention of the central committee, the article 
goes on, Zhukov’s activity would have done untold harm 
to “Russia’s defence capacity and the building of com- 
munism.” 

The transformation of ministries connected with arms 
production into a group of committees, announced last 
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weekend, is also an echo of the struggle between the party 
secretary and the marshal. When Mr Khrushchev launched 
his major managerial reform, he talked of abolishing all 
economic ministries and transferring their powers to the 
newly created regional economic councils. Faced with stiff 
opposition, however, he had to spare some of the ministries, 
particularly those connected with defence production. With 
Marshal Zhukov out of the way, these ministries are now 
reduced to the rank of committees, though they are not 
merged into the economic councils. The drive to subordi- 
nate the army to the party goes on, but Mr Khrushchev 
cannot yet disregard entirely the mood and wishes of the 
military commanders. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Without Redress 


ouTH African nationalists may claim that the impartiality 
S of their much-calumniated legal system is vindicated 
by the release of 6r of the 156 people accused of treason 
at the preliminary hearings of their cases. It must equally 
be expected that critics of South African repressive legisla- 
tion will point to the cruel injustice done to these people 
by keeping them away from their homes and livelihoods for 
eight months while the flimsy charges brought against them 
gradually disintegrated. The South African treason and 
communism laws are wide enough to trip up anyone against 
whom even the mildest charges can be substantiated. That 
it should have taken eight months to reveal the absence of 
a case against these people suggests that the prosecution 
was almost as interested in ruining the accused as in proving 
that they had a case to answer. 

Yet these releases will hardly be welcome to the mentality 
of the South African government, which has now reached 
a condition in which any “ success” for the Africans and 
coloured races appears a fatal loss to white prestige. From 
this two conclusions may suggest themselves. The first is 
that despite the mass of vague permissive statute legislation 
under which it is almost smothered, South African law is 
still obstinately and independently alive. The second is that 
the temptation on Dr Verwoerd to “ plug the gap ” by yet 
more legislation will be considerable. 

Finally, it now seems likely that the defence may well 
make the main point of its case, which is that, whatever the 
legal terminology, the trial is a case of political intimidation. 
In addition, the defence may yet prove some of the accused 
not guilty even under South African definitions. It is for 
this reason that the release of sixty-one will probably be 
hailed as a victory for the liberal and anti-apartheid cause 
in South Africa, as yet another blow to a government shaken 
by the effectiveness of strikes and boycotts of goods of 
Afrikaner manufacture. It can be exaggerated. As the 
White Queen said to Alice: “ The trial comes last of all.” 
The ordeal of the remaining accused goes mercilessly on. 
Nevertheless, the protest against the practical consequences 
of the theory of apartheid grows increasingly articulate. 


MALAYA 


A Win for the Tengku 


HE big victory for the Alliance candidate in the recent 
Batu Pahat by-election in Malaya must be heartening 
for the prime minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, who has 
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not had an easy passage since independence was declared 
in August. The Alliance candidate polled almost twice 
as many votes for the government as the two opposition 
candidates combined ; this completely reversed the verdict 
by the by-election at Ipoh a few weeks earlier in which 
the opposition captured a government seat, though by a 
far narrower margin. The Ipoh verdict had suggested 
that criticism was developing against the Malay-Chinese 
Alliance now that the British no longer act as convenient 
scapegoats, and also, more ominously, that racial tension 
between Chinese and Malays was increasing. Which of 
these two results is more in line with Malayan developments 
in the months that have followed independence ? 

There are certain obvious electoral considerations. At 
the Batu Pahat election last week the opposition vote was 
split. At Ipoh, all the malcontents mobilised to support 
Mr Seenivasagam, an Indian, against the government 
candidate, a Chinese. The contrast is the more remarkable 
because Batu Pahat is by no means an overwhelming Malay 
nationalist centre. But in fact there was no obvious 
anti-government candidate at Batu Pahat, and no immediate 
cause to rouse the electorate. At Ipoh, on the other hand, 
the Chinese population was angry at the expulsion of 
over-age students from the Chinese middle schools, and 
Mr Seenivasagam, who is secretary of the “ Progressive 
Party,” skilfully represented himself as the champion of 
all opposition causes including the explosive one of 
Chinese culture, in sore straits from government measures 
to impose a “ national ” educational system on traditional 
Chinese schools. On the other hand, there is little 
in the government’s victory at Batu Pahat to suggest 
that racial tension is diminishing ; it was, whatever the 
issues, an all-Malay fight, just after the UMNO had made 
it clear that their section of the Alliance was to dictate the 
policy of the Alliance as a whole. It also came after the 
proposals of Chin Peng, the Communist rebel leader, for 
peace, which may have enhanced the Tengku’s prestige. 

But Chin Peng still dallies in the jungle, while the educa- 
tional battle with the Chinese schools has only begun. The 
Tengku himself is clearly despondent about the racial 
situation. His position remains strong—the opposition still 
numbers only two—but it is clear that in vulnerable con- 
stituencies, when Chinese anger has been skilfully worked 
up by an experienced politician, the government can easily 
lose seats. The search for a national policy for Malaya 
is far from ended. 


GOVERNMENT 


Anatomy of Leviathan 


THE Growth of Government,” as studied in a newly 
. published PEP broadsheet,* is something more than 
the numerical expansion of the civil service, the increase 
in the number of departments, the 3,600 tons of paper 
destroyed by those departments last year (equal in weight 
to a herd of seven hundred elephants), and the 120 miles 
of shelves there containing papers which may some day go 
to the public records office. It is something more than the 
growth of the central budget relative to the national income, 
or the transfer from private to public ownership and contro! 
of the nationalised industries. It is a qualitative as well as 
a quantitative process, bringing not only an outward shift 
of the frontier between government and non-government 


ee The Growth of Government.” , PEP. 21 pages. 2s, 6d. 
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activities, but a change in their relations and a blurring of 
the frontier itself. Outside the governmental apparatus, 
central and local, as generally understood, there is a con- 
tinued proliferation of bodies performing public functions, 
subject to varying degrees of public control, and dependent 
to a varying extent on public funds: the public corporations 
(differing widely amongst themselves in their degree of 
de jure and still more de facto independence), the various 
types of administrative tribunal, development boards, offi- 
cially established advisory councils. And beyond the fron- 
tier line, outside the official class, it would be unrealistic 
to overlook the public functions of private, self-governing 
bodies, some of which wield statutory authority, while 
others have acquired—as have “trade unions, trade asso- 
ciations, professional bodies and numerous voluntary 
organisations—an almost official authority in their fields.” 

“Government” is in fact something much wider than 
the system described in constitutional textbooks ; and its 
mechanisms are much more complex and less capable of 
being reduced to black-and-white diagrams. Even inside 
the government apparatus proper, the complexity of rela- 
tions between departments—not to speak of the peculiar 
love of secrecy which makes all new developments confi- 
dential—would baffle investigators with much more space 
at their disposal than the PEP pamphleteers. They offer 
some useful signposts ; they can hardly do more. Outside 
that apparatus, complexity and variety are even greater ; 
the interlocking and mutual influence of governmental, 
quasi-governmental and private bodies is, considered in its 
entirety, almost a terra incognita. It is a rather terrifying 
thought that nobody, literally nobody, really knows how 
Britain is governed ; how far the ramifications of authority, 
not on paper but in fact, actually extend. Where important 
centres of power exist, they should also be centres of 
responsibility. But is a progressive gleischschaltung, how- 
ever gentlemanly, the best way of ensuring responsibility 
in the modern state ? The misfortune is that this is one 
question to which some new quasi-governing body, however 
set up, could not really find the answer. So leviathan 
swims ponderously along without it. 


IRAN 


Act of God 


ISASTERS are relative. Early this month, 89 people 

were killed in a London railway accident. Last week- 
end nearly 2,000 Persians were as quickly blotted out in an 
earthquake which devastated inhabited valleys in the 
mountains of western Iran. The cold of mid-winter added 
to the misery and havoc wrought ; the area is not an easy one 
for relief services to reach. 

There is a project, still only embryonic, whereby the 
Baghdad Pact powers shall run a disaster relief service so 
that—their region being one much visited by flood and earth- 
quake—they may do something quick and practical when 
an act of God occurs, and may increase fellow-feeling 
between their peoples. This is an idea worth pursuing ; it 
would enable the one earthquake-free member of the pact 
to show in a material way the sympathy it feels for the 
plight of a friendly nation. Organisation of some system 
of this kind is the more urgent because of the frequency 
of catastrophe in that part of the world. It is only five 
months since a similar tremendous tremor killed a thousand 
people in Iran’s Caspian provinces, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 





UNITED NATIONS 


A New Post 


IR HUMPHREY TREVELYAN, the former British ambassador 
S to Cairo, is to take up an appointment as under-secre- 
tary without portfolio at United Nations headquarters. Sir 
Humphrey’s career with the Indian Civil Service and the 
Foreign Office has given him wide experience of stresses in 
a changing world ; he has seen at close hand the transfer 
of power in India, communist entrenchment in China, and 
the nationalist ferment in the Middle East. His ability to 
distinguish the essence and to cut the waffle in any discus- 
sion are exceptional. 

At present there are two under-secretaries of the status 
Sir Humphrey will hold ; they are Dr Ralph Bunche, an 
American, and Mr Dobrynin, a Soviet citizen. Both stand 
by to do ad hoc jobs for the secretary-general ; some of those 
Dr Bunche has done form part of UN history—notably his 
work as acting mediator in Palestine after the murder of 
Count Bernadotte. Lately he has been handling the UN 
Atomic Energy Agency, and the establishment of Unef. Sic 
Humphrey Trevelyan will bear special responsibilities of 
the same kind. The appointment will add to British credit 
in the diplomatic world. 


The Economist 
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SELF-ABASING BUSINESSMEN 


The commercial classes of England as a whole, have 
q never yet learned sufficiently to respect them- 

selves. ... There are plenty of valuable and respon- 
sible appointments already in the hands of the commercial 
classes, which men educated in business, and only men 
educated in business, are well qualified to fill; and yet see 
only how they give them away. Only too often they bestow 
them on mere aristocratic or high-sounding names—on men 
who can supply no one desideratum of a large business- 
undertaking—men who never had personal experience of 
a single function essential to commercial prosperity except 
consumption. . .. And yet what can be a falser estimate 
of the worth of the mercantile and trading life than to 
estimate its habits of thought and action as worth much 
less than the glitter of an empty name? ... For, in point 
of fact, no position can be more arduous, more properly 
professional than the responsible posts in large Joint Stock 
Companies, which require a practical knowledge of the 
special business, an experience of men, a skill in choosing 
good subordinates, as well as sagacity in dealing with 
complicated acounts, that no man not long and well trained 
could possibly have at command. Why there is this want 
of clear manly appreciation of the value of their own social 
services among these classes, we cannot very clearly explain 
to ourselves. . . . If men abdicate the duties from any 
servile homage towards external qualities that they have 
not got, they must be prepared for failure; and failure will 
be the best medicine for this miserable want of self-respect. 
The broad grain and strong energy of character in the 
middle classes would give them a far more important place 
than they now bear in the social and political scale, did 
they honestly claim their own. But if they will worship 
the aristocracy, at least let it not be shown in their own 
peculiar sphere; at least let it not be shown in transferring 
to them functions for which the aristocratic classes have 
no single requisite. . . . Every man to his work. The 
middle classes must at all events learn, that if they will 
not respect their own work, at least they must not give it 
to those who cannot do it at all. 





LETTERS 


Bolivian Development 


Sir—In your issue of November 3oth, 
Sir John Lomax stated without qualifica- 
tion that the effort by the United Nations 
to assist Bolivia was not at all successful 
and that this example does not inspire 
confidence in attempts to aid govern- 
ments to solve their administrative prob- 
lems. It would be interesting to know 
whether Sir John objects equally to the 
arrangements that have been made by 
which considerable numbers of British 
experts are serving in the public services 
of Ceylon, Burma, Ghana and other 
countries. Is it only when these facili- 
ties are provided by the United Nations 
that the practice becomes reprehensible ? 


It was never expected that the few 
experts nominated by the United Nations 
and appointed by the Bolivian govern- 
ment could themselves solve the serious 
financial problems of that country. 
Domestic political circumstances and the 
measure and timing of external financial 
aid were elements on which these tem- 
porary Bolivian civil servants could exert 
only a limited advisory influence. It was 
their duty to assist in developing sound 
operational procedures in the government 
departments and, as required, to offer 
advice on policy matters. These duties 
they performed—and are continuing to 
perform. In our opinion, and in the 
repeatedly expressed judgment of the 
representatives of the Bolivian govern- 
ment, they have made a most useful con- 
tribution, under circumstances of recog- 
nised difficulty. 


The assistance from the United States 
in connection with the stabilisation plan 
was, of course, welcomed by everyone 
concerned. This was something that 
could be done only through agreement 
with a government that was able and 
willing to provide substantial financial 
aid. It had nothing to do with the 
United Nations experts, except to the 
extent that their work contributed to 
the general strengthening of the Bolivian 
public service. 


I do not understand what Sir John 
means by saying that the United Nations 
is “too fettered and distracted by the 
circumstances of its composition ” to be 
able to recruit first-class experts. We in 
the United Nations who are responsible 
for these recruitment activities are quite 
unconscious of any such fetters. We 
suffer the normal distractions of con- 
temporary life but these have no par- 
ticular relationship to the composition 
of the United Nations. Unlike many 
national or bi-lateral technical assistance 
programmes, we can (and do) use the 
whole world as our field of recruitment. 
With regard to the substance of his 
charge that we do not obtain first-class 
experts, I can only say that in our own, 
possibly prejudiced, view we believe that 


we have established and maintained a 
remarkably high standard. Indeed, we 
take great pride in the quality of our 
experts, and I know of no one who is in 
a position to judge who shares Sir John’s 
opinion.—Yours faithfully, 

United Nations H. L. KEENLEYSIDE 


Hongkong 


Sir—The article by your Hongkong 
correspondent tends to political sensa- 
tionalism, without any real basis of 
economic facts. 


Naval dockyard workers are a small 
proportion of Hongkong’s labour force, 
and your correspondent’s description of 
them as leading a “speculative existence” 
gives quite a false impression. Besides 
being one of the world’s greatest ports 
and business centres, with the highest 
per capita foreign trade of any country 
in the world, the colony has highly 
developed industries into which the 
dockyarders should be absorbed. They 
have not been tempted in the past to 
emigrate to Communist China, and 
probably will not do so now. The naval 
base is in fact a gigantic traffic-block 
using much valuable land right in the 
middle of the city, and its removal is 
likely to be acclaimed locally, not only 
as an act of political and strategic 
realism, but as enhancing rather than 
diminishing the Colony’s economic 
efficiency. 


As for the Americans, they have never 
shown the slightest inclination to under- 
write or support Hongkong or other 
British interests in the Far East ; on the 
contrary, they prefer to appear as “ anti- 
colonialists.” Hongkong receives no aid 
from anyone ; it is a stronghold of free 
enterprise. © Macao, as a “grisly 
spectre,” frightens Hongkong about as 
much as Venice frightens contemporary 
Britain. 


The Hongkong investor is a wider and 
cannier species than your correspondent 
depicts him to be and by no means a 
newcomer to set beside the older “ in- 
struments of authority.” The Jockey 
Club, Jardine’s and Hongkong Bank 
effectively represent the investor—and 
have done so for a long time past. 


It would indeed be a pity if British 
confidence in Hongkong were to be 
undermined while it is so sturdy in 
Hongkong itself. One certain way to 
bring this about is by false depictions 
of the Hongkong situation as precarious. 
—Yours faithfully, E. S. Kirsy 
University of Hongkong 


* 


Sir—In your issue of December 7th, 
your Hongkong correspondent says that 
the decision to close the Royal Naval 
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dockyard here has “spread alarm and 
despondency,” and suggests that this has 
caused a slump in investors’ confidence. 


The following table shows quotations 
for a representative selection of Hong- 
kong stocks before and after the 
announcement of this decision in the 
local press on November 29th: 


Nov. Nov. Dec. 
14th 28th 
Hongkong Bank 832 845 
Hongkong Docks.... 513 
Hongkong Hotels.... 14-10 
Hongkong Lands .... . 
Tramways 
Yaumati Ferry 
Hongkong Electric... 
G.1.G 
HK and FE Investment 
Textile Corp 


Where are the signs of “alarm and 
despondency ” ?—Yours faithfully, 
Hongkong A. K. Murray 


Arbitration 


Sir—Fortunately neither union leaders 
nor most arbitrators are quite so simple 
as the economic model from which Mr 
Einzig appears to draw his conclusions 
in your issue of December 7th makes 
out. He argues that if wages were some- 
how prevented from following any given 
price rise the consequent fall in demand 
would soon restore the old price. 

It sounds like the kind of nursery tale 
economics that we trade unionists are 
tired of hearing. If the price rise was 
due to higher import prices, for instance, 
it does not follow that a reduction in 
our demand would lower them—rather 
would they be sold elsewhere. Or, an 
increase in prices may be due to govern- 
ment action, such as the removal of the 
subsidies, which does not reduce overall 
demand since it may only be a transfer, 
say, from the housewife to the surtax 
payer. Yet again, if the price rise is due 
to an increase in the proportion of 
resources going to defence work which 
means that more incomes are seeking the 
same, or smaller, output of consumer 
goods and services no wage freeze will 
bring them back again. Finally, what 
reason has Mr Einzig to assume that 
even if a price rise reduces the demand 
for his goods a manufacturer will not 
prefer the lower sale if it yields him the 
same income ? He can then cut back 
output or export his surplus. 

Surely these instances are enough to 
show that things are a good deal more 
complicated than Mr Einzig suggests. 
Wage determination processes are only 
one part of a general competition for 
resources and real income, and the trade 
unionist cannot afford to stand still. If 
the government lets its own doctrines 
inhibit the effective use of its fiscal, 
monetary and exchange rate instruments, 
why should one section of the com- 
munity, the trade unionists, contract out 
of this planless “opportunity state” 
which is supposed to be doubling our 
standard of living ? If the captain can’t 
steer the ship it’s no good his blaming 
the stokers.—Yours faithfully, 

Co. Durham JAMEs TINN 
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Communist China 


The Blue Ants 


By Robert Guillain. 

Secker and Warburg. 257 pages. 
The Chinese Economy 

By Solomon Adler. 

Routledge & Kegan Paul. 276 pages. 253. 
Mao’s China 

By Ygael Gluckstein. 

Allen and Unwin. 438 pages. 403. 
Return to China 

By James Bertram. 

Heinemann. 251 pages. 253. 
Turkestan Alive 


By Basil Davidson. 
Cape. 255 pages. 25s. 


258. 


= who wants to study communist 
China has two courses open to him, 
both frustrating. He can seek a visa, 
and, if he gets one, travel thousands of 
miles across the. Jength and breadth of 
the vast country without finding a single 
Chinese who will give him anything but 
the official party handout talk. Or he 
can sit at home and read the handouts, 
looking between the lines with a magni- 
fying glass for faint clues to the truth 
or falsehood of the official statistics and 
sweeping generalisations. If he tackles 
course (b) first, and publishes the results, 
he wiljl probably not be allowed to 
embark on course (a) later. If he plumps 
for (a), his report on his first journey 
had better be a favourable one, or he 
may not find it so easy to get into China 
again. All in all, it is surprising to find 
sO many people patient enough to 
attempt the task of writing about China 
at all, and able enough to produce books 
which, when taken together, give an 
illuminating and pretty comprehensive 
picture of this enormous yet evasive 
country. 

Mr Adler and Mr Gluckstein have 
worked mainly from the material avail- 
able for study, though Mr Adler, an 
American, has also been able to draw on 
his personal knowledge of pre-com- 
munist China (1941-47).. Mr Adler 
addresses himself specifically to eco- 
nomics ; but since economic policy is so 
inextricably entwined with ideology and 
faction-fighting in communist states, his 
survey naturally spills over at certain 
points into the broader field which Mr 
Gluckstein has worked. Both authors 
have shown a proper abhorrence of the 
often wildly inaccurate reports of main- 
land developments issued from Formosa. 
They analyse, sometimes minutely, the 
at first sight unpromisingly propagandist 
information that floods out from Peking 
itself, drawing attention to flaws and 
self-contradictions but giving credit 
where it is due, and cross-checking many 
points by reference to the eye-witness 
accounts of the more reliable among 


China’s recent visitors. Between them 
they provide a mass of most valuable 
information, well garnished with quota- 
tions and statistics and thoroughly in- 
dexed. The only thing missing is the 
extra dimension that direct personal 
observation can add. 


This extra dimension is the dominant 
characteristic of the other three books, 
whose authors have all travelled in the 
new China. But their personal reactions 
could scarcely vary more widely. Mr 
Davidson, who has already written a 
book, on the basis of a brief conducted 
tour, describing how all] is now for the 
best in the best of all possible Chinas, 
here repeats the theme with respect to 
Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan). Through 
the courteous interpreters and chap- 
erones who accompanied him round 
that remote and fascinating province, he 
was assured at every step that everything 
was going splendidly. Between making 
his tour and completing his narrative, 
however, Mr Davidson experienced the 
Hungarian revolution; and that may 
account for the faint note of doubt which 
just occasionally creeps in. 

M. Guillain, in contrast, reacts vio- 
lently against the communist authorities’ 
smiling surveillance. His journalist’s 
instincts were deeply offended when, for 
instance, he was debarred even from 
seeking out a typical worker’s family for 
himself, and instead chauffeured from 
a Ministry to an officially selected house- 
hold each of whose inhabitants was a 
privileged “ cadre ” or “ model.” He duly 
records the economic and social achieve- 
ments of the communist regime, but is 
appalled by the crushing weight of 
mental conformity now imposed on a 
people of lively intelligence. His book, 
far the most perceptive and best written 
of those under review here, may, by the 
sheer force of its urgent reasoning, 
convey an unduly horrid image of the 
new state ; but it is impossible to ignore 
his arguments or his warnings. 


Mr Bertram, too, has a questioning 
mind, but his is a gentler soul. He is 
amused rather than angered by evasive- 
mess and cant (perhaps because he is 
not a journalist). A New Zealander with 
considerable knowledge of pre-1949 
China—including personal acquaintance 
with some of the present communist 
rulers—his “ return to China ” (with one 
of those innumerable delegations) was 
marked by his successful efforts to look 
up old friends and see how their new 
circumstances compared with their old 
ones. He would not, one imagines, re- 
gard his readably chatty book as a very 
profound piece of analysis ; it is, rather, 
an intelligent traveller’s tale ; and he will 
by now have had to revise his hopeful 
opinions about the continuing importance 
of non-communist politicians in China. 
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But he does venture some observations, 
on the level of commonsense, among 
them the thought that while the free 
world will evidently have to come to 
terms with communist China, the com- 
munists for their part must learn to 
appreciate the free world’s way. In some 
passages he seems to be writing in the 
hope that his words will reach the eyes 
of readers in Peking. One would like to 
think this hope justified. 


Alliance Despite 
Controversy 


The History of United States Naval 
Operations in World War II: 

Vol. XI The Invasion of France and 
Germany, 1944-45 


By S. E. Morison. 
Oxford University Press. 345 pages. 453. 


N his inaugural lecture as Regius 
Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford Professor Trevor-Roper told his 
audience that “history that is not con- 
troversial is dead history,” and gave 
warning that, if the professional 
historians allowed their art to degrade 
into mere antiquarianism, they would 
kill all public interest in it. After read- 
ing this latest volume of Professor 
Morison’s monumental work, and sur- 
veying it in the light of what he wrote 
in the earlier volumes, one feels confi- 
dent that he must agree wholeheartedly 
with the Regius Professor ; for hz never 
shirks controversy—indeed he some- 
times seems to revel in it to such aa 
extent that the actual operations he has 
set out to describe take a_ rather 
secondary place in his narrative; and 
his style is so fluent that only rarely 
does he fail to sustain the reader’s 
interest. Doubtless a popular contem- 
porary history needs to contain 
anecdotes, but some of the anecdotes in 
this volume, such as the sudden raid by 
the Germans cut off in the Channel 
Islands on Granville in March, 1945, are 
perhaps given a disproportionate space. 
The most controversial part of this 
volume is that in which Mr Morison 
discusses Mediterranean strategy and 
the landing in southern France in 
August, 1944. He comes down almost 
as heavily against the Italian campaign 
as he does against the central Europeaa 
strategy which the British Prime 
Minister hoped to develop from victory 
in Italy. It has lately become fashion- 
able in this country (perhaps too 
fashionable) to decry Mr Churchill’s 
strategic insight; yet no one seems to 
have noticed how paradoxical it ts that 
recent reassessments of Gallipoli have 
judged him right, just at the time when 
sO many critics have satisfied themselves 
that in the last war he was generally 


wrong. Perhaps it will take forty years 
to arrive at a balanced view of his 
Mediterranean strategy as well. Cer- 


tainly Mr Morison produces no new 
evidence against it, and an impartial 
reader may feel that he is slightly too 
dogmatic in his forthright condemnation 
of the Prime Minister’s purposes. 
When one leaves the strategic con- 
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troversies of those days behind, and 
comes to the problem involved in 
assembling, training, and finally launch- 
ing the two gigantic assault forces, the 
chief impression gained is one of bound- 
less admiration for the feats of organisa- 
tion and interservice co-operation which 
made them possible. The history of 
combined operations is studded with 
what Sir Julian Corbett called the 
“corrupting blight” of disagreements 
between commanders ; yet in 1944 there 
was hardly a whiff of such antagonisms 
—until, perhaps, the armies reached 
Antwerp in September. Much was, of 
course, owed to General Eisenhower’s 
persuasive powers and tact ; but the two 
sea officers most concerned—Admiral 
Sir Bertram Ramsay in England and 
Admiral H. K. Hewitt, USN, in th 
Mediterranean—surely gained for them- 
selves a place in history among the 
greatest architects of victory. Professor 
Morison has done well to remind us of 
what those two commanders accom- 
plished, especially in these days when 
the conquest of space seems to be tend- 
ing to make us forget that we still need 
to contro] the seas in order to live. 

If this book is not quite so gripping 
as some of the American historian’s 
earlier volumes, it may merely be that 
the march towards final victory is harder 
to describe with inspiration than the 
arduous struggle and the great sea 
battles of earlier years. But by including 
some contemporary events, notably the 
U-boat operations against the invasion 
fleets, in other volumes the historian has 
certainly made it harder for the reader 
10 gain a clear picture of the difficulties 
surmounted. Nevertheless Professor 
Morison’s is an account that British 
readers should study—if only to remind 
them of the astonishing intimacy of the 
Anglo-American alliance of those days. 
It is, perhaps, rather a pity that the 
emphasis placed on the controversies 
may mislead the younger generation 
into forgetting the harmony with which 
the two nations’ soldiers, sailors and air- 
men planned, organised and launched 
“Neptune” and “Dragoon” — the 
greatest combined operations of all time. 


Planning and Controls 


Economic Planning by Programme 
and Control in Great Britain 


By Gilbert Walker. 
Heinemann. 175 pages. 


ae machinery of wartime planning 
has been, or is in process of being, 
fully described in the civi] histories of 
the second world war. A good concise 
account of the transition of the 
machinery to peacetime operation, of 
jis modifications and decline, is badly 
needed. This might have been it. 
Although it contains plenty of good 
material and comment, Professor 
Walker’s book fails in important re- 
spects. It is badly organised, and the 
knowledge and intelligence required of 
the reader vary from chapter to chapter. 
The comments on how well or badly 
the machinery really worked, especially 
in the postwar years, are unsystematic : 
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and there is nowhere any attempt to 
pull them together into an appraisal 
either of particular controls or of the 
whole structure of control. Quite un- 
necessary confusion results from the fact 
that the system as it existed in, say, 1947 
is all described in the present tense as 
though it existed at the time of writing. 
Only in the last chapter does the un- 
initiated reader realise that the controls 
and the machinery he was reading about 
either are defunct or have radically 
changed their character. In general the 
book is badly out of date: this would 
not matter if it was consistently out of 
date—for instance, if it were specifically 
a study of planning in wartime and 
under the postwar Labour governments 
—but this is not so. Lastly Professor 
Walker has tried to cover too much 
ground in a short book. The resultant 
compression is uneven, and the discus- 
sion of some of the major topics such 
as Britain’s international position, and 
the sterling area, becomes seriously mis- 
leading as so much is left out. 

The best chapters: are numbers three, 
four and five, concerned with domestic 
planning in wartime and the immediate 
postwar period. These chapters draw 
heavily on the official histories, but do 
contain much’ factual information of a 
kind that is not at all easily available to 
the student, and as such they will be 
useful. 


Humane Prehistory 


Seven Caves: Archacological Explora- 
tions in the Middle East. 


By Carleton S. Coon. 
Cape. 323 pages. 28s. 


R CARLETON Coon, the distinguished 
American anthropologist, is well 
known in this country as the author of 
a deservedly popular “ History of Man.” 
In his new book he describes the 
exploration of a network of caves strung 
out over a zone of vital importance in 
the study of prehistory, from Tangier 
over Syria and Iran to Afghanistan. 
After telling us what he hoped to learn 
by digging these caves, Dr Coon devotes 
a chapter to recounting the investigation 
of each one and concludes by summing 
up the results in broad terms. 
Analysed thus baldly his book might 
be thought to have only a limited appeal 
beyond the (today by no means negli- 
gible) ranks of amateurs of prehistory, 
but this would be to ignore the humanity 
with which the story is told. Profession- 
ally Dr Coon is a physical anthropolo- 
gist, but in this account he displays an 
interest in his fellows of a much more 
generalised kind ; one feels he would get 
along famously with Herodotus, the real 
father of anthropology. Anyone in- 
terested in places, most of them 
comparatively little known, and in the 
peoples who inhabit them, will gain 
pleasure and instruction from his pages. 
Then there is a biographical and 
adventure interest. In describing how 
he overcame difficulties and in particular 
how he contrived to understand and 
take advantage of the cultural inhibi- 
tions and individual quirks of the often 
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ill-assorted groups of natives, on whose 
moral and physical co-ordination the 
success of his operations depended, Dr 
Coon displays his own _ essential 
humanity. One is impressed by the 
sense of direction which impelled his 
choice of where to dig and by the sheer 
drive with which over a period of fifteen 
years he carried out excavations in diffi- 
cult terrain that might daunt many 
people under easier conditions. 

Lastly, there is the satisfaction of 
seeing what came out of it all. After 
sharing in the salvage of flints and bones 
from the successive strata of caves—up 
to 40 and more feet in depth—one is 
fascinated to be made aware of how 
these traces of early man have enlarged 
knowledge of prehistory and above all 
of how they have helped to modify 
objectives for further work. 

Not all the author’s concepts will 
commend themselves to colleagues—for 
instance the “ethnic personality” with 
which he makes some play—and some 
readers will be jarred by occasional 
crudities of expression; but the pre- 
dominant impression is one of good 
sense, gusto and a disarming honesty. 


Man and Mind 


Sigmund Freud, Life and Work 
Vol. III. The Last Phase 1919-1939 


By Ernest Jones. : 
Hogarth Press. 536 pages. 35s. 

HIS last volume of Dr _ Jones’s 

biography of Freud is in some ways 
the most impressive and revealing. The 
extraordinary steadfastness of the central 
figure through bereavement, illness, 
exile, and the vagaries of some of his 
briJliant but neurotic followers, makes it 
plain that as a man no less than as an 
intellect Freud was one of the great 
personalities of the recent past. 

The book covers the period from the 
end of the First World War until 
Freud’s death in 1939. In spite of 
personal tragedy he saw during these 
years the success of the movement he 
had originated and continued to inspire. 
But the reactions of other people never 
seem to have meant a great deal to 
Freud outside his own circle of friends 
and associates. He kept his eye firmly 
on his data and did the best he could 
with the material that presented itself in 
his clinica] work. 

His insistence upon the immediate 
evidence, together with an occasional 
fondness for speculative interpretation, 
though it made for original thinking, had 
its drawbacks, and we find Freud toying 
with telepathy and holding minority 
views on the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays. In a way these foibles make him 
more human and attractive. He was not 
always right even within his proper 
field, though some of his followers, but 
not Dr Jones, have tended to treat him 
as an oracle. But it will be a long time 
before we meet his equal in patience, 
penetration and theoretical ingenuity. 
Despite the pessimism of his views, 
Freud’s life gives one reason to feel a 
litte more optimistic than he did about 
the possibilities of the human species. 
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Whig Politics 
The Letters of Lady Palmerston 


Selected and Edited by Tresham Lever. 
Murray. 376 pages. 28s. 


7 interesting collection of letters 
contains few real surprises, but 
taken as a whole it gives a lively picture 
of Whig society and politics from the 
time of the Queen Caroline case to the 
passing of the second Reform Bill. Lady 
Palmerston, if not always at the centre 
of the political stage, was usually in the 
wings. She entertained large numbers 
of distinguished and undistinguished 
politicians and diplomats, commented 
sometimes shrewdly, often very ineptly, 
on the main political issues of the day, 
and above all defended her husband’s 
policies with unremitting energy. 
Although her letters present many 
glimpses of the open-air background of 
the Whig coteries—* ruralising ” among 
the lilacs and rhododendrons—they 
reveal too the considerable amount of 
work that Whig politicians, including 
Palmerston, had to undertake. “The 
idle workmen who are now striking for 
nine hours: work instead of ten,” Lady 
Palmerston wrote in 1859, “are little 
aware of the labour of being Prime 
Minister and having occupation all day 
and half the night beside.” 

Lady Palmerston liked neither the 
repeal of the corn laws—Peel, she 
believed, had created “much ill blood 
and squabbling in families and all 
parties in confusion ”—nor the “ horrid 
Reform Bill” of 1867 passed at a time 
when the brakes applied by her husband 
had been removed and when there was 
“no man living fit to be Minister of this 
great country.” There is little material 
in the letters on the first Reform Bill of 
1832, but Lady Palmerston believed that 
after its passing there would soon be 
only two parties in England—the 
“ Constructive ” and the “ Destructive.” 
The sooner this line was drawn, she 
added, the better. Not much attention 
is paid in her correspondence, however, 
to the “constructive” aspects of 
Palmerston’s work. We learn more of 
his prejudices than of his achievements. 
The draymen of Bankside, who attacked 
General Haynau on his visit to England 
in 1850, are admired for their “ feeling,” 
Lord John Russell’s “meanness” and 
“treachery ” are underlined, and neither 
Mr Gladstone nor Bright gets a mention. 

Sir Tresham Lever has edited the 
letters well, although he is somewhat 
unduly addicted to exclamation marks 
in his link passages. He is not an un- 
critical admirer of Lady Palmerston, but 
he sets her firmly in the middle of a 
political world that was never the same 
again after her death. 


Europe’s Nerve Centre 


The Austrian Odyssey 


By Gordon Shepherd. 
Macmillan. 316 pages. 30s. 


'’ spite of many sweeping, and often 
inaccurate, generalities, Mr Shep- 
herd provides a valuable, and timely, 
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account of a country which is too often 
estimated in terms of music, mountains 
and gemiitlichkeit instead of as one of 
the most impartant nerve centres of 
Europe. He delves a little into its 
history—both Imperial and Republican 
— and claims that the so-called 
“miracle” of Austria’s economic 
recovery after the war was a perfectly 
normal development in view of the 
Austrian people’s capacity for hard work 
and the fact that the country has impres- 
sive natural resources. He strikes 
entirely new ground with an interesting 
account of the Austrian Resistance 
movement and concludes with an analy- 
sis of Austria’s struggle to escape from 
the occupation after the war and of its 
prospects as a guaranteed neutral. 

In elaborating his story, Mr Shepherd 
is less happy than when drawing his 
conclusions. He claims, for example, 
that the Austrians are “a compact racial 
mass behind their border fringes of 
Magyar and Slav.” One has only to 
open the Vienna telephone directory to 
see that in the Austrian capital (where 
more than one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion live) the Magyars and Slavs are not 
on the fringes at all; they are right in 
the country. They are, in fact, just as 
Austrian as the descendants of the 
Germanic tribes—one reason’ why 
Austria would find it difficult to settle 
down as a mere part of Germany. 

While denying that Austrians in the 
mass want Anschluss, Mr Shepherd 
rightly sees a real danger of their being 
forced into the German orbit by econo- 
mic pressure. To counteract this, he 
wants the Austrians to divert their over- 
seas trading from Hamburg and Bremen 
to Trieste. Vienna, he declares, remains 
Trieste’s “one firm anchor in Central 
Europe.” Unfortunately, Vienna is 
nothing of the sort. Vienna has the 
Danube on its doorstep, and even today, 
with an Iron Curtain across it, the 
Danube is more use to Vienna than 
Trieste is ever likely to be. Further- 
more, the German railways offer special 
rates to Austrian goods in transit to 
German ports. 

But “ The Austrian Odyssey ” remains 
well worth reading in spite of its blem- 
ishes. There is, for instance, much food 
for thought in the story of how Austria 
stabilised its wage-price scales in 1951. 
Wages had been chasing prices and 
prices had been chasing wages ever 
since the war ended. Suddenly the race 
stopped. And it was done, in typical 
Austrian fashion, by employers, workers 
and the Government getting together 
and not only hammering out acceptable 
wage-price scales for the whole of 
industry and the civil service, and a 
reasonable rate for borrowing money 
from the banks, but also sticking to them. 


The Navy Old and New 


The History of the British Navy 


By Michael Lewis. 
Penguin Books. 288 pages. 3s. 


. people could be better qualified 


than the author to write this book. 


A working lifetime spent in the study 
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and teaching of naval history is rare, and 
his immense and detailed knowledge of 
his subject will be remembered by 
readers of “The Navy of Britain.” 

The title needs some explanation. 
The use of the definite article has a 
suggestion of finality which is perhaps 
misleading ; but the British Navy it 
must be, in order to include the cen- 
turies before the Royal Navy existed, 
and to cover the dominion navies, which 
fought beside their mother service in 
two world wars, and which make a 
fleeting appearance in this book. 

Professor Lewis divides his story 
under three headings: the Old Navy, 
the Royal Navy, and the New Navy. 
Of these the first, though it covers a 
period of eight hundred years, is for 
obvious reasons the shortest. There 
were “king’s ships” at various times 
from the days of Alfred, but the 
specialised features of warships emerged 
but slowly, and a coherent policy for 
their use cannot be said to have existed 
before the reign of Henry VII. 

It is curious that the description 
“Royal” was formally applied to the 
navy by Charles II, the first king who 
did not literally own it. Thereafter it 
became the property of the nation and 
the instrument of Parliament, and on the 
whole both people and Parliament were 
better served than they deserved. 
Starved in peacetime, hurriedly manned 
in war, cheered in victory and neglected 
again immediately afterwards, this was 
the navy’s cycle, which was repeated with 
great regularity. 
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> Emanuel 
Shinwell 


writes in TRUTH 


yof THE EMPLOYERS’ 
CHALLENGE 


By H. A. CLEGG and R. ADAMS 
2/ls. net 
.. for all emplovers, union officials, shop 
stewards, and members of trade unions, 
it is an essential part of their education. 
To ignore the facts and lessons contained 
in these pages might be fatal to our 
prospects of industrial peace in the years 
fo come, 





$ Wage Policy and the 
jis Service 


By H. A. CLEGG and T. E. CHESTER 
25s. net 
An interesting and original specialised 
contribution to the literature on wages. 
—THE FINANCIAL TIMES. 
Highly recommended to any member 
interested in Whitlevism—Association 
of Scientific Workers. 


i The Theory of General 


‘Static Equilibrium 
By E. RALDO FOSSATI 30s. net 
Translated by G. L. SHACKLE 


Prepared from the fourth Italian en” 
larged edition of Professor Fossati’s 
Elementi di economia razionale. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
49 Broad St. 


Oxford 
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When Hawke 
Couflan 

Then we had beef and beer. 

Now Mounseer’s beat, -we’ve nought to 

eat, 

For you have nought to fear. 

For ninety years the navy suffered 
from the thraldom of the rigid Fighting 
Instructions which led to several 
notorious courtsmartial and indirectly 
cost Byng his life and, as well, a second 
and less important handicap. The 
design of Britain’s rivals’ ships was so 
superior that a captured enemy was 
always in great demand, and not un- 
commonly served as flagship. The 
history of the battle cruisers at Jutland, 
and the punishment absorbed by the 
dying Bismarck in the second world war 
strongly suggests that this deficiency 
survived the French wars. 

A hundred years of virtual — naval 
peace, from 1815 to 1914, saw the transi- 
tion from sail to steam, and the intro- 
duction of iron ships, rifled guns, the 
turret and the torpedo. The same period 
saw the institution of the long service 
seaman, and the standardisation of entry 
and orderly retirement of officers. The 
navy that began the first and second 
world wars was, in fact, unrecognisably 
different, in men as well as material, 
from its predecessor which had sailed 
the seas from Tudor times till Trafalgar. 
One says “ began ” advisedly, for in each 
war the civilian seafaring population, 
and the willing amateur provided, as of 
old, the bulk of those who fought them. 

Professor Lewis’s style is too col- 
loquial and over-adorned with clichés. 
But the way he has covered a vast sub- 
ject in the space available is admirable. 


did bang Mounseer 


Farthing Dip 


Portrait of a Rebel: The Life and 
Work of Robert Louis Stevenson 


By Richard Aldington. 
pages. 21s. 


— biographies arouse a quite pas- 
sionate wish that the subject might 
get to work on his chronicler. “ Portrait 
of a Rebel” is one of them. It is a rea- 
sonably competent, fresh, and not wholly 
imperceptive account of RLS’s life and 
work ; formative childhood years, father- 
son tension, rebellion against respect- 
ability and dogma, literary vocation, 
battle with ill-health, friendships, travels, 
marriage, varied achievements, recogni- 
tion, the final South Seas chapter. It 
starts, but leaves unpursued, some inter- 
esting hares ; did social climate, as one 
letter hints, account for Stevenson’s 
relatively feeble handling, throughout 
his work, of his female characters ; or a 
more radical psychological lack, stem- 
ming from his relationship with his 
parents, accounting also for his marriage 
to a dominating and protective woman 
ten years his senior ? How far was this 
passionate advocate of sincerity a play- 
actor—or, putting it more kindly, a 
perennial small boy engrossed in let’s 
pretend ? 

And—most central to the book’s theme 
or title—is “rebel” really the word for 
him? He reacted violently, indeed, 
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against the hellfire faith which had laid 
waste his childhood, and against the 
respectability of the unco’ guid; with 
what pain endured, inflicted, and 
rebounding upon himself, can be learned 
—better even than from the letters or 
from such tales as “The Story of a 
Lie ”—from that haunting and harrow- 
ing fable “The House of Eld.” Yet, so 
doing, he reacted to a convention of per- 
sonal honour partaking at once of the 
burgess’s integrity — acknowledge and 
pay your just debts—and the gentleman- 
adventurer’s panache ; he had none of 
the true rebel’s nihilism ; there is a world 
of difference between Jacobite and 
Jacobin. 

It is to Mr Aldington’s credit that he 
both stimulates speculation and provides 
the material on which it may work. But 
one is left in the end wondering why he 
picked Stevenson as a subject. He is 
totally out of sympathy with everything 
that made Stevenson tick. That cour- 
ageous, zestfully positive response to the 
universe which Stevenson basically main- 
tained, above all the long gruelling battle 
with devitalising illness, is to him a Polly- 
anna pose and a posthumous myth. 
“Great task of happiness” he jeers, 
“happy as kings”; look at this picture 
of incompetent Bohemian squalor, this 
evidence of downheartedness, that piece 
of realistically grim reporting or disillu- 
sioned speculation, and does not “ happy 
as kings” sound silly? As for the 
romance, the exhilaration of physical 
adventures, the delight in drama and 
action, it is repeatedly described as 
“ spurious ” or “ factitious ” ; a judgment 
left unjustified and best ascribed to sheer 
incompatibility of temperament. 

Mr Aldington never misses a prod at 
the contrast between fantasy and reality ; 
he speaks of the “ would-be adventurer 
and warrior dependent: on women,” the 
“harmless pirate,” and repeatedly, in a 
gratuitously patronising quasi-French 
locution, of “the good Stevenson,” “ the 
excellent Stevenson.” More gratuitous 
still is the undercurrent of innuendo. 
Was it not lucky that Stevenson was such 
a charmer? Through the friends it 
made him in the literary world, through 
the attractiveness it imparted to his 
narrative even of intrinsically dull events, 
did his charm not pay off handsomely ? 
Was he not wise to steer clear of such 
projects as offered no chance of coining 
that charm into sales ? Or an ethical 
precept is quoted ; did Stevenson invari- 
ably live up to it ? asks his biographer, 
and leaves the question suggestively in 
the air. Stevenson’s entourage comes off 
still worse. Grudgingly, Mr Aldington 
concedes that Fanny Stevenson was a 
devoted wife, Colvin a devoted friend ; 
but Fanny was a monster of vanity, an 
intriguer, a bossy incompetent, Colvin 
was a hypocrite, both conspired to white- 
wash and prettify Stevenson after his 
death—in the interests, naturally, not of 
his good fame as according to their lights 
they cherished it, but of his royalties. 

One would indeed like to read Steven- 
son’s comments on “ Portrait of a Rebel.” 
Speculation homes happily on that other 
“Portrait” beginning “1 am a kind of 
farthing dip... .” 
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BUILDING IN CONCRETE P 
IS FASTER... “TJ WHOS 


... costs less 
with CFL from SOUTH AFRICA 
Acclaimed by the discerning 


When you build with 
CFL, you are certain to 
be in production much 
sooner! And, not only 
do CFL build faster— 
they also show substan- 
tial savings over every 
other method of con- 
struction! CFL pre-cast 
concrete industrial 
buildings are speeding 
factory expansion. 
throughout the country. 
A postcard will bring 
you further informa- 
tion by return post. 


The greatest wine experts 
have praised the quality and 
flavour of fine South African 
Sherries, produced under the 
traditional Solera system and 
matured in the incomparable 
climate of Cape Province where 
wine has been made for 300 years. 
There is a selection from light, dry 
Sherries to full rich brown to please 
every discerning palate. 


v South African Sherries are 
; obtainable from good wine mer- 
chants in every part of the 
Country—try them yourself 
and agree with the experts. 


CONCRETE FRAMES LIMITED 
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Better Lighting — Better Production 


What is the lighting in your factory like? Have you recently checked the 
lighting level round the works with a light meter? 

The right lighting has a significant effect on the speed and accuracy of 
production. When its strength, position and type is suitable for each job 
the craftsman can give full play to his skill, and the works engineer can 
do full justice to his shop. 

Good lighting is only one of the many ways in which electricity is 
playing a vital part in the drive for higher productivity. 


Electricity for Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, or get in touch with E.D.A. 
They can lend you, without charge, films about the uses of electricity in industry. 
E.D.A. are also publishing a series of books on Electricity and Productivity. Titles 
now available are: Lighting in Industry, Electric Resistance Heating, Electric 
Motors and Controls, Higher Production, Materials Handling, and the latest 
addition to the series, Induction and Dielectric Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 
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Modern methods for ancient acres 


Over centuries-old fields of rice and sugar 
cane a new sound is being heard vx Shouts 
of encouragement to plodding carabaos 
and oxen are being supplanted by the 
hum of modern farm machinery vx Effi- 
cient equipment is bringing in bigger 
crops with less effort—aiding economies, 
easing the farmer's life v In many of 
the countries where agriculture plays 


a vital role, Caltex quality petroleum 
products help maintain and expand farm 
prosperity vy Through the power of 
petroleum, Caltex fuels and lubricants 
run the machinery that lightens the work 
load, increases the standard of living for 
the peoples of over 70 countries. Caltex— 
partner in progress in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. 
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Washington's 
Rival Regents 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE eagle, a French observer has remarked, now has 
‘han heads. There is the convalescent President, 
gallantly exerting himself at the revivalist meeting in Paris. 
There is his general manager, Mr Sherman Adams, 
tightening a notch further the staff system by which all 
troubles which can be disposed of are kept from bothering 
the President. Finally, there is the Vice President, whose 
renewed prominence only underlines the constitutional 
ambiguity of his status. 

Since the President’s stroke there has been much 
speculation about the supposed rivalry between Mr 
Eisenhower’s appointed deputy, Mr Adams, and his elected 
heir, Mr Nixon. Mr Nixon has the glamour of popular 
election but no executive power. Mr Adams has enormous 
executive power, to which he was neither elected nor even 
confirmed by the Senate, and for which he accounts neither 
to a congressional committee nor to the press. This power 
is solely in the President’s gift. It cannot escape either man 
that in the event of Mr Nixon’s succession through Mr 
Eisenhower’s death or resignation, the new President would 
want his own choice in Mr Adams’s intimate place of chief 
Assistant. But in the present situation Mr Nixon has 
conducted himself with the decent restraint of a man with 
prospects but without power. It is worth repeating that the 
only functions which the Vice President holds in his own 
right are those of presiding over the Senate when it is in 
session and of attending the meetings of the National 
Security Council. His office is in the Capitol, where 
Congress meets, not in the White House; when the 
President is ill Mr Adams invites Mr Nixon to drop in 
regularly and lends him a desk while he is there. In such 
an emergency the Vice President participates in the visible 
work of the “regency” more because the public expects 
him to do so than for any constitutional reason. 

The President’s Assistant, a member of a cadet branch 
of the famous Adams family, is a small businessman who 
served the politically insignificant state of New Hampshire 
as speaker of its Legislature, as Congressman and as 
Governor. Since the Eisenhower Administration began, his 
has been the most publicised hidden hand in Washington ; 
until very recently part of his strength has derived from 
the fact that he has been silent and his sudden crop of 
partisan speeches suggests that in this he was very wise. 
His sneer at Mr Adlai Stevenson’s presence in the State 
Department, his extraordinarily ill-conceived reaction to 
the sputnik—that he was not proposing to play a game 
of “celestial basketball” with the Russians—and his 
peevish observations that so far from taking over the 
President’s proper functions he and the staff were solely 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial sta in London. 


concerned with making the President “the best informed 


man in the country,” all provoked nothing but hollow 
mocking laughs. 


NLY the four senior departmental heads, the Secretaries 
O of State, Defence and Treasury and the Attorney 
General, have a close working relationship with the 
President. Other members of the Cabinet, which lacks the 
stature of its British equivalent, normally see him only at 
the weekly meetings. Apart from these meetings and the 
weekly sessions of the National Security Council even the 
Vice President sees Mr Eisenhower only about once a 
month. Between the President and the government depart- 
ments and other official agencies that theoretically report 
directly to him is interposed the proliferating bureaucracy, 
known collectively as the White House, at whose apex 
Mr Adams sits. Apart from Mr Adams himself the most 
important figure is probably General Wilton Persons, who 
has for the whole of this Administration been in charge of 
the President’s relations with Congress. He more than 
anyone is the author and chief executor of the President’s 
passive policy of legislative appeasement. 

Presidential assistants, who act as chairmen of inter- 
departmental committees—a kind of embryo “ overlord” 
system—are being brought into the White House at an 
increasing rate. Indeed the arrival of yet another, 


supposedly with direct access to the President, has become 


the normal reaction to the sudden bursting out of a new 
anxiety. Dr Killian is now there to represent science ; 
Mr Clarence Randall to deal with foreign economic policy ; 
Mr Clarence Francis to dispose of food surpluses; Mr 
Howard Pyle to handle state and local governments ; and 
Mr Meyer Kestnbaum to brood over the Hoover Com- 
mission’s plans for making the federal government more 
efficient. There is a clergyman to comply with requests for 
the President to write inspirational messages. There is a 
tame egg-head, Mr Arthur Larson, whose job it is to see 
that no new idea of any merit, regardless of its source, 
fails to reach the President. Mr Hagerty meets the press ; 
Mr Gabriel Hauge is the President’s economist, advising 
him on such matters as whether to raise a tariff under an 
escape clause ; and Mr Robert Cutler maintains liaison with 
all the agencies dealing with national security. 

In addition to all this, the Bureau of the Budget, now 
headed by Mr Percival Brundage, is directly attached to 
the President as a personal agency. This contributes three 
main chapters to the fiction by which the American system 
of government theoretically concentrates all executive action 
in the hands of one man, the President: the chapter that 
has him prepare the Budget ; the one that has him per- 
sonally checking the rate and efficiency with which 
appropriated money is spent; and the one that has him 
selecting from the lists of legislative proposals submitted 
by government agencies those which are to appear in the 
Administration’s programme. 
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Labouring beaverlike at the centre to keep all these in 
harmony is Mr Adams. Except for congressional tactics, 
which are left to General Persons and his colleagues, Mr 
Adams shoulders most of the political work of the 
Presidency. He hires. and fires the political members of 
the Administration except those in the very highest offices. 
Save when Mr Dulles is involved, he decides what matters 
should go before the President and does his utmost to see 
that an agreed view is reached before that stage. Yet, 


although he has a political background, he is not a major 


political figure, in the sense that Mr Nixon is. 

It is not that Mr Adams lacks partisanship. While 
President Eisenhower has given-to the topmost level of 
government the impression of superiority to party, Mr 
Adams has seen to it, a little lower down, that the Democrats 
have had no share of the spoils. And Mr Adams is believed 
io have been among those who clung to the end to the 
hope of fighting off the mounting demands for more 
spending on defence, so that a tax cut would be possible 
in the coming election year. 

Yet Mr Adams is not popular with the political leaders 
of the Republican party. This is partly a relic of the bitter 
party convention of 1952, at which Mr Adams was the 
floor manager for the Eisenhower forces ; it is partly the 
normal resentment that builds up over the years among 
disappointed applicants for patronage. But it also stems 
from a hard, sour manner which fails to convey any warmth 
oi party fellowship. Thus when the President had his 
stroke it was of all people Senator Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, the regular right-wing Republican, who was 
most eager for Mr Nixon to take over. For Senator Bridges, 
a longtime political rivalry with Mr Adams in his home 
state and a warm recollection of Mr Nixon’s once impeccable 
conservatism outranked the undoubted fact that nowadays 
with every speech the Vice President’s sentiments always 
move yet further away from the Senator’s narrow 
philosophy. 

But Mr Nixon is content to wait. Apart altogether from 
the proprieties, he is doubtless well aware that under the 
Twenty-second Amendment to the Constitution limiting a 
President to two periods in office, he can only run for the 
Presidency once under his own banner if he succeeds Mr 
Eisenhower in the first half of his four-year term. In the 
meantime Mr Nixon plays the role of tribune, making the 
speeches in harmony with the present mood of the people 
which Mr Eisenhower does not, and Mr Adams evidently 
cannot, make. 


Advice from the Back Seat 


HE insistence of America’s allies on following up the 
Bulganin “ peace letter ”—so disconcerting to the 
State Department, which almost automatically dismissed it 
as propaganda—must increase regrets that Mr Adlai Steven- 
son’s part in forming the proposals which Mr Eisenhower 
took to Paris began so late and proved so short-lived. His 
last piece of advice, as he concluded his 25 days at the State 
Department, was that, even though experience with Soviet 
promises had been disillusioning, he hoped that Mr Eisen- 
hower would return an “affirmative ” answer to the Bul- 
ganin letter. Although he is 4.000 miles away in Chicago, 
Mr Stevenson has an instinctive understanding of Europe’s 
fears that absorption with missiles may harden the divisions 
between East and West beyond repair. He has not criticised 
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the policy of stationing missiles in Europe, but he is con- 
vinced that the real Russian threat lies in the economic and 
political fields and that it can be countered only by a much 
larger and co-ordinated programme of aid from the West 
to the uncommitted and under-developed countries. 

The differences between Mr Stevenson and Mr Dulles 
can be exaggerated ; Mr Dulles is not so opposed to con- 
tinuing talks with the Russians as some of his statements and 
his unfortunately timed article in the magazine Life might 
make it appear. By all accounts the two men got on sur- 
prisingly well during their brief collaboration and, although 
Mr Dulles found what he felt were good reasons for not 
adopting Mr Stevenson’s proposals for increasing economic 
and political co-operation, he listened to them with interest. 
Ix was not the fault of the State Department, but of the 
White House, that Mr Stevenson did not travel to Paris. 
Mr Sherman Adams and Mr Hagerty apparently gave a cold 
reception to Mr Dulles’s view that Mr Stevenson’s presence 
would be helpful; and the President’s off-hand, last 
moment “ invitation ”—with no suggestion of any real part 
that Mr Stevenson could play—was the result. 

Mr Stevenson’s withdrawal and his slighting reference to 
“former heroes” has not been popular with the public, 
which had great hopes of a revival of bipartisanship in 
foreign policy. But he is once more the darling of his party ; 
the 28 members of Congress who urged Mr Eisenhower 
to expand the agenda of the Paris meeting to include political 
and economic, as well as military, problems were following 
the Stevenson line, and there is even heady talk—which Mr 
Stevenson has wisely turned aside—of a third Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency in 1960. This enthusiasm 
will be put to the test when Congress reassembles. Mr 
Stevenson may feel free to criticise the Administration, but 
he strongly supports its view that it would be disastrous if 
the new money for missile development came out of the 
funds for economic aid. 


Retailers’ Dismal Christmas 


F consumers are planning to play Father Christmas to 
business this year, they are leaving it very late. Retailers 
have not altogether abandoned hopes of an eleventh-hour 
rush on the shops comparable to last year’s, but most of 
them are prepared to rejoice if their sales match those of 
1956 and to be resigned if there is less in their stockings. 
Thanksgiving fell a week late this year, but customers 
refused to be stampeded by warnings that there were “ five 
fewer shopping days to Christmas.” Instead they took 
their time, and have added insult to injury by showing a 
distinct preference for practical gifts at moderate prices. 
Some are cutting their giving to their cloth, which has been 
shrunk this year by the rise in unemployment and the dis 
appearance of overtime work. Others, as yet unaffected, 
evidently feel this is a time for caution. 

The preliminary estimates of retail sales for November 
show a slight drop, for the third month running since 
August, when it looked for a bit as though the consumer 
might once more be rescuing the economy from its 
doldrums. In fact, retail sales turned down in September 
with the slight fall in personal incomes which began that 
month and has continued through October and November. 
But they were still 3 per cent higher in November than they 
had been a year earlier ; the rise in sales of non-durable 
goods more than offset the decline in durable ones. 
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December, the month in which many shops make a third 
of their yearly sales, brought a multiplication of woes. 
Department store sales, which in the first week of the 
month were 5 per cent lower than they had been in 
December, 1956, may have been distorted by the lateness of 
Thanksgiving, the feast which must be got out of the way 
before most Americans can turn their minds to Christmas. 
But then bad weather and transport strikes kept shoppers 
away in Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and most of all in New 
York, There the shrieks of retail traders who were losing 
$1 million or so in sales every day, because of the subway 
strike, combined with the loss to the city in receipts from 
the sales tax, may well have contributed to the generous 
terms on which the walk-out was settled. Last Saturday, 
when the strike was crumbling, the shops stayed open until 
nine ; many rang up record sales, but even with more late 
nights it is far from certain that they can recapture the 
sales which got away. 

The importance of all this is that a mediocre Christmas in 
the shops points to an unhappy new year in the factories. 
Stocks are not particularly heavy, but if retailers are left 
with goods on their hands, they will not be anxious to 
re-order until they have liquidated them by vigorous price- 


cutting. Businessmen do not look for good tidings until 
the second half of 1958. 


Labour’s Sad New Year 


N November the figure for unemployment, going up by 
700,000 to 3.2 million, took a long step toward the 

4 million or more which is predicted for the ‘early months 
of 1958, a period of the year when the total is always com- 
paratively high. With over 5 per cent of the labour force 
out of work, there were more people unemployed than in 
any November since the recession year of 1949 and the fall 
in employment, to 64.9 million, was greater than usual in 
this month. But the steady year-long decline in factory 
work is the most disturbing statistic in this series. Concern 
about this has been confirmed by the industrial production 
index for November which was two points below October, 
itself revised downward by one point. After seasonal 
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adjustment this index, which stood at 145 in August, is 
now at 139; 1947-49 equals roo. It is falling at about 
the same rate as it did in the last recession in 1953 and 1954, 
when it dropped fourteen points, from 137 to 123, over 
twelve months. In November the decline came in spite of 
a sharp increase in automobile production and the output 
of non-durable goods, such as textiles and chemicals, began 
to follow durable goods, steel, .vachinery and so on, down- 
wards, 

To the trade union leaders who were meeting at Atlantic 
City to make their plans for next year as the employment 
figures were published, the way to restore buoyancy to the 
economy seemed obvious: to give buoyancy to wages by 
“dynamic” collective bargaining. This was particularly 
clear to Mr Walter Reuther, whose automobile workers will 
be the most important group negotiating a new wage con- 
tract next spring and who has always argued that the way to 
counter an economic recession is to expand the buying 
power of consumers by raising wages. Labour’s goals for 
1958 are more pay and shorter hours, and union leaders are 
ready to call strikes to achieve these aims. But union 
members may not be so enthusiastic: while shorter hours 
have added appeal as a means of sharing work during a 
period of unemployment, strikes lose much of their point 
when jobless workers are waiting to step into the factories. 
On the other hand, in a time of declining demand employers 
may be more ready to face strikes than they have been 
recently. A stoppage of output provides an opportunity 
for getting rid of surplus stocks ; with consumers reluctant 
to buy, wage increases cannot be absorbed by putting up 
prices. On the labour front the new year does not look any 
brighter than on the business one. 


Rockets for Rocketeers 


LACK prophecies of the perils that will confront the 

United States unless it catches up in the “race for 
space ” were put to the Senate’s sub-committee on prepared- 
ness before it adjourned this week—although at least it 
had a cheerful Christmas greeting sent from Florida by the 
Atlas intercontinental missile. Twin Jeremiahs had come 
from the Army’s ballistic missile establishment—Dr von 
Braun and General Medaris, its civilian and military chiefs 
—to warn the Senators that sputniks could be used both 
for televising America and for whirling nuclear bombs over 
its head, and to say that the Americans would be out of 
the race unless they got a rocket with a million-pound 
thrust by 1961. General Medaris is apparently not content 
simply to catch up with Russia, but wants the United States 
to aim at a concept which he described as the “ manned 
domination of space.” . 

Recent evidence before the sub-committee suggests that 
inter-service rivalry has not been the only cause, or even 
perhaps the main one, of the delay in missile development. 
A good deal of criticism has been centred on the Defence 
Department’s system of committees, which Dr von Braun 
thinks are useful in the earlier stages of planning but which 
make it dangerously difficult to get decisions once a pro- 
gramme is under way. The department’s missile director, 
Mr Holaday, has been under brisk fire. According to 
General Medaris, although emergency orders have gone out 
from the Department for the production of the intermediate- 
range Jupiter, the money needed to carry them out has not 
yet been provided. This and other evidence has led Senator 
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Stennis of Mississippi to declare that Mr Holaday should be 
replaced. 

There are signs that when Congress meets in the new 
year the Democrats, who have a majority in both houses, 
will use the information gathered by the sub-committee to 
bestir the Administration into what they consider the right 
degree of urgency—and, in particular, to expand defence 
expenditure well above the “ceiling” which, before the 
sputniks, it was thought should be set upon it. Meanwhile, 
the service officials who will then be subjected to congres- 
sional pressure have not yet got their voices into unison. A 
naval spokesman has deplored the emphasis on satellites and 
has said that the urgent need is to concentrate on missiles 
with warheads. The Air Force has revealed that it has set 
up a Directorate of Astronautics to undertake research into, 
among other things, satellites for reconnaissance purposes, 
although the Defence Department had asked it to delay its 
action so that its work could be co-ordinated with that of 
the other services. From various quarters—including the 
American Rocket Society and Senator Lyndon Johnson, the 
chairman of the sub-committee—comes the suggestion of 
making one independent agency responsible for space 
research. It is likely that an expansion of the powers of 
Dr Killian, the President’s new scientific adviser, may be 
the first step in the direction of unifying the missile 
programme. 


States Come to Life 


WASHINGTON, DC 


INCE 1957 is an odd-numbered year, the majority of 
S state legislatures have held their regular biennial ses- 
sions this year. All but three have had at least one session 
of some sort and several more than one. Except in the 
South, where the overwhelming preoccupation is with race 
relations and where the Republican party has, since Little 
Rock, become of less significance than ever, the sharpest 
issues have been fiscal ones and the most interesting factor 
the revival of party politics. 

What strikes the British observer most strongly is that 
these legislatures, rather than Congress, handle most of the 
domestic issues which occupy the time of the House of 
Commons and form the subjects of Royal Commissions. 
This holds good for rent laws (except that during the war 
there was federal rent control), shop-opening hours, road 
safety, liquor licensing, gambling laws, workmen’s compen- 
sation, the laws affecting marriage, divorce and other 
questions of morals such as homosexuality and prostitution, 
capital punishment, the state school system, mental health, 
police administration and criminal law generally and the 
powers, boundaries and finances of local government. 

The trend in Washington is clearly toward an extension 
of local responsibilities and against any great increase in 
federal participation in internal development, except for 
the building of super-highways. Recently the second of a 
series of conferences was held in Washington between 
officials of the Administrationand the ten Governors 
who represent the states. ‘Piteir mission was to continue 
the work started earlier this year of finding ways to tum 
back functions and revenues to finance them to the states. 
At the first meeting, a small-scale bargain was struck: the 
state governments agreed to take over activities costing $105 


million in return for $150 million in revenues sacrificed by’ 


nae 
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the Treasury. But last month, when federal officials hoped 
to proceed to more substantial matters such as public hous- 
ing and public assistance, the states turned balky. They 
did, however, offer to assume the sole responsibility for 
the construction of schools which the Administration has 
twice tried, without success, to persuade Congress to help 
to bear. 

Congress is also making an independent attempt to 
tackle the fiscal problem ; a House sub-committee is touring 
the country to get advice on how to tidy up the_ fiscal 
relations between the federal, state and local governments. 
Of the $101 billion in government expenditure that had 
to be financed in the 1956 fiscal year by the American 
taxpayer, over half, or $54 billion, went to meet the costs 
of past wars and pay for national defence. Of what was left 
for civilian purposes, only $10 billion was spent directly 
by the federal government, which handed on $3.3 billion 
in grants to the states and localities. The states raised 
$15 billion, received $3 billion in federal grants, paid out 
$6.2 billion in grants to local governments, and had $11.9 
billion left. If defence and the costs of past wars are dis- 
regarded, the biggest spenders of all were the local govern- 
ments, which raised $16.2 billion themselves, got their 
$6.2 billion from the states and their $300 million from 
Washington, and still had to borrow to meet expenditures 
of $24.5 billion. Increasingly, state and local public works 
are being financed by bonded debt, which has just passed 
the $50 billion mark. 

Whatever the fluctuations of federal postwar budgets, 
state and local spending has continued to rise. In view of 
the present threat of recession it is just as well that pur- 
chases by state and local governments in the second quarter 
of the year ran at an annual rate $2.9 billion higher than 
that of the same period a year ago. A hopeful sign is the 
unexpected success of bond issues which were put to the 
popular vote at the beginning of November ; $820 million 
worth, or 90 per cent, were approved. 

But the hard fiscal consequences of this big spending 
have created a sharp political issue just at the time when 
the current Democratic revival at the state level has 
restored two-party politics in such states as California, 
Oregon, Iowa, Kansas, Wisconsin and New Jersey, which 
last month elected the first Democratic Assembly in twenty 
years. Almost everywhere the tax on property, which 
corresponds to English rates and is the traditional source 
of state revenues, has had to be transferred to local units 
of government, principally to support the schools. Apart 
from licences and certain excise taxes, the two major forms 
of revenue to which the states now turn are the sales tax 
and the income tax. Even Nevada, which used to live 
entirely on the revenues from gambling, slipped this year 
into the sales tax category. It is a rare state which, like 
New Jersey, can still exist without either. 


ROADLY speaking, Democrats are for the income tax and 
Republicans for the sales tax. The generalisation 
needs to be qualified. Regardless of party allegiance, neigh- 
bouring states may have quite different fiscal traditions. For 
example, Washington, which has for long been an evenly- 
balanced two-party state, has the highest, sales tax rate in 
the country, while next door Oregon, which until the last 
election was dominated by the Republican party, has the 
highest income tax rate. Furthermore, the constitutions of 
some states outlaw graduated income taxes, forcing Demo- 
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When the tip sublimes |! 


Away up where it’s cold, black and lonely at 500,000 ft., 
the thermal attack on a missile or “airplane” isn’t very 
meaningful. The air molecules at that height are barely 
nodding neighbors, rather than crammed together in a 
fluid mass. But, escape and re-entry into the earth’s dense 
envelope of atmosphere generate thermal attacks of 
frightening ferocity. Nose and leading-edge temperatures 
may rise to 3000°F. 

Even titanium won’t stand such temperatures for 
more than a few minutes. For all those areas requiring 
long-time service life up to 1000°F, however, titanium’s 
light weight, great strength and corrosion resistance offer 
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outstanding design advantages. 

Production quantities of very high strength heat- 
treated sheet, to close gage and flatness tolerances, are 
being engineered into advanced aircraft and missiles. For 
non-military applications, all types of mill products are 
obtainable at constantly lower price levels. 

T.M.C.A. is again adding to its production facilities 
to properly service an ever-expanding market. T.M.C.A. 
engineering service and technical literature are readily 
available to all those industries challenged by weight, 
strength and corrosion problems. 
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crats, when they come to office, to swallow their fiscal 
principles and compromise with the sales tax if they are to 
carry out their other electoral promises. 

Moreover the chances of the states in general arriving at 
a wholly rational fiscal system are prejudiced by the fear 
that taxation may frighten away new industry. While the 
Democrats stress the regressive nature of the sales tax, the 
Republicans insist that Democratic fiscal policies endanger 
the states’ prosperity. This year Mr Harlow Curtice, the 
president of the General Motors Corporation, supplied the 
Republicans in Michigan with a stick to beat the liberal 
Democratic Governor, Mr Mennen Williams, by listing new 
branches of his firm which had been set up outside the state 
because of the heavy corporation taxes which the Governor 
had introduced. 

Not many new office holders have had the luck of Mr 
Robert Holmes, who captured the governorship of Oregon 
for the Democrats a year ago; they had been out of 
power for eighteen years. He had campaigned against a 
Republican plan to reduce the state’s absolute dependence 
on an income tax by introducing a sales tax. He has now 
been able to summon a special session of the legislature to 
reduce the income tax anyway, since a Republican tax com- 
missioner did his budgetary sums wrong and overstated the 
need for revenue. 

Mr Holmes must be envied by his fellow Democrats, 
Governors Loveless of Iowa, Leader of Pennsylvania and 
Furcolo of Massachusetts. Mr Loveless has stubbornly 
fulfilled his electoral pledge to reduce the sales tax even 
though this forced him to veto increases in expenditure, 
especially on university buildings, to which he was not 
opposed. Mr Leader started off by trying to end the one 
cent temporary sales tax and ended by accepting a three 
cent permanent one. And Governor Furcolo, who was 
elected in 1956 on an anti-sales tax pledge, became con- 
vinced, once he was in office, that it was indispensable and 
put the whole state in an uproar with a campaign to convert 
the people. In the end he suffered a humiliating defeat in 
the legislature at the hands of an unnatural coalition 
between his own party leaders in the Senate and the joyful 
Republicans. 

Nevertheless, in states such as Colorado, in which Demo- 
crats have obtained a majority in the legislature after a con- 
siderable period in opposition, income taxes have been made 
more steeply progressive and additional allowances have 
been granted at the lower end of the income scale. This 
emphasises the fact that, however difficult it may be to dis- 
tinguish between the two political parties at the national 
level, there is definite ideological meaning to the battle in 
those states in which party politics are alive. 


Fords for the Arts 


HE Ford Foundation seems to be making a habit of step- 
ping into the gaps left by Congress’s dilatoriness. It is 

now taking the place of the federal advisory commission on 
the fine arts, to encourage American cultural and artistic 
endeavours, which not even a painter President has been 
able to induce Congress to establish, although it is eighty 
years since this idea was first proposed in a Bill. Moreover, 
the Ford Foundation, unlike Congress, is ready to put up 
money for this purpose. Two months ago the foundation, 
taking a direct interest in the arts for the first time, 
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announced that it would spend $400,000 during the next 
two years on a survey of where to bestow most creatively 
the much larger sums which it eventually intends to give to 
the arts. This survey is to be “ a comprehensive study of the 
economic and social position of the arts and of the artist.” 
The foundation, in fact, wishes to be sure that it is spending 
its millions, in this as in other fields, in a lasting and con- 
structive way and not merely pouring them into the bottom- 
less pit of the ever-recurring deficits which afflict cultural 
efforts today. 

Meanwhile, however, the foundation has made a number 
of individual grants in earnest of what is to come. Most of 
these are to stimulate American talent, which is still not 
recognised as it should be in its own country or anywhere 
else. An independent art school in Minneapolis was given 
$150,000 ; $130,000 goes to the Cleveland Play House so 
that promising actors may tour small midwestern towns 
with a repertory company ; $165,000 is to enable the New 
Orleans Opera to try out unknown singers ; with $210,000 
American orchestras will be able to commission new sym- 
phonies and perform them publicly ; $105,000 makes it 
possible for the New York City Opera to confine itself to 
American works during next spring’s season. 

The most recent grant is by far the largest—$2,500,000, 
which has been matched by the Rockefeller Foundation (and 
more is expected from Ford), for New York City’s Lincoln 
Centre for the performing arts. This $75 million scheme, 
part of a huge development project being undertaken by the 
city with help from the federal government’s slum clearance 
programme, will provide a series of theatres and concert 
halls, including a new Metropolitan Opera House and a 
replacement for Carnegie Hall for the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, a school of music, a library and a museum 
of the performing arts. It is to be regretted that this 
imaginative undertaking is not in the American city where 
the performing arts most need better housing—in the 
national capital, Washington, DC. 


Cotton Shortage ? 


ITH the final estimate putting the 1957 cotton crop 
\X at only just over 11 million bales, the lowest since 
1950, and 2.7 million bales below the ten-year average, 
harvested off only 13.6 million acres, the least since 1878, 
the Department of Agriculture ought to feel, and presumably 
does feel, that at last one of its attempts to solve the surplus 
problem is succeeding. For with consumption of American 
cotton at home and abroad during this crop year estimated 
at 14 million bales, when the year ends in July the carry- 
over of unused cotton in government and private hands 
should be only about 9 million bales, less than two-thirds 
of 1956’s record—and shocking—14.§ million bales. This 
happy situation owes much to the department’s export pro- 
gramme: 7.6 million bales were exported during the last 
crop year, nearly as much as was consumed at home, com- 
pared with only 2.2 million bales in 1956-57 ; estimates for 
the current year put exports at 5.5 million bales. 

But the decline in the surplus also owes much to this 
year’s excessive rain in all the cotton-growing states except 
California. Unfortunately, this extremely poor weather has 
meant not simply that less cotton has been produced, but 
that it is of very poor quality ; compared with last year only 
about half as much cotton of the better grades has been 
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harvested. The low-grade cotton is going into the govern- 
ment stocks and will probably stay there, since neither 
domestic nor foreign manufacturers are much interested in 
it ; meanwhile, all the good quality cotton still held by the 
government is being rapidly sold. If the weather should be 
bad again next year, there would be an acute shortage of 
high grade cotton—unless farmers are allowed to grow more 
@s an insurance policy. 

For this reason, as soon as Congress reassembles in 
January, it is likely to be pressed to relax the restrictions 
which limit the amount of land planted to cotton. And in 
this debate more will probably be heard of a new solution 
for the cotton problem, which would in effect restore a one- 
price system for cotton at a realistic level, whether sold at 
home or abroad, instead of the present arrangement which 
encourages exports and protects farmers at the expense of 
American manufacturers. The scheme also recognises the 
divergence of interest between the low-cost growers in Texas 
and the west and the high-cost ones in the old eastern states. 
Under it farmers would have an alternative to the existing 
system of high price supports and severe restrictions on 
plantings. Those who preferred could have lower price 
supports and coujd increase their acreage by a quarter. The 
government-held cotton would then be sold at the reduced 
support price or at the market price, whichever was lower. 


Cold Shoulder for Salt Lake 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DENVER 


OLORADO has always had mixed feelings about the 

mighty ranges of 14,000-foot peaks that run from 
north to south through the state. They are beautiful and 
an attraction to tourists, but they are also a great impedi- 
ment to east-west traffic. The early trails went around the 
high Rockies ; it was not until 1927 that a railway tunnel 
was driven through them, and not until after the last war 
that the commercial airlines regularly flew directly over 
the peaks. When the new 40,000-mile federal superhighway 
system was authorised two years ago, it failed to provide for 
any direct link between Denver and the west coast. By that 
time, of course, there were numerous good roads over the 
high passes, kept open all winter long, most of them part 
of the ordinary federal system ; but anyone using a map 
showing only the superhighways would think that all roads 
westwards through the centre of the country reached a dead 
end at the Rockies. 

This situation was as galling to Colorado’s self esteem as 
it was damaging to its prospects for attracting east-west 
traffic. This is an important consideration to the state, which 
earns about $300 million a year by entertaining tourists. To 
civic and political leaders the omission seemed unbearable. 
They set to work promptly to have the superhighway system 
enlarged and to secure assurances that some of the extra 
miles would be used to provide the missing link right across 
the Rockies. The state was even prepared to dig a tunnel 
under one of the high passes to lessen the rigours and 
dangers for winter drivers, although of course it would 
have preferred to have the federal government foot 90 per 
cent of the cost, as it does for other superhighway facilities. 

In 1956 Congress expanded the superhighway system, but 
left it to the Bureau of Roads to decide where the additions 
were to be built. Now it has been announced that one of 
the new roads is to run directly from Denver across the 
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Continental Divide, just as Colorado wished—but then it is 
to take a surprising turn. Salt Lake City, in Utah, had 
heartily supported Denver’s campaign, in the belief that 
eny new route would link the two cities. But instead the 
Bureau of Roads, on the ground that only military necessity 
justifies the new road, proposes to build a wholly new high- 
way (marked in black on the map) to the southwest across 
the vast, wild, desert plateau of the Middle Colorado River 
Basin. It will link up with existing highways and thus will 
give Denver direct access to the booming population centre 
cf Southern California, which is an important defence area. 
But it will leave Salt Lake City about 150 miles out in the 
cold. 

Colorado’s consent, which is required, will certainly be 
forthcoming, but Utah’s will be harder to secure. Residents 
of Salt Lake City 
have lodged strenu- 
ous dissents with the 
Utah Highway 
Commission, pro- 
testing that it would 
be better to have 





no .new road_ at 
all. As the Bureau 
of Roads insists 


that if this route is not approved some other area will 


» get the next new highway, it is probable that eventually 


Utah’s consent will be granted, however grudgingly and 
tardily. 

Satisfactory as the new scheme is to Colorado’s wounded 
feelings, it will not set the bull-dozers to work at once, and 
perhaps not for a decade. When Congress approved addi- 
tions to the 40,000 miles of superhighways originally pro- 
posed, it made no provision for additional financing. Work 
on the new roads has started slowly, with only about 150 
miles so far built to superhighway standards and, unless 
Congress provides more funds sooner, the whole 40,000 
miles must be built before the Continental Divide is bridged. 
Furthermore, this project in itself will be a massive job of 
road-building, especially through the western third from 
Green River to Cove Fort, Utah, where no highways worthy 
of the name now exist and the new road must be planne 


from scratch, c 


— 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Atomic Energy Commission has denied rumours 
that uranium is becoming over-plentiful. But it is not 
encouraging any expansion of mining or milling which is 
not already authorised, for construction now under way will 
satisfy American needs in the near future. The problem 
is how to encourage miners to discover new deposits and 
leave them in the ground until the big increase in demand 
materialises in about twelve or fifteen years. 


* * * 


A federal jury in Detroit has decided that the automobile 
workers did not violate the ban on political expenditures 
by trade unions during the 1954 election when they pre- 
sented programmes on television dealing with the candi- 
dates. In view of the verdict the constitutionality of this 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act was not raised. But officers 
of corporations, which also come under the ban, feel that so 
broad an interpretation of “ permissible political educa- 
tion” leaves the prohibition with little bark and less bite, 
at least as far as the trade unions are concerned. 
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N*“ conferences are traditionally preceded by a display 
of allied divergences, and traditionally end, with 
cohesion temporarily reinforced, in agreements either: on 
military technicalities or on procedures like political consul- 
tation. This week’s meeting was more than traditionally 
preceded by squabbles ; but after the shock of the sputnik, 
and after brave words like interdependence had been uttered 
in reply, a merely military agreement, however important, 
would have been a dangerously unimaginative outcome for a 
“summit” meeting. The presence of 1,832 journalists at 
the Palais de Chaillot, a figure the record-hunting statis- 
ticians raised on Tuesday to 1,909, testified not only to the 
prosperity of the world’s press but also to the danger that 
the West might once again have oversold its chickens before 
they were hatched. 

This thought clearly nagged M. Spaak on his eve-of-con- 
ference briefing on Sunday when he tried to damp the 
journalists’ expectations. But in fact on Wednesday it 
seemed that the conference, though hardly a firework dis- 
play of corporate western vitality, had avoided political 
paralysis ; for that, Mr Bulganin and the small countries 
must be largely thanked. Mr Bulganin’s massive letters 
convinced most delegations that the Russians as well as their 
own citizens may be genuinely anxious about intermediate- 
range missiles in Europe, and not merely cynically deter- 
mined to preserve their edge over the West in the arms 
race. Anxiety for a propaganda retort, though undeniable, 
does not seem to be the only element in the Nato reaction. 
The result is that the conference has veered to a very 
cautious opening of the door on more disarmament talks. 
In Washington the Eisenhower-Macmillan notion of “ inter- 
dependence ” was of a kind of spring-cleaning, an effort of 
domestic economy, to make Nato shipshape to meet the 
challenge of the sputnik. But all the other premiers assailed 
it in Paris from one or both of two angles. Some, Norway 
and Denmark most conspicuously, thought that if inter- 
dependence means thrusting America’s allies into the front- 
line of push-button warfare, another attempt to meet the 
Russians on disarmament is indispensable. The others, 
France. especially, welcomed Mr Eisenhower’s statement 
that Nato’s motto could be liberty, equality, fraternity, but 
wanted to make liberty, fraternity, interdependence mean 
the same thing. 

It has been striking how closely most countries’ preference 
for military or political action has corresponded to their 
power in the alliance. The American’s suggestions, apart 
from Mr Eisenhower’s announcement of increased aid to 
underdeveloped areas, were nearly all military. They offered 
guided missiles to restore the “balance of terror” with 
Russia. They proposed to stockpile nuclear warheads under 
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Liberty, Fraternity, Interdependence 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 





American command, but on allied bases, in Europe. They 
envisaged a system by which they, providing the warheads, 
and each European country handling the missiles, should 
jointly pull the trigger on the fearsome new monsters. They 
offered know-how and dollar aid. Mr Eisenhower again 
swore that America would use the deterrent “ to defend any 
Nato country attacked.” Mr Macmillan, with the strength 
of Britain’s H-bombs behind him, equally concerned with 
logistics but with British gallup polls at his back as well, 
was more inclined to look twice in pu®lic at the Bulganin 
letter. Neither the Americans, thinking of their alliances 
outside Europe, nor the British agreed to the formal 
strengthening of political consultation sought by the next 
group of countries, France, Germany and Italy ; these are 
worried about what the French alone would go so far as 
to attack as the “ Anglo-American directorate.” Of these 
three, probably not even the Germans would refuse the 
intermediate rockets, if pushed. Italy will accept them. But 
neither the French government, bargaining hard to obtain 
terms that will permit it to assert France’s prospective status 
as the third atomic power and to obtain support for its 
position in Algeria, nor the German government, with its 
public opinion hostile, could permit itself to appear eager 
for the new weapons. M. Pineau, representing the strong 
French current in favour of talks with the Russians, sug- 
gested resuscitating the five-power conference on disarma- 
ment. Even Dr Adenauer, probably playing for time rather 
than for negotiation, suggested that Mr Bulganin should be 
asked to clarify his intentions. 

Nearly all the smaller countries—with Canada (if it can 
be called small) and the Scandinavians to the fore—insisted 
on the need for more talks. Although the Americans have 
hinted in whispers that buffer zones and disarmament talks 
do not have a brilliant past to recommend them, and 
although the Polish “ de-atomisation”” proposals for central 
Europe seem to have little hope, yet the Americans them- 
selves have intimated off-stage that a buffer zone might be 
worth investigating. Most delegations are determined not 
to draw dividing lines of principle between Germany and its 
partners. They fear that it would rapidly lead to Germany’s 
neutralisation, followed by the break-up of the alliance in 
Europe. The German military themselves fear the Federal 
Republic is too small and crowded an area in which to 
station the intermediate-range missiles with safety. 

So the problem of the buffer zone is likely to be solved by 
the simple expedient of finding it unnecessary to put IRBMs 
in Germany, Norway or Denmark. Rockets fired from Italy, 
Britain, France and Holland would go as deep, and those 
from Turkey far deeper, into Russia. The success of the 
smaller countries may finally only provide the sugar-coating 
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te cover the pill of interdependence in missiles. In the 
American view, European acceptance of the IRBM implies 
that Europe, principally Britain, will finally produce its own, 
Jeaving America to concentrate on the tougher problem of 
intercontinental missiles. 

This and the scientific pool apart, integration will be 
mosily a job for the Europeans, who cannot maintain their 
armoury of modern weapons in their present dispersed 
manner. They have found that, at present, with deeply- 
rooted vested interests (as Britain has shown over the rifle 
or France now over the light fighter) the only practical way 
is for nations to engage in bilateral or trilateral agreements 
to develop weapons while they are still only on the drawing 
boards. The confusion this piecemeal approach creates 
makes it hard to tell whether any group is or is not working 
against countries outside the syndicate, but the enthusiasts 
claim that the method is beginning to produce results. There 
is, however, an obvious limitation. As long as interdependence 
leaves the nuclear cake to some, like Britain, and the bread 
to others, like France, with equal ambitions though less 
resources, rivalries will remain too obstinate for integration 
10 go far. The British Government seems more willing to 
share production licences even in missiles (though not war- 
heads) than it was, but these intentions are still only straws 
in the wind. Again, the way in which the Americans pro- 
vide their know-how and dollars can hasten or impede 
progress. How far will their legislation be revised and 
information released ? Will aid be used to encourage Euro- 


A msassapors, joining in autumn migrations, 
Assembled in New York from eighty-two nations : 

The Wan and the Noble, the Slim and the Small, 

Were gathered in rows in the blue and gold hall ; 

The rude and the rash, the rough and the racey,. 

Palamas, Serrano, Winiewicz, and Casey, 

Marchena, Vitetti, Trujillo, Georges-Picot, 

Charles Malik, Urquia, Munro and Gromyko ; 

From West and from East came the bright and the drowsy, 
Subandrio, Popovic, Romulo, Fawzi. 

They mounted the rostrum in endless procession 

Accusing each other of monstrous aggression 

(Of which, by the way, there is no definition, 

So why not establish another commission ?) 


bi w w 


Tue rumours were spreading, the news was alarming, 
While delegates placidly talked of disarming, 

Though everyone knew that concealed in their pockets 
Were recent refinements in hydrogen rockets. 

With candour commendable each one protested 

At nuclear weapons that others had tested. 


* * * 


Ta Russians were launching their earth satellites 
While the Social Committee discussed Human Rights, 
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pean production of tomorrow’s weapons or America’s sales 
of outdated types to its allies ? 


At this stage it is very hard to assess the importance of 
this Nato meeting. It has done enough to check the 
dangerous sense of disintegration in recent weeks. The 
premiers have, however guardedly, shown more political 
response to the Bulganin letter than seemed likely last 
weekend. They have in principle taken the first steps to 
military interdependence. The next three months before 
the next foreign ministers’ meeting, due in March, when 
military doctrine will be defined in more detail, should show 
whether interdependence means much. If it does, the 
alliance will have taken a big step to becoming the com- 
munity dear to M. Spaak’s heart. In a few years’ time 
squabbles like that over the arms delivery to Tunisia would 
not have the same power to hurt. As for political con- 
sultation, the optimists think that since last year and despite 
the spectacular falls from grace every time interests really 
conflict, the habit is gradually taking root. There is some 
basis for M. Spaak’s contention that in nine years Nato has 
moved on the road from an alliance to a community. But 
the process is very slow and the political rather than military 
nature of present world conflicts makes it peculiarly vulner- 
able to doubts and clashes of interest between partners. 
Till economic integration cements the European nations, 
including Britain, together, and enables them to talk to the 
Americans on a more equal level of achievement, the Nato 
“community ” will remain an embryo. 





























The majority, no doubt with noblest intentions, 
Proceeded to work on the two draft conventions. 
Discussions were friendly, the progress was steady, 
And if it continues the texts should be ready 

A.D. 1970 (perhaps ’71), 

Or only two decades since work was begun— 
Though the delegates doubtless prefer to design them 
Than deal with the question of having to sign them. 
It is clear that in human rights progress is fabian, 

But this does not hinder a Saudi Arabian 

From following tactics that seem quite distractionary 
By accusing the British of being reactionary. 

Than this there is nothing that is much absurder 
When it comes from a country that practises purdah, 
Unless you may happen to be a Kashmiri 
The Security Council has lately been dreary. 
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But I can assure you that nothing is drearier 

Than listening to delegates talk of Algeria, 

For each of them knows that, unlike Mother Hubbard, 
There are skeletons hidden inside his own cupboard. 


* * * 


Now this year a Czech made a serious joke, 

For while he was speaking, the room filled with smoke, 
The chairman was startled and sent to inquire 

The reason the UN was catching on fire, 

While the Czech, as he basked in unusual glory, 
Protested his words were not inflammatory. 

Yet it surely must be an impossible feat 

_To stir the Algerian brew without heat. 

Thus Pineau, in manner mature and majestic, 

Insisted the matter was wholly domestic, 

While Arabs were equally prudent and rational 

And said that the problem was quite international. 
There’s only one thing on which all men agree ; 

This is, that Algerians ought to be free. 

All know the technique of assuming an attitude, 
When paying lip-service to this pious platitude. 

The question that lingers from womb to the tomb 

Is not “ how much freedom ?” but “ freedom for whom ?” 


* * ® 


Now Menon and Lall had a splendid idea 

Asserting that India should annex Kashmir, 

Which had repercussions that some thought oblique, 
When it caused the suggestion that Cyprus was Greek. 
Now this led in turn to a notion empyrean 

That perhaps Indonesia should collar West Irian. 

Said Mr Chamandi : “ All ghosts will be laid when 
The Yemen has collared its homeland of Aden.” 

Then Chile-and Argentine, covered in smiles, 
Refurbished their claims to the bleak Falkland Isles. 
While Spain in this contest did not seem to falter 

And thought that the Spaniards should soon have Gibraltar. 
Next bold Guatemala, with visage as pure as 

A lily, said it would take British Honduras, 

Which led to the Mexicans naming a price— 

If that country was going, they wanted a slice, 

The moral of this is that nations are brothers 

And constantly envy possessions of others. 








w * ® 





One thing on which Britain feels strongly and deeply : 
The United Nations could be run more cheaply, 

Its particular grouse is that Public Relations 

Costs far too much money for eighty-two nations. 
Consistent old Britain expresses the feeling 

That for these expenses there should be a ceiling. 

This year it has realised a major ambition 

And lavishly laid on yet one more commission, 

Which is charged with the task (at a cost that’s immense) 
Of saving the UN substantial expense. 
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Tue British last year joined a secret cabal 

And succeeded in blocking the Suez Canal, 

Which UNO considered a little unfair 

When it came to review this expensive affair. 

Messrs Wheeler and Katzin had the damage repaired, 
And someone proposed that the cost should be shared, 
Which gave Colonel Nasser an unpleasant tremor 

And faced him with quite a substantial dilemma : 

If he took reparation from Israeli cargo, 

How on earth could he claim to maintain the embargo ? 


* * Ww 


W ar no one would take as a matter of course 
Was the Hammarskjéld way for financing the Force 
Which in Gaza and Negev had kept up the peace 
And performed the stern duties of UN police, 

Said the S.G., “ Before this Assembly adjourns 

I must have some money to pay General Burns.” 
The Assembly had gladly passed ten resolutions 
Requesting that others should send contributions. 
And here is a thing your reporter finds funny 

The generous way it spends other folks’ money, 
Though the poor man or nation can hardly be blamed 
For devising a scheme which is openly aimed 

A* a transfer of cash from the fed to the unfed. 
(For the experts the name of this gambit is SUNFED), 


* * * 


Bor in spite of some cynical things that I’ve written 
My plea to the people and nation of Britain 

Is, back up the UN in spite of its failings 

And stop those undignified howlings and wailings. 
For think of a world in which each separate nation 
Pursued its own interests without arbitration. 

I know that the cost makes the Treasury pensive, 
But I can assure you the thing’s not expensive, 

I know there are matters that one can deplore, 

But the price is minute when compared to a war. 

I know that some delegates chatter excessively, 

But this is much better than acting aggressively. 

I know there are people who want to remove it, 
But the sensible thing is to try to improve it. 

So I am, still hopeful and still not despondent. 
With best Christmas wishes, 





Your own correspondent. 
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Nigeria Between Worlds 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


te a country conduct its affairs smoothly when it is part 
colonial, part autonomous ? Eastern and Western 
Nigeria have been self-governing in regional matters 
since August, but the Northern region will not attain 
this status until early in 1959. The federation will 
remain colonial until Nigeria becomes completely inde- 
pendent, perhaps in 1960 or 1961. There is no parallel for 
this half-way self-government. The compromise was 
devised in 1953 and worked out at the constitutional con- 
ference this summer ; it was necessary because northern 
leaders did not want to reach self-government at the same 
speed as southerners, and because the British Government 
was unwilling to accept the southern demand for complete 
independence in 1956. 

The division between federal and regional governments 
is not, however, as complete as might at first appear. 
Though the regional governments control affairs closely 
affecting daily life, such as education, medicine, agriculture, 
local government, local taxation, secondary roads, land and 
many kinds of economic development, there is no question 
of confining the federal government to defence and external 
affairs. Police, communications, electricity, higher educa- 
tion, foreign trade, company taxation and many other impor- 
tant matters are federal affairs. The governor-general of 
the federation can issue directions even to a self-governing 
region to ensure that its authority is not “ exercised in such 
a way as to impede or prejudice the performance of the 
federal government or to endanger the continuance of 
federal government in Nigeria.” Regional governors, 
although constitutional monarchs without veto or reserve 
powers, are appointed on the advice of British, not 
Nigerian, ministers and have some control over certain 
appointments. The independence of the civil service and 
the judiciary in self-governing regions is preserved by com- 
missions carefully insulated from political control ; and the 
British parliament still retains the power to make laws and 
to amend the constitution. 


* 


The government of Nigeria is a delicate business ; and 
it has to be worked by politicians who are often petty, and 
by civil services slowly weakening as compensation terms 
for British officials take their toll. To make it worse a 
different party is in control of each regional government. 


Yet Nigeria is vast ; there is more than enough work, if not , 


money, for all governments within the constitutional frame- 
work, and Nigerians are quick to differentiate their respec- 
tive functions. Moreover, while in each regional legislature 
there is a defined two-party system, the federal government 
is a coalition in which each of the three parties controlling 
the regions is represented. 

The federal prime minister, Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, decided that he could work successfully with all 
three regions only if their governing parties were represented 
at the centre—and such is his standing that his invitation 
was not refused. Since Mr Lennox-Boyd has made it clear 
that the date of federal independence will be decided in the 
light of the success of the half-way stage, Alhaji Abubakar 
and his colleagues are ready to paper over the cracks in their 
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unity. There seems at present no reason why they should 
fail. ) 

The main problem of Nigetian politics is not the date 
of federal independence but the clamour of minorities who 
want each region divided so that they should not, after inde- 
pendence, come under the rule of the three major groups— 
Yoruba, Hausa-Fulani, and Ibo. A commission, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Henry Willink, is now in Nigeria 
examining the fear of these minorities. The need to 
appoint this commission shows that the existing regions are 
far from homogeneous. The conventional view that there 
are “three Nigerias” is seriously misleading, since each 
region, even if one tribe predominates, contains a variety of 
peoples. There is no prospect at all of a neat division of 
the country, after independence, into three viable states. 
Although the Western region, with its resources and its 
leadership, would probably emerge the most successful, even 
it could not hope to retain all its present citizens. If the 
unity of the federation seems doubtful, so does the unity of 
each region. , 

The minorities, who threaten regional disruption, are 
not at all hostile to the federal government, or the idea of 
one Nigeria. It is therefore important that the services 
provided by federal government should be strong enough 
to take the strain of independence when it comes. Within 
a strong framework the regions can work out their internal 
differences ; without it there is no limit to the number of 
fragments into which Africa’s most populous state may 
disintegrate. 


Pakistan’s Cabinet Crisis 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


N awkward question has been raised for Pakistan by Mr 
Chundrigar’s resignation from the premiership because 

of the “ electorates ” dispute—that is, over whether Muslims 
and non-Muslims should have common or separate electoral 
rolis. None of Pakistan’s vociferous spokesmen has yet pro- 


vided a clue to the answer. What did the leaders of the 
Pakistan movement intend to make of their new state ? Was 
it to be merely a homeland for Indian Muslims, or was it 
something more, the creation of a Pakistani nation to which 
both Muslims and non-Muslims could equally belong ? 

When in October the Muslim League under Mr Chun- 
drigar formed a coalition government with the Republicans 
and the Krishak Sramik party—a small Bengali group—it 
announced that it would introduce legislation to undo the 
system of common electoral rolls introduced by the former 
prime minister, Mr Suhrawardy. From the first, the new 
government was up against difficulties, because the Krishak 
Sramik leaders, like other Bengali representatives, stood for 
joint electorates. Everything therefore depended on the 
Republicans, who proceeded to execute their second volte- 
face in three months by coming out in favour of joint elec- 
torates. Their first volte-face had been in September when 
they reversed their previous stand and demanded the break- 
ing-up of West Pakistan into four or five provinces. Their 
new decision also means the end of their short honeymoon 
with the Muslim League, 

As far as one can judge public opinion when it has not 
been consulted for over ten years, it seems that East Paki- 
stan, and especially Mr Suhrawardy’s Awami League which 
is in charge of the provincial government, is strongly in 
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favour of joint electorates, but in the western province voting 
along communal lines stil] has a strong appeal.: The republi- 
can constitution of March, 1956, left this question undecided, 
since there appeared then, as now, to be no immediate pros- 
pect of an agreement. Seven months later, after Mr Suhra- 
wardy had become prime minister with Republican support, 
he opened a new round of the battle by pushing through the 
Assembly a measure that introduced joint electorates. On 
that occasion he put forward an argument that it was impos- 
sible for the Muslim League to accept—namely, that with 
the establishment of Pakistan the two-nation theory (accord- 
ing to which Muslims in undivided India considered them- 
selves a separate nation from the Hindus) had lost its mean- 
ing, even for Muslims, and that if still maintained, it would 
lead logically to the partition of Pakistan. (Mr Suhrawardy 
was referring to the large Hindu population in East Bengal). 
But in spite of local support in Dacca, where the Assembly 
was meeting, Mr Suhrawardy had to compromise and allow 
West Pakistan to continue with separate electorates. In 
March, 1957, however, he decided, for the sake of consis- 
tency, that the West should have joint electorates, too, and 
although he succeeded, the measure was bitterly resented by 
both the Christian representatives and the Muslim League 
diehards. It was obvious that as soon as the latter returned 
te power, they would reopen the question. 

Both sides have been guided by expediency. In East 
Pakistan, where a quarter of the population is Hindu, 
communal voting has returned a large number of Hindu 
candidates, representing purely Hindu constituencies. With 
east-west parity in the National Assembly it could reduce 
Bengali Muslims to a permanent minority vis-a-vis West 
Pakistani Muslims. It was to avoid this situation, and also 
to prevent Hindu members from using their tactical position 
between the two large parties, as the Irish did at West- 
minster, that East Pakistanis demanded common rolls for 
their province. It was also said that the Hindus themselves 
would feel more secure if they were not discriminated against 
politically, and that if they were not treated as second-class 
citizens, they could play a useful role in the community. 
Finally, the step was intended to stop the mass exodus of 
Hindus to West Bengal, with unfortunate repercussions on 
East Pakistan’s economy. 


* 


Since there is no comparable minority problem in the 
western province, the question of electorates would directly 
affect only the Christians, who would probably lose their 
seats in straight fights with Muslim candidates. But the issue 
is exploited by elements who wish to maintain their ascend- 
ancy over the Bengalis, and also by those who quite sin- 
cerely believe in the national destiny of the Muslims, and 
cannot understand why the two-nation theory should be 
valid in certain circumstances, but not in others. Moreover, 
the religious appeal is stronger in the West, where the 
mystique of “ jehad” or holy war has not worn thin. 

What all parties to the dispute seem to have forgotten, 
however, is that communal or joint electorates are only the 
means towards an end—in this case, the holding of early 
elections. It is futile to argue about the kind of electoral 
rolls to be adopted if the leaders are not serious about 
the November elections. President Mirza could perform 
no better service to the country than to see that the new 
government, formed largely after prolonged negotiations and 
led by the Republican leader, Mr Feroze Khan Noon, 
completes the preparations for Pakistan’s first elections 
which are due next November. 
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Demagogues in Buenos Aires 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


B’ far the most popular political leader in Argentina 
today is the provisional president, General Aramburu. 
He has two exceptional qualities: he talks little and he 
keeps his promises. He promised free elections and they 
will be held on February 23, 1958 ; he said that he himself 
would not try for the presidency and he will not. His 
competent and austere management of the country is com- 
pared favourably with the fire-eating scramble for peronista 
votes that is now going on in Buenos Aires. The parties 
have produced plenty of slogans but precious little policy. 
The People’s Radicals alone have bothered to publish a 
programme, and it is a pretty flimsy document. The other 
parties have relied on the kind of confused political man- 
oeuvring in which alliances are made during luncheon and 
betrayed during siesta. The most important intrigue—and 
the one in which nearly all the presidential candidates are 
participating—is the attempt to reach agreement with the 
exiled peronista leaders and so win over some of the two 
million voters who followed them in the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Peronism is near its end as an organised movement. 
General Peron has suffered two or three severe defeats since 
he was overthrown. His worst set-back has been the crum- 
bling of the General Workers’ Confederation, which has now 
failed several times to organise a general strike ; the cam- 
paign of strikes and sabotage, controlled by the peronista 
leaders in Chile, has degenerated into an unco-ordinated 
hide-and-seek bomb throwing almost completely without 
popular support or political significance. Then there was 
the relatively poor showing of peronista forces in the July 
elections ; only two million voters returned blank papers, 
instead of the expected 3} million. Now, two months before 
the presidential elections, the party is deeply divided. 

It has been clear for some time that the various 
groups have not been acting in accord. The peronista 
leaders living in Santiago have been speaking an entirely 
different language from that of their colleagues in Buenos 
Aires. Until now these differences have been dismissed as 
tactical ones that did not involve matters of principle. The 
truth is, however, that the peronistas in Argentina, led by 
Senor Alejandro Leloir, who was released from prison two 
weeks ago, and Dr Juan Atilio Bramuglia, foreign secretary 
and head of the Argentine delegation to the United 
Nations during the dictatorship, are no longer ready to 
acknowledge General Peron’s leadership. 

Dr Bramuglia told your correspondent that his neo- 
peronist movement, the “ Union Popular,” will present can- 
didates for the presidential elections. Senor Leloir will 
stand for the presidency and Dr Bramuglia for the vice- 
presidency. This move conflicts with General Perén’s 
imstructions not to participate in the elections. But Dr 
Bramuglia justified his decision and that of the peronistas 
in Argentina by saying, 

Those people (General Perén in Venezuela and the 
peronista leaders in Chile) haven’t been in touch with the 
political situation for almost two years—they cannot know 
what the people are really feeling and wanting. We are 
here and we know. The people are tired of following a 
negative policy. They are now ready to re-enter politics 
actively and we are ready to lead them. 

On the other side of the Andes, General Perén’s second- 
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in-command, Sefior John William Cooke, was fuming at this 
betrayal. He described Dr Bramuglia as a “ rubber-stamp 
man ” and said that his act amounted to treason and would 
not be supported by the mass of the peronista voters. Yet 
Senor Cooke himself has been acting rather independently 
in the last few months. He does not disapprove of what 
Seftor Leloir and Dr Bramuglia are doing ; but he is angry 
because he cannot get back to Argentina to do it himself. 

The two most outspoken searchers for peronista support 
are Dr Vicente Solano Lima, of the Conservative Popular 
Democratic Party and Dr Arturo Frondizi, of the intrans- 
igent Radical Party. These two leaders have actually held 
conversations with the general’s representatives in the hope 
of reaching some sort of compromise. Dr Solano Lima has 
offered General Perén practically anything he wants in 
exchange for support at the polls. However, he is unlikely 
to do well. Instead he will probably get the worst of both 
worlds, losing right-wing support because of his flirtation 
with the ex-dictator, without convincing the workers of his 
revolutionary and nationalist inclinations. 

Dr Frondizi went so far as to prepare a seven-point 
memorandum which he submitted for General Perén’s 
approval. In it he stated that if he won the election, he 
would allow the peronista party to function freely and the 
general to return to Argentina after an interval of four 
years, General Peron accepted this memorandum but 
insisted that Dr Frondizi should sign it as an official docu- 
ment. This apparently was asking too much and the deal 
fell through. 

The only important candidate who has not humiliated 
himself by appealing for peronista support has been Dr 
Ricardo Balbin, the leader of the People’s Radical Party. 
This has earned him the admiration and support of a large 
number of independent voters, which may offset whatever 
gains his rivals have made in the peronista jungle. His 
programme—what there is of it—is slightly left of centre. 
His lack of policy is, however, no great disadvantage ia 
Argentina, where politics today have little to do with party 
programmes and everything to do with the personality of 
the candidates. Both Dr Frondizi and Dr Balbin, for 
instance, have exactly the same slogan-ridden electoral plat- 
form but Dr Frondizi’s strong nationalist leanings alter the 
meaning and implications of the slogans. 

The socialists and communists are important groups, but 
their chances of winning are very remote. At one time there 
was an improbable rumour that General Perén would order 
his followers to support the communist candidate—if one is 
put forward. The socialists—who are so in name only as 
their programme would be rejected as reactionary by a 
British Tory party conference—are presenting as their can- 
didate Dr Palacios—a well-known and picturesque political 
figure. 

It is pretty certain that either Dr Balbin or Dr Frondizi 
will be the next president of Argentina. Of the two, Dr 
Frondizi has lost steadily in popularity since the July elec- 
tions when his party won 1.8 million votes compared with 
Dr Balbin’s 2.2 million. His rather brazen attempts to win 
peronista support have cost him the defection of his more 
moderate supporters. Dr Balbin, on the other hand, has 
impressed the independent voter as a steadier and more 
reliable personality and more likely to do a good job of 
steering the nation through the difficult post-Perén era. But 
whoever wins will be hampered by not having a clear man- 
date ; it is difficult to see how any candidate could get a 
large majority out of the present turmoil. 
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Calm in Ghana 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


FTER the alarms, gloomy prognostications and lobbying 
to which Lord Listowel was subject before he left to 
take up his governor-generalship in Ghana, he must be 
feeling that the event is almost an anti-climax. Suddenly 
the storm has died, and a flat calm prevails. Though the 
Convention People’s Party government is losing popularity 
—difficult as this is to estimate accurately—it remains 
entrenched and able to hold on till the next general elec- 
tion in 1961. The opposition has no hope of defeating it 
in Parliament, and dare not, unless provoked beyond the 
point of no return, try extra-parliamentary methods, 

But the government, too, has learned its lesson and despite 
the threats which still pour from Messrs Krobo Edusei and 
Kofi Baako, does not want any trouble. So long as Mr 
K. A. Gbedemah retains any influence in the cabinet, it 
will put first things first and go no further in jeopardising 
Ghana’s financial strength, international credit and hopes 
of raising capital. But there is a bitter struggle for power in 
the cabinet, directed towards controlling the indispensable 
Dr Nkrumah. Baako and Edusei are reinforcing Botsio, who 
is throwing his lot in more with the “ strongarm ” group ; 
they do not, however, enjoy the ascendancy. 

The thinning ranks of European officials remain solidly 
loyal. While some may privately deplore recent government 
actions, not one has criticised the government in any public 
place. Some, it is true, whitewash the government faute de 
mieux, aware of the political poverty of the opposition and 
the likelihood that Ghana would dissolve in disorder if the 
CPP were ever to be voted legally into opposition. 


* 


Probably the most serious worry for Lord Listowel at the 
moment is the internal dispute within the trade union move- 
ment, which has been obvious ever since Mr Magnus- 
George was recalled to Ghana in apparent ignominy after 
“ making the right noises” in Britain, where he informed 
British trade union leaders that the Ghana TUC owed a 
great debt to them and continued to be inspired by the 
British Labour movement. Ostensibly, the split is on the 
question of whether British trade union experience and 
practice make sense in a newly developing country, or 
whether the Israeli movement, Histadruth, is a more appro- 
priate model. Deep down, however, it is, as most things 
tend to be in this country, a struggle between personalities 
for power. Mr Tettegah, the general secretary of the Ghana 
TUG, and a strong CPP man, resents the tutelage of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, is per- 
sonally on bad terms with the Confederation’s West African 
representative (Mr Albert Hammerton), and has his eye on 
the £70,000 which the representative in Accra of the 
American trade union organisation is dangling before him 
Mr Tettegah intends to reorganise the trade union move- 
ment on Histadruth lines, and to break, as far as possible, 
with the ICFTU. There are also certain of his supporters 
who are known to favour disaffiliation from the confedera- 
tion and reaffiliation to the Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Whether this will please 
the American trade unionists is another matter. 
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THE THERMAL INSULATION 


: n Ss u j at 5 Oo n (industrial Buildings) ACT 


emphasizes the vital importance 
of thermal insulation. 


Insulating Gypsum Plasterboard is 
AY ITH one of the best and cheapest 
methods of lining a building 
safely and efficiently. 


fire 


protection At 5d. per sq. ft. 


INSULATING GYPSUM PLASTERBOARD 
has aluminium foil applied to one face 
and this, plus an air space, ensures 
thermal] insulation values comparable 
with any other lining material even 
remotely similar in price. The core of 
all plasterboard is gypsum and gypsum 
contains about 20% combined water-—an 
inherent protection in the event of fire. 
Readily available, easy to handle, strong, 
safe, simple to decorate, Insulating 


Gypsum Plasterboard means real 
Rae economies and it’s British throughout. 


* Approximate price of 
Insulating Plasterboard 


it’s the core that counts... 


THE INCOMBUSTIBLE GYPSUM CORE OF PLASTERBOARD 


FOR THE FACTS write today for free illustrated brochure to 
THE GYPSUM PLASTERBOARD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, @.P.0. BOX 321, LONDON W.1 
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“Computers” by Roy Nockolds 


Farther, faster... 








Throughout the ages men have created the means to explore realms beyond the range 
of their unaided faculties. 

Today they transmit signals round the world and bounce them back from the moon. 
They build radio telescopes to plot ‘‘dark’”’ nebulae hundreds of millions of light years 
away. s 

They observe a single molecule—an elemental particle so infinitesimal that many 
millions are contained in one grain of sand. They design electronic computers which 
operate at phenomenal speeds, solving in hours or even minutes, problems which would 
occupy the aggregate lifetimes of hundreds of human brains. 

ixperience from each field of research enriches experimentation in others. The 
electronic valves, transistors and magnetic memories used in the modern computer 
have been developed from knowledge gained from other spheres of electronic applica- 
tions. Here is the reason why Mullard devices are employed so widely by manufacturers 
of computers. Mullard products are used in almost every electronic application—from 
radar to radio, from telemetry to television—providing a great wealth of know-how 
on which you, as a designer or a user of electronic equipment, are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services 


Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics. 
u a If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 


Progress in Electronics 





VALVES AND ELECTRONIC TUBES * TRANSISTORS AND SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS * SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 





X-RAY TUBES 


FINE 


Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London W.C.1 
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THE STERLING SYSTEM—II 


What is at Stake 


HE editor of a German financial journal, told that 
some people in Britain were questioning the 
benefits of the sterling area, commented, “ Very 
good. Now perhaps those Empire countries will be 
freed from central control and world payments will 
become more free.” Indeed they would not. Central 
control has been the one thing the sterling area in recent 
years has most conspicuously lacked. Its very discom- 
forts arise largely because the facilities it provides for 
freedom of payments work: so freely. And while the 
sterling area today is an essential part of the sterling 
system, it is not the whole of it. The sterling system 
in this wider sense provides the principal mechanism 
for free and simple international payments among 
countries not only within the sterling area but also for 
most payments between all countries in the non- 
dollar world. Britain bears most of the brunt of main- 
taining the free system of international payments and 
it gets little thanks for it ; if it were to lay down the 
responsibility, there would be a painful moment of truth 
for today’s passive beneficiaries. It is this that those 
who question Britain’s role in the sterling system regard 
as altruistic to the last extreme. The more mercenary 
question is whether it would be in Britain’s economic 
interest to get out of the sterling business. 

There are at least four separate strands in sterling’s 
present international status. First, the sterling area, 
in combination with the transferable account area and 
with the officially supported markets in dollars against 
transferable sterling, enables overseas holders of sterling 
to convert it into any other currency they wish virtually 
at the official rate. Secondly, the accumulated sterling 
balances (table II in last week’s article) can be drawn 
upon at sight (with the exception of the Egyptian 
balances) just as if they were current accruals. Thirdly, 
the arrangements for the export of new capital from 
Britain have followed the principle that controls should 


not be imposed on the outflow of capital to the sterling 
area—though that principle has been qualified : since 
July this year when the flood of funds through the 
Kuwait gap made it necessary to restrict the ability 
of investors here to buy dollar securities from the outer 
sterling countries. 

Finally, the international status of sterling goes along 
with traditional City functions: banking and foreign 
exchange services; merchanting in the commodity 
markets ; the provision of overseas loans and short- 
term credits; chartering and broking in shipping 
services on the Baltic Exchange ; and all kinds of 
insurance. Considerable attention has been given 
recently to the “ benefit” accruing from these services, 
by the measure of their net yield. Estimates have ranged 
widely. In a recent broadcast, Mr Alan Day said he 
“imagined it was unlikely” that the total earnings 
exceeded {20-{30 million a year ; in a rejoinder, Mr 
John Wood, from direct City experience, gave detailed 
estimates totalling {£110 million; and last week the 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury implied that even 
this was an underestimate, giving a total of £125 mil- 
lion. It now seems that the Treasury is at long last 
preparing to publish a detailed breakdown of the figures. 

That is all to the good ; but it must not be allowed 
to sidetrack the debate on the sterling system from 
the central issues. The City’s direct earnings overseas 
seem to provide a more important addition to Britain’s 
invisible earnings and a bigger support for the balance 
of payments than the critics allow ; but they are not 
so big as to compensate in themselves for the increased 
vulnerability which Britain’s international banking 
services impose on sterling in times of stress. If there 
are grounds for tolerating that special vulnerability, 
they must be sought among the indirect benefits of 
keeping sterling free. Such freedom involves two 
separate, though inter-related, questions. The first 











point is whether holders of accumulated sterling should 
have full freedom to draw on their balances. The second 
is whether any limitations should be imposed either 
on holders of accumulated balances or on holders of 
sterling from current transactions that would qualify 
their freedom to transfer their sterling to other countries 
or into other currencies. ° 


_ week’s analysis showed that by far the largest 
holders of sterling—and with the exception of 
Australia perhaps the only important countries with 
holdings well above normal working needs—are the 
colonies and the two recently emancipated countries, 
Ghana and Malaya. Their balances they have built up 
from their normal trading surpluses ; they are quite dif- 
ferent in character from the balances as they existed at 
the end of the war, swollen by Allied expenditure. An 
attempt was then made, in conformity with the terms 
of the American loan, to persuade these sterling 
creditors to fund part of their holdings ; it was an utter 
failure. Would funding be ‘feasible today ? To impose 
a funding would be plainly impossible ; if it were 
possible, it would still be objectionable politically and 
morally. Britain might try to reach agreements with 
individual holders of sterling to fund part of their 
holdings. Yet the expediency of such a move, except as 
a last resort at a time of irresistible pressure, would be 
dubious. It would exchange for the threat of strain the 
certainty of strain ; if Britain showed itself willing to 
foist itself as a long term borrower upon countries 
ordinarily reckoned to be needy, would that encourage 
foreign countries that have run down their sterling 
balances to uncomfortably low levels to restore them ? 
At this stage nothing would more effectively jeopardise 
confidence in sterling than an attempt to apply pressure 
on the depositors in the sterling bank to transfer part of 
their money into semi-permanent investment in Britain. 

If the sterling balances are an inescapable responsi- 
bility from the past, what of the argument that Britain 
should seek relief by modifying the effective converti- 
bility that it affords for sterling in the hands of non- 
residents ? Given the size of the sterling balances, it 
is argued, Britain is bound to feel a major strain from 
any upset or unbalance in international. payments, 
simply because sterling is the currency that world 
traders and speculators have most of and can most 
easily sell. Given this uadoubted fact, is it sensible 
to make their way into dollars even easier by supporting 
the transferable rate ? This is the hole through which 
the bulk of the losses of gold and dollars has poured 
in the recent crises. 

The first comment on this argument is that the 
strains imposed on sterling by disequilibrium in inter- 
national payments become very much greater when 
sterling itself is suspect, as it was this summer. But 
there is an even more fundamental point. The decision 
to support transferable sterling against dollars whenever 
the discount widened was taken in February, 1955, 
when Bank rate was raised from 34 to 45 per cent. The 
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discerning saw this move as a milestone on the road to 
convertibility and they were justified in doubting 
whether economic policy in this country would be firm 
enough to support it; primarily, however, it was 
made as an act of defence to stem a gold drain. 
A year earlier transferable account facilities had been 
widened to virtually all non-dollar countries and to 
payments from accrued balances as well as sterling 
earned from current transactions. A discount on trans- 
ferable sterling subsequently re-emerged, and when it 
reached about 3 per cent below the official rate large 
scale “commodity shunting” became profitable, and 
this entailed a diversion of dollar earnings from the 
central reserves. 

Controls over world payments in general have been 
eased further since 1955; and the emergence! of a 
comparable discount on transferable sterling would 
certainly cause equally heavy losses to the reserves. 
If, then, the transferable rate were now to be left 
unsupported, it would be necessary to put into reverse 
the measures of greater liberalisation begun in March, 
1954. We would have to go back to a world of bilatera! 
accounts, and resort to policies aiming at rigid equalisa- 
tion of trade between this country and the rest of the 
world. 


_ such move, obviously, would not take place in 
isolation. It would herald a general retreat through- 
cut the world from the system of multilateral trade and 
payments that has been laboriously built up in the past 
decade. Sterling has always been the lynch-pin of this 
system ; without sterling’s transferable facilities the 
European Payments Union would be robbed of much of 
its value ‘as a clearing house, not only within Europe, 
but also between Europe and the outside world. Bilater- 
alism would have serious consequences for Britain’s 
exports ; there would be a skin game of bargaining and 
the ultimate certainty of less trade. 

A major retreat from sterling’s present responsibili- 
ties, whether on capital account or on current account, 
cannot possibly be represented as an unequivocal 
advantage to this country. It would create a new set 
of troubles. Obviously it is the merest prudence to limit 
the burdens on the sterling system in any way that does 
not involve this country in dishonour or disadvantage. 
If informal agreements can be reached with newly 
independent Commonwealth countries about the pace 
of the run-down of their balances, so be it. There is 
certainly need for a greater sense of common purpose 
among the sterling creditors ; but one can set against 
the actions of some members who have seemed to be 
involved in a flight from sterling the public acknow- 
ledgment by Ghana and Malaya of the value to them of 
the sterling system. It may well be necessary to look 
more critically at the volume of long-term overseas 
investment that this country can afford. Nor should any 
opportunity be missed of pressing for an alleviation of 
sterling’s Herculean task through the expansion of 
world liquidity as a whole. There is no reason why 
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foreign speculators should find it so easy to obtain credit 
in London to assist their operations. New interna- 
tional institutions, or at least a broader basis of 
operations for existing ones, may be needed. Larger 
quotas in the International Monetary Fund are 
one sensible possibility. Increased resources for the 
Export-Import Bank and for the Development Loan 
Fund, which President Eisenhower is to seek from 
Congress, could clearly help. It is conceivable that the 
present rules by which EPU is worked could be 
modified to make better use of the credit that Germany 
has long been earning in the Union ; but that rests 
on Germany. A higher gold price has lost none of its 
appeal to countries outside America, and none of its 
anathema to Congress. 

No realist would place too much faith in these possi- 


Too Much 


World supplies of newsprint are moving into 
surplus: in Britain, supplies of other paper and 
board have done so already. How long will 
these buyers’ markets last ? 


NY heavily capitalised industry that is investing 
A in expansion must be prepared for periods when 
its big new units of capacity come to maturity 
ahead of the demand for their output. This summer 
from a succession of those industries have come guesses 
that such a period is upon them. The oil industry is 
more concerned with world prospects : Britain’s steel 
industry, with the slackening of internal growth. 
Britain’s paper industry, a heavily capitalised industry 
that in recent years has been expanding almost as fast as 
chemicals, is concerned with both. 

Much of Britain’s paper and board production is, 
for the present, comparatively insulated from a soften- 
ing world market ; tariffs of 14 to 20 per cent protect 
its general papers and board from import competition, 
and it has never managed to export much of them. 
Foreign newsprint, on the other hand, comes in duty- 
free, supplying nearly half Britain’s needs, and the world 
surplus which at last does seem to have materialised 
this year must affect the margins British producers earn, 
though newsprint accounts for only about a fifth of 
their physical output, and a seventh of their turnover. 

This is the second time since the war that British 
manufacturers of paper and board (other than news- 
print) have run up against a buyers’ market. In 19§2, 
when industrial output fell by 2-3 per cent, their pro- 
duction dropped by a sixth and it was not until towards 
the end of 1953 that manufacturers recovered all their 
lost ground. The last two years of static industrial out- 
put have witnessed a similar state of stagnation in the 
output of general paper and board. In the last few 
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bilities. Plainly, the principal support for sterling must 
come from Britain’s own domestic and current trading 
surplus. The fashionable safety figure, given the 
country’s present rate of overseas investment, is said 
to be an annual surplus of {£400 million. Such a surplus 
is held by many, and not only the overt critics, to be 
far beyond what-is possible. Yet the figure, for what 
it is worth, represents only 2 per cent of the national 
income. If the authorities succeed in stopping 
Britain’s inflation by toughness over money and over 
wages, sterling will become much less vulnerable than 
before. If they do not succeed, easy escape routes may 
be sought through exchange manipulations and trade 
restrictions of every kind. But their end result would 
be to prejudice the well-being of this country and its 
people. 


Wrapping 


months, in line with the moderate increase in industrial 
output during the summer, paper consumption has also 
started to pick up. But recovery to the point where the 
industry’s full board and paper making capacity is again 
reasonably fully employed may take longer this time. 
The paper industry has been spending massively on 
new plant in the last two to three years—at the rate 
of roughly £25 million a year. As a result, capacity 
has gone up while output has stayed still. At the end of 
1955, when production totalled 2.64 million tons and 
the recession began, demand and possible supply just 
about balanced. By the end of this year, output will have 
reached about 2.68 million tons, only fractionally more 


BRITISH PAPER AND BOARD PRODUCTION 


(January to September) 


1955 1956 1957 

("000 tons) ('000 tons) ('000 tons) 
POINUNR SC adadcvecccuuaddues 455 470 495 
Printing and writing paper ...... 668 656 636 
Mo ee 471 455 457 
POR OUI 65 osc cicadas 542 549 578 
Other paper and board ......... 257 272 303 


2,393 2,402 2,469 


than in 1955, while capacity is estimated to have risen 
to about 2.9 million tons, about a tenth more—allowing 
for the difficulties of fixing the precise “ capacity ” of 
a paper making machine and also for the rate at which 
firms usually like to run them. 

Plans that are still in the course of maturing and 
which were based upon quite reasonable estimates of 
future growth in demand—had output risen as before 
during the last two years—suggest that more modern 
plant to the tune of some 300,000 tons may be added by 
1960. This would give the industry a net capacity of the 
order of 3.15 million tons—now likely to be scaled down 
a little by retiring older machines somewhat earlier 
than intended and by postponing plans for expansion on 
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which only limited expenditures have so far been com- 
mitted. Even so, the room for changes of this ‘sort is 
small : for manufacturers of general paper and board 
to be fully employed in three years’ time, their output 

miay still have to rise by a sixth or so. 
Practically all this would need to be sold at home, 
for, apart from newsprint, little paper and board is 
exported. Imports 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT AND are more signifi- 


1938-100 PAPER CONSUMPTION cant. But only 
— straw board and 
- r kraft paper and 
120 i board (known to 
100 : P33 the housewife as 
80 brown wrapping 


” CONSUMPTION ° ; 
60 * (excluding paper), in which 


newsprint) — the Scandinavians 
40 and the Dutch in- 
dustries remain 
strongly competi- 
tive despite the 
import duty, are imported in quantities that look 
substantial in comparison with home production. 
More than half of the paper and board that is pro- 
duced in Britain is used as a wrapping or packaging 
material, and the biggest users—the radio, television, 
and electrical appliance industries, the food trades, 
engineering products (particularly motor components), 
and textiles—have all contributed to the present 
recovery in buying. Industry also influences the 
demand for writing and printing papers, which accounts 
for another third of the paper industry’s output. 
Consumption of writing papers has been edging 
upward, but that of mechanical printing papers, used 
mainly by magazines and periodicals, has been falling 
in the last few months. The demand for other types 
of paper and board, such as building and felting board, 
wallpaper and tissue, has also been rising slightly, but 
they account for less than a sixth of total output. 
Thus it is to the rest of industry, and its demand 
for packaging and writing materials, that paper and 
board manufacturers must look for increased consump- 
tion in the next few years large enough to match their 
own growing manufacturing capacity. Before the 7 
per cent Bank rate, and the other restrictive measures 
imposed in September, they were looking quite 
hopefully. Since September, prospects have become 
decidedly less sanguine. Spare capacity is expensive. 
Moreover, a large proportion of the extra capacity 
recently brought in and still maturing was financed with 


PAPER SHARES IN THE MARKET tf 





33 
'30'35 ‘38 


Price, Price, Price, Price, Price, 

Nominal May Nov. April Sept. Dec. 

Company Value _—2, 28, 24, 18, 18, 
1956 1956 1957 1957 1957 

Bowster .......cses (£1) 59/6* 39/9 47.9 34/-* 28/- 
John Dickinson.... (£1!) 70/6* 58 72.6 77/6 66 6 
a (6/-) 18/- Hi/ts 13/104 ti 8/44 
A; is OE sci case él 58/14 | 43/3 53,9 446 30/3 
E.S. & A. Robinson (é1) 60/3 47/44 59/10} 60/- 51/3 
ee eee (£1) 31/-* 21/9 24/6 20 /- 16/9 
Wiggins, Teape... (£1) 66/6 44/- 57/3 49/3 37/- 
* Ex Dividend. jf Prices adjusted for rights and free scrip issues. 
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prior charge capital. In a buyers’ market the whole 
of the rise in the working costs of the capacity that is 
being used cannot be passed on. So the profit margins 
of paper manufacturers are being squeezed, and the 
ordinary shareholders must expect to feel the pressure. 
Some interim dividends from paper companies have 
already been reduced: and reductions in final dividends 
must be expected. By the time the market revives, 
moreover, British makers may face the sharper com- 
petition of a Free Trade Area. 


N newsprint production profit margins, ton for ton, 
I are normally thinner than on most other types of 
paper. These, too, have lately become even further 
attenuated. The world surplus of newsprint that has 
been falsely predicted again and again, since the' war, 
would seem to have materialised this time. Newsprint 
consumption in the United States (more than 6 million 
tons a year) absorbs half the world supplies ; it has 
now ceased to grow for the first time in four years. 
Canadian consumption has also fallen away since the 
spring, and newsprint stocks in North America at the 
end of August were a third higher than a year earlier. 
Scandinavian newsprint production had also been 
growing fast, but after an increase of a fifth in the first 
six months of the year it, too, has had to be cut back. 

British newsprint production, which supplies just 
over half the country’s requirements, plus about 140,000 
tons of exports, has also been rising faster than total 
home demand. Since the end of newsprint rationing 
a year ago consumption has in fact risen by very little. 
As newsprint users here are-now free to buy in the 
cheapest market domestic producers, unlike the manu- 
facturers of other paper and board products, have 
no protection against the effects of changes in world 
supplies. These effects-need not be severe. The 
slackening of demand in North America has if anything 
merely eased the problem of supply, allowing producers 
to run their 
machines at more 
normal levels in- anton 
stead of above a 
rated capacity as 
many mills had 
been doing until 
recently, News- 
print producers 


PAPER PRODUCTION AND 


IMPORTS 
(including newsprint) 
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generally appear 
fairly optimistic 
about the pros- 
pects of world 





demand catching 
up before long, and reckon that restrictions on output 
such as those the larger North American and 
Scandinavian companies have announced for next 
year should help to prevent any further, embarrassing 
surplus in the meantime. They may be right. But 
American consumption is the key to the world news- 
print situation—as the main arbiter of world demand. 
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IN THE MARKET 


A Hint from Shell 


NVESTMENT markets have turned downwards; in idle 
I trading industrials have sagged, The Economist indicator 
dropping 0.8 to 176.4 in the week to last Wednesday ; and 
on Thursday some heavy selling of Ultramar pushed the oil 
market downwards. Gilt edged are still fractionally up on 
the week though since Monday the Financial Times index 
of Government securities has eased by 0.27 to 78.89. 
Despite the easier tone of the market substantial selling of 
the short dated stocks from the official portfolio has still been 
possible. The main excuse quoted in the market for the 
downward turn in both gilt edged and industrials was the 
unexpected rise in the cost of living and the spectre of wages 
demands that that rise evokes. The observer one pace 
further away from the trading floor may be allowed the guess 
that if that excuse had not been available, some other would 
have been supplied. The basic facts are that Wall Street 
has been crumbling, that what investment interest there is 
in London is heavily concentrated on the new issues, and 
that there is an inclination by those in control to allow the 
flow of issues to increase. 

One of those extra issues is the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
offer of £5 million of 6 per cent stock 1973-76 at £99}, 
offering a redemption yield of £6 os. 11d. per cent. This 
stock is issued 1} points above the recent Nottingham loan 
and its life is two years shorter. It might have been expected 
to pull the Nottingham stock down from its § points pre- 
mium, but instead it became a happy hunting ground for the 
stags, and was heavily over-subscribed. Applications bear- 
ing Wednesday’s postmark were considered so that allot- 
ment letters could not be posted before Saturday, nor deal- 
ings begin before Monday. 

Increasingly market interest is being concentrated upon 
the next giant operation—the twin rights issues for Shell 
and Royal Dutch spreading right across the financial markets 
of the world. Terms are likely to be disclosed in January 
and the issues to be timed in January for Royal Dutch and 
in February for Shell Transport. From particulars already 
filed in New York it is possible to glean something of the 
plans. The Royal Dutch issue will consist of 7,602,285 
shares of 20 guilders nominal to be offered to existing 
ordinary shareholders in the ratio of one for eight at a price 
still to be fixed. It has been underwritten by a syndicate 
headed by Morgan Stanley and Company. Currently Royal 
Dutch is quoted in New York at about $39. As a mere 
surmise, if it were thought advisable to price the new shares 
somewhere near $30 per share a sum of a little under £80 
million would be collected largely through American and 
Continental markets. Assuming that the Shell twins raise 
capital in the ratio in which they split profits, that is 60 
Royal Dutch to 40 Shell Transport, Shell’s equivalent would 
be a little over £50 million, which accords well enough 
with the original forecast that Shell would raise between 
£40 million and £55 million while the total of. £130 million 
would be within range of the original forecast that “ up to 
£150 million ” would be raised. Of the terms of the Shell 
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Transport rights issue, however, nothing is yet disclosed 
beyond the fact that the amount of money to be raised in 
the United States is not to exceed £4} million. The bulk 
of the Shell side of the operation must obviously fall on 
London. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


A Premium and a Rush 


HUGE volume of trading was conducted in the British 
A Petroleum convertible debenture stock ({£20 paid) on 
Tuesday. One firm of jobbers bought about £3} million 
of the stock and sold about the same amount. It seems 
certain that the market turnover—not adding purchases to 
sales—probably exceeded £74 million and may have 
approached {10 million. The stags were selling while 
some institutions were buying fairly big blocks at prices up 
to 73 premium and at the close of the first day the stock 
gravitated to 6 premium and on Thursday fell to 43 in 
sympathy with heavy selling in the oil share market. On 
Tuesday over 2,900 bargains were marked in the oil share 
market compared with just over 400 on Monday. It happens 
that this was the quietest Monday on the Stock Exchange for 
five years, with only 6,750 bargains marked. Tuesday with 
8.056 bargains showed a normal trading volume but the 
recovery was wholly due to BP. No one supposes -that 
every bargin in that hectic market was recorded and the 
rest of the Stock Exchange was even duller on Tuesday 
than on Monday. 
The market has received the new stock well. It is also 
widely agreed that though a ballot had to be used the 


ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS 


Allotment to Allotment to 
Form Stockholding BP Burmah 
stockholders stockholders 


£ £ £ 
Ween ciwandes Up to 500 150 100 
ee 50i— + 200 650 350 
Nas 44eccke 201 — 7,500 2,500 1,400 
Bs iudaeess 7,501 — 15,000 6,000 3,500 
PU accaksadawa over 15,000 12,500 7,500 


In addition to these basic allotments the stockholders also shared with 
the public in the general scale. 


GENERAL SCALE 


Application Allotment 
er NS ccdeas Up to 2,000 50 
Without ballot.... 2,050— 50,000 50 plus 50 for each additional 
£2,000 or part thereof. 
a » «++. 50,050 — 250,000 Previous scale plus 250 for 
each additional £10,000. 
a wo «+++ 250,000 — £1 million Previous scale plus 1,250 for 
each additional £50,000. 
a » «+++ Over £1 million 24 per cent. 


National Provincial Bank and the Royal Bank of Scotland 
had done well in their task of spreading the £41 million of 
stock among the 148,000 applicants for £676 million of 
stock. The allotment basis allowed first for the fact that 
since the British Government was not applying the general 
public should be allotted some 56 per cent of the issue to 
correspond with the British Government’s share in the 
equity. Secondly, it recognised that the shareholders of BP 
and of Burmah Oil were entitled to be regarded as members 
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of the general public as well as preferential applicants. The 
table shows the complex basis that was evolved. 

There remained the preference and debenture stock- 
holders of BP. They received without ballot severely cut 
down allotments, the scale for the big applications being 
10 per cent above the general public’s scale. 


NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


The Boss’s Pay... 


OBODY in business would consider the levels to which 
N the Government this summer finally raised the pay 
and expense allowances of members of the boards of nation- 
alised industries as in any sense munificent. These new 
rates—{10,000 a year for the chairman of a “ major board,” 
£7,500-£8,500 for his full-time deputy or for the chairman 
of a “ minor board,” £5,000-£7,500 for full-time members 
—are no more than is enjoyed by directors of private com- 
panies a fraction of the size of the nationalised colossi. 

There is still, in these rates, nothing to attract business 
men of the highest calibre on to the nationalised boards. 
In pecuniary terms, perhaps there never could be. Yet 
it remains a pity, for British industry and for British politics, 
that no really outstanding executive for private business 
have ever been ready to take on a stint in the hardest jobs 
that industry in this country has to offer. Some of the men 
appointed to these tasks, from the trade unions, the armed 
services, and the industries taken over, have measured up 
to them: the field of selection is not necessarily lacking in 
quality. But its scope lacks the most obvious area of 
recruitment, industry itself. Until some major private 
indastrialist is ready to try running what Sir James Bowman 
recently called “ not a commercial business ; not a public 
service ... a bit of each” these huge corporations can never, 
in a real sense, rejoin British industry. 


... and his Tenure 


NOTHER contrast between members of the board of State 
A industries and directors in private industry, as Lord 
Simon of Wythenshawe points out in a pamphlet published 
this month,* comes in the length of time they can hope to 
hold the job once appointed. The Fleck committee on the 
National Coal Board commented: “No organisation. can 
expect to function properly unless there is continuity in top 
management.” Yet most board members in nationalised 
industries are appointed for a period of five years. In some 
renewal is frequent ; in others, such as coal, it has been rare. 
This has almost certainly been one factor influencing certain 
of the best executives in these industries to refuse appoint- 
ment to the board, though perhaps the tiny difference in 
pay and the vulnerability to public criticism are more 
important. The latest increases in board pay, which have 
incidentally given room to pay such top officials more, may 
not alter their reluctance to come in and be shot at. But 
the practical certainty of re-appointment until retiring age, 
such as is enjoyed by a man appointed full-time to the board 
of a big private company, might reduce it. And if these 
industries are ever to begin to recruit most of their board 
members from within—as perhaps they should— some pre- 
sumed security of tenure will become essential to get them 
a fair share of the country’s best young men. 


* The Boards of Nationalised Industries. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 
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CANADIAN TRADE 


The End of a Mission 


FTER a hectic three and a-half weeks the 55-man 

Canadian Trade Mission, headed by the Hon Gordon 
Churchill, Canada’s Minister of Commerce, has left for 
home. The results of the mission cannot be measured in 
terms of contracts placed, although there have been some. 
It can be measured*only over the course of time by the 
successes with which Britain succeeds in increasing its 
present pitiably small share of Canada’s import trade. That 
share is now down to about 8} per cent compared with about 
18 per cent in 1939, while the USA holds 73 per cent of 
the Canadian market. The aims of the Canadians in Mr 
Gordon Churchill’s words were “ to awaken the interest of 


"your producers and merchants in the rapidly growing poten- 


tialities of the Canadian market and to discuss ways and 
means of increasing British exports to Canada not in com- 
petition with our own producers, but by supplying us with 
a wide range of goods which are presently being purchased 
from other sources and from the USA.” He asked’ British 
manufacturers, competing as they must with American 
advertising budgets and American geographical proximity, 
to spend more on advertising and to give priority to manu- 
facturing schedules: 

Among the measures which the Canadian delegation 
promised to take in order to help Britain was a closer 
analysis of aii government purchases—national, provincial, 
and municipal—so as to examine the possibility of replacing 
imports from other countries by imports from Britain. And 
the mavhinery that was hurriedly put together to lay on the 
pres:nt tour might, it has been suggested, be kept in being 
im some way to prepare any further organised trips—to 


_ either side of the Atlantic. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


BEA’s Jets 


HE chances that British European Airways will announce 
‘Zea new jet for Christmas seems to be receding. Several 
months ago, the corporation decided to order a completely 
new airliner from de Havilland; the intervening weeks 
have been filled with negotiations about how the aircraft 
is to be financed and who is to share in building it. BEA 
has already six Comets on order, but the chairman made 
it plain from the outset that he looked on these as stop-gap 
aircraft pending the delivery of a jet tailored specifically to 
BEA’S requirements. The medium-range jets now on 
offer are all of medium carrying capacity. BEA wants one 
the size of a transatlantic airliner, capable of carrying well 
Over 100 passengers, but across relatively modest distances. 

Three companies, Avro, Bristol and de Havilland, have 
all bid for the order ; de Havilland has won it, but will 
sub-contract extensively to other manufacturers and par- 
ticularly, on present showing, to Bristol. Since the aircraft 
is being financed as a private venture, without any govern- 
ment assistance, an agreement has had to be reached on 
how these development and tooling costs will be distributed 
among the co-operating manufacturers. It may well set 4 
pattern for future development in the industry. 

Airlines that have no doubts about using jet airliners 
over long ranges have still hesitated about choosing them 
in preference to turbo-props on medium-range services, 
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Saving with Safety 


Few forms of investment offer such a 
satisfying balance of profit and safety as 
the shares of a sound Building Society. 
In the prospectus of the Rock Building 
Society, you will find several types of 
shares described. Among them will almost 
certainly be one which suits your personal 
investment plan exactly and which provides 
the maximum return compatible with 
complete security. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Established 1865 
a — Fourpence to phone the 
Head Office: Newcastle upon Tyne. Phone 20911 /2 


London Office: 17 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. Hyde Park 5618 Phil ip pInes 


When you do business with the Far East, sheer 
distance puts you at a disadvantage. How can 
you establish agencies, investigate markets, and 
get to know your customers from twelve 
thousand miles away? What about currencies? 
Licences? Quotas? 

If you live in London you can find out for 
fourpence : the cost of a call to our London office. 
For ours is the largest British banking service 
in the Far East. We have an intimate knowledge 
of trading conditions through 13 countries 
from Bombay to Tokyo, and that knowledge is 


available to you whenever you need it. 


AND PROFITS 


s, ON PLANNED INDUSTRIAL .- : 
- ESTATES HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET * EC3 


PNT) Ay eso ey CME PUL Mt. Mansion House 8541 


THE 


Offices in Europe and the United States, and throughout the Far East 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE. AGENT GENERAL, BRITISH COLUMBIA HOUSE, 
1-3 REGENT ST., LONDON S.W.1, ENGLAND 
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Abridged Particulars 


SINGER & FRIEDLANDER 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929) 





CAPITAL 
Issued and 
Authorised: Fully Paid: 
£175,000 in 5 per cent. Cumulative Redeemable 
Preference Shares of £1 each ... ... £175,000 
£517,500 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each ... ... £517,500 
£57,500 in Unclassified Shares of £1 each _ 
£750,000 £692,500 








Neither the Company nor any of its subsidiaries has any 
Mortgages, Debentures or Loan Capital outstanding, with 
the exception of secured loans from other Bankers in the 
ordinary course of business in favour of the Company 
which amounted on December 3, 1957, to £320,000. 


Application has been made to the Council of The Stock 
Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and for 


quotation for all the issued Preference and Ordinary Shares 
of the Company. 


The full particulars show (inter alia) that :-— 


. The business of the Company consists primarily of 
merchant and investment banking. It includes inter- 
national arbitrage, the issue, offer for sale, underwriting 
and placing of securities both publicly and privately, 
the financing and development of commercial and 
industrial undertakings, and the management and super- 
vision of private investment funds. 


2. The Company has two principal wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary companies, (a) The First British American 
Corporation, Limited, which carries on business as 
merchant and investment bankers in England, its present 
issued capital being £200,000, and (b) Singer & Friedlander 
Inc. which carries on business in New York as investment 
bankers and security dealers, its present issued capital 
of $500,000 in 100 Common Shares of no par value 
having been subscribed in cash by the Company. 


3. Trading conditions during the current year have been 
adversely affected by the restrictive financial policies 
being pursued in most countries. In spite of this, 
business to date has remained active and the Directors 
expect that in the absence of unforeseen circumstances 
the Net Profits of the Group before tax for the financial 
year ending December 31, 1957, will not be less than 
£200,000. 

4. The Directors look to the future with confidence in 
view of the Group’s many and varied activities. It is 
intended to recommend a Final. Dividend of 74 per 
cent. (less Income Tax) in respect of 1957 payable in 
June, 1958, to make with the Interim of 24 per cent. 
(less Income Tax) already paid in October, 1957, a 
total of 10 per cent. (less Income Tax) for the year. 


5. Out of the estimated profits of £200,000 for 1957, Income 
Tax at the rate of 8s. 6d. in the £ would absorb £85,000, 
leaving £115,000. The Directors are advised that having 
regard to the circumstances of the Group no provision 
will be required for Profits Tax in respect of the financial 
year ending December 31, 1957. The Preference Dividend 
less Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, requires £5,032, and the 
indicated 10 per cent. Ordinary dividend less Income 
Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £ would require £29,757, leaving 
£80,211 to be retained in the business. 


oo 


Copies of the full particulars required to be advertised in connection with the 
Application to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, for permission to 
deal in and for quotation for all the issued Preference and Ordinary Shares of the 
Company can be obtained from :— 


Messrs. CAZENOVE & CO., 12, Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, E.C.2, 


and trom 
The Registered Office of the Company 
55, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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The Gift that cannot fail to please... 


OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 
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Season’s Greetings 


are most eloquently 
expressed in a presen- 


decanter of Otard 
v.s.o.P. Liqueur 
Cognac Brandy and 
two glasses at the 
normal price of the 
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and this uncertainty has been reflected in the aircraft 
industry. The huge Vickers Vanguard, another aircraft 
tailored for BEA and the Lockheed Electra which made 
its first flight last week are both big capacity turbo-prop air- 
liners.. They are further advanced than medium range 
versions of either of the two transatlantic jets, which have 
been hovering on and off the drawing boards for years. 
BEA has felt obliged to invest in a fair-sized jet fleet to meet 
competition on its longer European flights, lying between 
1,000 and 2,000 miles, from transatlantic American jets 
flying to European terminals, and Russian-built jets flying 
over the Iron Curtain. Time-saving, once it can be 
measured in hours rather than minutes, has proved one of 
the biggest inducements in air travel, and hope for the new 
British jet lies in the strong probability that other operators 
will follow BEA’s example, as they did with the Viscount. 
Neither British corporation alone can give an order big 
enough to cover the £20 million or so that must be spent 
in development and tooling for a new aircraft. The sooner 
therefore that the order is announced, the better it is for 
the machine’s prospects abroad. 


BANK ADVANCES 


Steepest Fall Ever 


HE detailed quarterly figures of the British Bankers’ 
Association, published this week for the three months 
to mid-November, permit a closer and more accurate 
scrutiny of bank advances than is possible from the monthly 
statements of the clearing banks. The classification shows 
that the fall has been even larger than suggested in the 
monthly statements ; and that the downward trend is very 
marked. In addition to the seasonal influences, the decline 
in commodity prices is likely to have played its part ; the 
Chancellor’s September instruction to the banks to hold the 
line can hardly have had an influence so soon. The banks 
have now agreed among themselves on the formula by 
which the limitation of total advances is to be applied 
individually ; this is understood to take some account of 
each bank’s performance in the earlier period of the squeeze. 
Advances of all banks in Britain fell by £123 million in 
the three months to November ; and without the rise of 
{6 million in the borrowings of the nationalised utilities, 
they would have fallen by £129 million. This compares 
with reductions (excluding utilities) of £423 million in the 
corresponding period of 1956 and of £109 million in 1955 ; 
it is evidently the largest quarterly reduction on record. 
All but six of the twenty-seven types of borrower shared in 
the reduction. 

The biggest special influence was the net repayment of 
{34.3 million to £164 million by the “ other financial ” 
group, dominated by the Finance Corporation for Industry 
and the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation. 
The repayment may have been temporary. The second 
biggest reduction, by nearly £20 million to £221 million, 
was in the borrowings of the engineering group ; and here 
the Vickers issue, of which some £8 million was called in 
the period, has plainly been a big influence. Vickers’ 
advances rose by £12 million in the first half of the year. 
A fall of nearly £8 million in net advances to the iron and 
steel industry also occurred. All the textile groups made 
tepayments, textiles other than cotton and wool by £8} 
million; here as elsewhere, falling commodity prices 
probably played their part as well as seasonal influences. 
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The season has been important, too, in the fall of nearly 
£10 million in advances to agriculture. 

Outside industry and trade, all groups of borrowers made 
repayments. There was a notable reversal of trend in the 
personal and professional group, which repaid £14.8 million 
to £316.7 million, after three successive small quarterly 
increases. Local authorities repaid {£10 million, stock- 
brokers £7 million and hire purchase finance companies 
£4 million. 


THE WAIVER 


Protecting the Reserve 


HE British Government this week decided to extend for 
T 12 months its $738,530,000 standby credit with the 
International Monetary Fund. It also decided to exercise 
the first of seven options to defer the annual instalments 
on the US and Canadian loans. Both decisions have been 
made with the object of underpinning the gold and dollar 
reserve. The IMF standby credit would have expired on 
December 22nd. It has not been drawn upon since it was 
arranged twelve months ago but has done good work as a 
line of defence ready for front line duty in case of need. 
Since the cost of the standby credit, so long as it is not 
drawn, is a mere quarter of one per cent, or $1,840,000 on 
the amount involved, the renewal was a foregone conclusion. 

Decidedly more debatable was the decision to take the 
first of seven options to defer the annuities on the US and 
Canadian loans. The amount involved is $175 million of 
which $103 million represents interest and $72 million 
capital. This is no longer strictly a waiver but is a defer- 
ment, for the amount not paid at the end of 1957 will fall 
due instead at the end of 2002, after completion of the 
normal period of repayment. The immediate saving to the 
reserve is welcome, but it is a moot point whether this saving 
would be greater than the reinforcement that might have 
followed if the Chancellor had decided to make the brave 
show of paying. 


INTEREST RATES 


Building Societies Stand Firm 


HE council of the Building Societies Association last 

week gave further consideration to interest rates charged 
t» borrowers and paid to investors and again decided to 
make no change in its recommendations. Three and a half 
per cent net paid on shares and 6 per cent charged on 
mortgages are the approved rates and they are generally 
observed. Apart from the small group of societies, largely 
in the London area, that have introduced higher rates there 
is no sign of a split on that issue. The council meets again 
in January but it seems improbable that the societies will 
change their minds before February or March. 

Then, if Bank rate is still 7 per cent and if the slight 
decline in investment and increase in withdrawals continue 
severely to restrict the societies’ command of money, they 
may admit that their hand has been forced. Building society 
men agree that a large unsatisfied demand for mortgages 
exists. Indeed the chairman’s speech in the Woolwich 
Equitable this week emphasises it. But they are fortified 
in their reluctance to raise interest rates by the knowledge 
that the Treasury has apparently dug in its heels over the 
rates offered on the various forms of national saving. Savings 
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certificates, Defence bonds and premium bonds seem to 
them more directly competitive than the rates of interest 
that are directly governed by Bank rate. 


Defence Bonds as Before 


EANWHILE the National Savings Movement, through 
M its chairman, Lord Mackintosh, has made it clear that 
it does not seek competition with other savings media such 
as the building societies. If the terms of the Defence 
bond conversion announced this week are any guide the 
Treasury shares that view. Holders of the £5} million 2} 
per cent bonds bought between April 1, 1948, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, and maturing between April and September 
next year will be offered conversion into the current series 
of 45 per cent bonds plus the £1 per cent maturity payment 
in cash. Holders of the £114 million 2} per cent Conversion 
issue maturing next May will be offered the same terms. 
The bonds that are to be offered, like those now on sale for 
cash, carry maturity premiums of {2 after five years or £5 
after ten years. Interest is subject to tax (though tax is not 
deducted at source) while the maturity premium is tax free, 
so that a holder liable to the standard rate is offered 
approximately 5} per cent gross. 

It should not be assumed that the Treasury by this action 
firmly binds itself not to alter the terms of the Defence bonds 
before October of next year ; there was an earlier occasion 
when it revised a conversion offer while it was still current. 
But it is pertinent to ask whether 5} per cent is a 
sufficient return under present conditions. It happens 
that every one of the Government sponsored savings media 
is on sale at the same rates of interest as before Bank rate 
was raised. So the National Savings Committee avoids 
competition with the building societies, while the building 
societies look to the National Savings Committee for a lead. 
The demand for mortgages remains unsatisfied and there 
is a net withdrawal of national savings. 


Christmas Spending 


HE answer on the side of the Treasury and the National 

Savings Committee would surely be that the withdrawal 
of savings this year has not been exceptional, despite the 
low rate of interest. The movement reports withdrawals of 
only £14 mullion in the month to December 7th, compared 
with a net increase in savings in the same period last year 
of £22 million, but with withdrawals of {£29 million in 
1955 and of £15 million in 1954. The net addition to 
savings in this season last year, it would be argued, is most 
unusual and caused by subscriptions to the relatively 
attractive current issues which came on sale in August last 
year. That is true though it does seem to show that attrac- 
tive rates on savings certificates and premium bonds can 
attract savings at unseasonable times. 

Nevertheless, it looks as though Father Christmas is being 
more indulgent this year than ever before. Last week 
the fiduciary issue was raised to a record of {£2,150 
million ; now notes in circulation have risen also to the un- 
precedented figure of {2,118.6 million. In 1957 as in 1956, 
the volume of notes in circulation has remained throughout 
ai about 53 per cent above that of the same week twelve 
months earlier, partly reflecting a 5 per cent increase in the 
value of retail sales. But it is not the level of the note circu- 
lation so much as its growth that is significant. Notes are 
freely provided by the Bank of England to the clearing banks 
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against deposits with it, so that changes in the circulation 
are an index of expenditure—useful because it is most up 
to date, but dangerous because it is indirect. In the 
Christmas spending spree of the last eight weeks circulation 
has jumped by a record £152.5 million or 73 per cent. In 
the same eight weeks of 1956 the increase was £123 million 
(63 per cent). 


FUEL POLICY 


What Power Stations Burn 


N the Commons this week, Mr Renton disclosed that the 
Central Electricity Generating Board (which does not 
formally take over any responsibilities until January Ist) 
thinks its coal consumption will rise by 6 million tons 
between 1957 and 1965. Britain’s power stations as a whole 
(including those owned by the Scottish electricity authori- 
ties) have so far this year used something over 43} million 
tons of coal: by the end of the year, total coal consumption 
for electricity may be of the order of 46 million tons. So 
the CEGB estimate, allowing for some slight increase else- 
where, might mean that about 53 million tons of coal a year 
would be used for electricity by 1965. The nuclear pro- 
gramme originally intended to offer the equivalent of 14 
million tons of coal during 1965, has been put back a year, 
which will probably mean a sharply lower contribution— 
perhaps less than the equivalent of 10 million tons. The 
contracts for fuel oil to be burned in power stations have 
been adjusted somewhat, it was recently announced ; the 
eventual rate should be perhaps the equivalent of some 7 
million tons of coal a year. These figures would offer a 
total supply of primary fuel for electricty of the order of 
70 million tons by 1965, which is broadly in line with the 
most detailed forecast ever made—unofficially, but by an 
authoritative official. Whether this form of arithmetic has 
quite settled the argument about what to do with the small 
coal that the National Coal Board may eventually have too 
much of remains to be seen. 


RUBBER 


Indonesia’s Tragedy 


F evidence of industrial recession in the United States 

had not been accumulating, if weak markets in Wall 
Street had not been proclaiming the fear that that recession 
may still have a little way to travel, the events in Indonesia 
would have produced much sharper reactions in the rubber 
market than they did. As it was, by Wednesday evening 
spot rubber was back to 24% per lb and the advance. that 
had followed the first anti-Dutch measures and carried the 
price up to 254d. early last week was almost wholly reversed. 
In today’s state of trade consumers are discovering that th: 
present stocks are equal to more months of consumption 
than they had reckoned and are in no hurry. Consumers 
in this country also are paying more for finance and are 
disposed to run stocks down. If they could offset tha 
reduction cheaply by larger purchases of forward rubber 
they might do so, but rubber three months forward com- 
mands a premium of about 3d. per Ib. 

So the tragedy of Indonesia must work itself out over 
a longer period. No one in the trade is disposed to minimise 
that tragedy even though ocean going liners (as opposed to 
the coastal ships of KPM) are not interfered with, even 
though rubber can still come out and can still be produced. 
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the things they say! 


He says that British industry can’t be efficient today because investors 
can’t put up sufficient capital for it. 
Maybe, but somebody ought to tell him about I.C.I.’s last issue of loan stock. 
How did it go? 


Well, I.C.1. asked its stockholders and employees for £40 million — 





a sizeable sum, you’ll agree—and was offered nearly six times as much. 


That doesn’t sound as though people were unable to lend money to one company, anyway. 





No—and the same sort of thing has happened every time I.C.I. has asked the public for capital. 
Investors, big and small, know a sound proposition when they see it. 
But why did I.C.I, need all that money? 
Because the company is always planning and building new plants to make new products that other 
mdustries and the public are going to need in the future. And they’re always modernising 
or replacing plants to make established products more efficiently. Why, altogether since 
1945 they’ve spent about £270 million on new factories and equipment here in Britain. 
All right, I see where the money goes. But how do we know 
they are efficient enough to compete with foreigners? And tf they are, 
what are their chances of staying efficient in the future? 


Take a look at the figures again. Last year I.C.I. exported a record total of over £73 million of 





products in the face of ever fiercer foreign competition. And they’re pressing on with a * 
. Research and Development programme that costs about £12 million a year. 
Does that look like a lack of enterprise, or initiative? 
No, it sounds as if they know where theyre going. 


b] Yes, and lots of ordinary folk, who’ve saved a bit, have sufficient faith to back them. 
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Specialists in Harmony 


A rugged valley becomes the site of a giant hydro-electric 
scheme; a complete new industry grows out of a wasteland. 
Schools, power stations, office buildings like that shown 
below, modern hospitals, and whole new towns transform the 
skyline in many parts of the world. Plans like these can only 
be realised economically by men of diverse talents working 
together in harmony for a single aim. Such close co-operation 
is assured when Cubitts undertake projects of any magnitude; 
every phase, from their-inception to the installation of 
engineering services and final finishing, is carried out by 
specialist divisions within the Group. 
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New Headquarters for ‘Associated Electrical Industries Limited, Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1. Architects: Messrs. Wimperis, Simpson & Fyffe, FF.R.LB.A. 
Consulting Engineers : Messrs. R. T. James & Partners, MM.LC.E. 
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The decision by the estate management companies, British 
as well as Dutch owned, to evacuate their Dutch women 
and children if they can shows how they are now thinking. 
That decision would not have been taken unless estate 
managements seriously feared that matters were beyond 
repair. The Dutch menfolk may have to follow at any 
moment if indeed they are allowed to do so. Those Dutch- 
men form by far the largest body of Europeans and it is by 
no means certain how far the estates can carry on without 
them. Rubber can b® tapped without European super- 
vision, but buyers in Europe will feel the greatest hesitation 
in accepting a risk on quality involved in buying the pro- 
duce of Dutch estates that have been expropriated. Equally 
it is by no means clear how Indonesia will feed itself with 
the coastal fleet immobilised and partly taking refuge in 
Singapore. There is a growing feeling that the anti-com- 
munists have failed so far to stage an effective come-back 
and that further disintegration is now to be feared. 


DEVELOPMENT IN CHEMICALS 


Carbide in Northern Ireland 


N announcement that the British Oxygen Company has 
A ordered an electric smelting furnace from a Norwegian 
firm shows that plans for the new carbide and acetylene 
plant to be built near Londonderry in Northern Ireland are 
going ahead. The carbide plant will draw the large amount 
of power it needs from a new coal-fired generating station 
that is being constructed on an adjacent site by the Northern 
Ireland Government, and, initially, all of the acetylene made 
from the carbide will be piped to another contiguous plant, 
where it will be used by the du Pont Company to manu- 
facture neoprene synthetic rubber. 

Before the war, British Oxygen was unwilling to embark 
on carbide, production in the UK without government sup- 
port, which it tried unsuccessfully to obtain. It has now 
begun a project, needing a large amount of electric power, 
in an area where power costs are higher than almost any- 
where else in the country. How can such a plant be 
economic ? In the first place, the company has received 
substantial financial assistance from the Northern Ireland 
Government under its industrial development acts. 
Secondly, although very few carbide plants are based on 
thermal power because of its high cost, the cost of power 
may no longer be the over-riding factor. Rising costs of 
labour and raw materials in carbide production now have 
more influence on location than they had before the war, 
and it also sometimes pays to reduce power requirements 
by spending more on capital equipment. British Oxygen 
will obtain its electricity at the normal commercial rate paid 
by large consumers, but there is an element of subsidy in 
that the cost of coal used in power stations in Northern 
Ireland is subsidised by the Government to the extent of 
nearly £1 a ton. 

For du Pont, the attraction is a piped supply of acetylene 
direct from the adjacent British Oxygen plant. As acetylene 
cannot be transported by sea, the only alternative would 
have been to import carbide and make acetylene at the 
neoprene plant. Sufficient carbide for du  Pont’s 
requirements could have been obtained from lower-cost 
producers in Norway, Belgium and Canada, but because 
carbide is not allowed to be shipped in bulk trans- 
port costs are high, and du Pont would also have been 
incurred in additional capital expenditure on an acetylene 
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plant. Because of this, du Pont was prepared to 
give British Oxygen the security of a very long term con- 
tract. But these special conditions would not apply to any 
carbide produced in Northern Ireland in excess of du Pont’s 
requirements. The carbide supplied by the Distillers Com- 
pany, for example, is more expensive than that imported by 
British Oxygen from its Norwegian subsidiary, which has 
the advantage of cheap hydro-electric power. Although 
there is no import duty on calcium carbide, British pro- 
ducers have the protection of an import licensing system ; 
if that had to be abandoned in a free trade area there would 
be no barrier to competition from continental producers. 
British Oxygen might achieve a nice economic balance 
between its production in Northern Ireland and in Norway, 
but the market would also be open to other foreign pro- 
ducers. It is by no means certain that high transport costs 
would offset their low cost hydro-electric power. 


COPPER 


More Production Cuts 


E move by some of the big copper producers to restrict 
:e has forged rapidly ahead, and with their 
announcements of curtailment the price of copper has made 
a brave attempt to rally. Most significant was the announce- 
ment of a 12 per cent cut (3,400 tons a month) by Kenne- 
cott, the biggest of the American producers. It came over 
the weekend and on Monday cash copper in London 
jumped £9 ros. a ton to £188 15s. The rise was not 
fully held ; by mid-week cash copper was back to £180 Ios. 
aton. A weak Wall Street Stock Exchange emphasised the 
doubt that was already in the minds of many in the metal 
market. The copper producers seemed to have taken care 
of most of the production surplus that existed at the begin- 
ning of 1957, but had they dealt with the surplus that would 
exist if industrial recession in the United States continued 
any distance ? 

Copper producers deem themselves to be dealing with 
a world surplus production of the order of 200,000 tons 
a year (or about 160,000 tons if allowance is made for the 
voluntary restriction of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Group and the involuntary restriction of the Rhodesian 
Anglo American group). Towards absorbing that surplus 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU are consider- 


ing the possibility of initiating a new service for manufacturers of 
consumer durables. This would consist of a comprehensive, 
accurate sample survey of consumer purchases, ownership, 
preferences, intentions to buy, ete.; detailed statistical studies of 
trends in, and forecasts of, production, exports and imports of 
consumer durables ; studies of the general economic determinants 
of production and sales. 

Detailed economic research and pilot surveys are now being under- 
taken to ascertain the practicability and extent of the service. 
If these researches show that the provision of the service is 
justified, businessmen will have available for the first time an 
essential tool for planning investment, production and sales of 


consumer durables. 


Further information from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED, 
5, Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHItehall 1511, Ext. 13. 








Kennecott has announced a 12 per cent cut, by reducing 
the working week from 7 days to six ; Phelps Dodge has 
cut 15 per cent; Anaconda has cut about 3,000 tons a 
month and the smaller American producers about 1,600 
tons a month. In total the American cut amounts on paper 
to between 130,000 and 140,000 tons a year, and it is 
believed that the Union Miniére group in the Congo is 
disposed towards some slowing down. The gap between 
production and consumption has been narrowed, but it has 
not been fully closed even on the basis of estimates of the 
surplus that are probably now too low. 


SHIPPING 


Competition in the East 


HE free for all that has broken out in the Hongkong/ 
Japan freight conference does not, at this stage at 
least, seem likely to spread to other shipping conferences 
of cargo liner owners. It has arisen not so much from the 
general, world-wide setback in shipping traffic but from 
factors peculiar to that particular area. Six months ago 
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some of the Japanese members of this conference began 
undercutting the agreed level of tariffs in an effort to muster 
business and ten of the American and European members 
retaliated by threatening to withdraw from the agreement 
This has led the conference to settle for an arrangement by 
which its 39 members are free to quote what rates they can 
get for shipments over 30 tons—in other words “ official ” 
competition in rates that may allow the conference structure 
to be kept in being instead of being completely disrupted. 

If trade remains depressed for several months longer 
and “ authorised ” competition for available traffic between 
Japan and Hongkong—which has never been very large in 
total—heightens the atmosphere of ill-feeling already pre- 
sent between the companies concerned, then the smooth 
working of neighbouring conferences could conceivably be 
put under strain. The Japanese companies are parties to the 
arrangements of other conferences running from their 
country to America and Europe. But the conference system 
generally has been equally resilient to shipping gluts and 
shortages in the past, and the really bad time that tramp 
shipping is now going through is not yet exacerbating the 
difficulties of cargo liner companies. Tramp owners are not 





Oil in Nigeria 


all conveniently near the coast, but 
because of silting the entire shoreline 
of Nigeria east of Lagos is unsuitable 
for berthing tankers with a draught of 


N an attempt to find alternative 
sources for crude oil, the major oil 
companies have recently stepped up 
their exploratory drilling in many areas 
outside the Middle East. One of the 
more promising is Nigeria, where a 
company financed jointly by the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group and_ British 
Petroleum, with Shell in operational 
control, has spent some £16 million 
exploring for oil for the past twenty 
years. In 1951 it began drilling its 
first test well, which turned out to be 
dry, but in January 1956 it struck oil in 
promising quantity at Oloibiri in 
Eastern Nigeria about 65 miles west of 
Port Harcourt. 

Seven wells, of which four were 
successful, have now been drilled in 
the area, and a 10-inch pipeline is 
being constructed to take the first test 
production to a collecting point at Port 
Harcourt, where it will be loaded into 
barges on the Bonny River for sub- 
sequent trans-shipment into ocean 
tankers. Because of exceptionally 
heavy rainfall and difficult operating 
conditions the construction of this 
pipeline is about three months behind 
schedule, and is not expected to be 
completed until the spring. A second 
oilfield, discovered at the end of 1956 
at Afam, only about 20 miles in the 
other direction frém Port Harcourt, 
now appears to be more promising than 
Oloibiri. Five wells have now been 
drilled at Afam, of which three were 
successful, and a 6-inch pipeline to 
Port Harcourt is expected to be in 
operation by the beginning of 1958. 


The first oil exports from Port 
Harcourt in the New Year will be no 
more than test shipments to enable the 
properties of the Nigerian crude oils to 
be evaluated at refineries in Europe ; 
they do not mean that production from 
Oloibiri and Afam is thought to be 
commercially attractive. It is already 
clear that Nigerian oil will not be par- 
ticularly cheap oil. Drilling conditions 
in mangrove swamps almost on the 
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Equator are not easy, and all the suc- 
cessful wells have had to be taken 
below 10,000 feet before striking oil. 
The costs of the concessions, in terms 
of rental and bonus payments, and 
royalties on production which would 
have to be paid to the regional and 
federal Nigerian governments, will be 
no more onerous than elsewhere, but 
they are equally untikely to be much 
less so. Oloibiri and Afam, and the 
collecting point at Port Harcourt, are 





more than 20 feet. If large-scale output 
is ever economically justified some form 
of off-shore terminal or pier will have 
to be constructed at considerable cost 
before the oil can be exported. 

Appraisal drilling is still continuing 
at Oloibiri and Afam to prove the 
extent of these two fields. But they are 
clearly on the smallish side, and 
insufficient, by themselves, to justify 
large-scale development in Nigeria. 
The company is therefore extending 
its search over a much wider area in 
the 40,000 square miles that it holds 
under licence. Exploratory wells have 
already been drilled outside the two 
main areas, but although traces of gas 
or oil were found in several of these 
they were not considered worth while 
developing. 


During 1958 test wells will be drilled 


in the Benin area in Western Nigeria, 
and at several new locations in the 
Eastern region; five rigs are now 
drilling and a marise drilling barge for 
use in the swamps off the Niger Delta 
is Now on its way to Nigeria. The ex- 
penditure on exploration, which was 
£3.5 million in 1956, has risen to an 
annual rate of £10 million, and may be 
even larger next year. But on present 
evidence, incomplete as it is, Nigeria 
can never hope to become a major oil 
producer on the scale of the Middle 
East. The rocks in Nigeria are much 
less porous, and present indications are 
that any new oilfields found there will 
be small ones. The main question still 
is whether Nigerian oil will be a com- 
mercial proposition at all. 
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able to switch their vessels to liner business, though they 
may be able to attract some more business from the liner 


shippers that have not accepted rebates in return for “ exclu- 
sive dealing.” 


PAYING FOR SUEZ 


Shipowners and the Surcharge 


OME complicated problems are likely to arise as a result 
S of the resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly that the cost of clearing the Suez Canal should be 
recovered by means of levying a surcharge of 3 per cent of 
transit dues on ships passing through. The proposal is 
based on the proposition that the least inequitable method 
of reimbursing the countries who paid for the clearance 
would be to lay the burden on those who derive the most 
benefit from its use. 

Shipowners, certainly, and British shipowners in par- 
ticular—who are faced with the prospect of finding about 
40 per cent of the total of $8.4 million—do not see why 
they should be selected as an industry which should pay 
for damage for which they had no responsibility whatever. 
They have already sustained serious losses as a result of 
the Suez crisis. The industry at present thinks it impractic- 
able to pass on the levy to shippers in the form of a tem- 
porary surcharge. Owners of ships flying the traditional 
maritime flags will doubtless look to their governments to 
reimburse them for this UNO levy, but it will be interesting 
to see what the governments of such “ flag of convenience ” 
countries as Liberia and Panama will do. 


RAILWAY SAFETY 


Investing in ATC 


HEN the Chief Inspecting Officer of _ Railways 
W adjourned the inquiry into the Lewisham train 
crash last week he announced that the Transport Commis- 
sion had decided to speed up the extension of automatic 
train control to all main lines. But this does not mean that 
track works will suddenly start appearing all over the 
country. The new form of automatic train control that the 
railways have adopted was approved only just over a year 
ago after several years of experiment—and after several 
decades of fluctuating discussion following the first applica- 
tion of ATC by the old Great Western in 1905. Since 
then the railway workshops have been tooling up to produce 
the equipment: substantial production is not expected for 
another year at least. By 1962 the Commission intended to 
have installed ATC on some 1,330 miles of track on the 
Major routes between London and Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Exeter, Bournemouth, and Norwich (thus 
doubling the mileage of ATC lines) and to complete the 
equipment of the remaining 4,000 miles of heavy passenger 
traffic routes afterwards. It is this timetable that is now 
likely to be advanced. 

This will mean spending large sums to reduce further 
the already low accident rate per passenger, and the rail- 
ways have many other signalling improvements competing 
with ATC for priority. Replacing the old system of sema- 
phore signals, still used widely, by modern colour light 
signalling, extending the mileage of track circuiting, and 
introducing power operated signal boxes able to control 
signals and traffic over much longer distances also lead to 
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higher safety standards—and to more efficient train opera- 
tions. They cut the chances of human error on the part 
of signallers whereas ATC reduces the room for mistakes 
by drivers. Colour light signalling gives drivers more 
advance notice of the traffic conditions ahead—two yellow 
lights, for example, tell him that the next signal but one is 
at red—and track circuiting tells the signalman whether a ~ 
train is still in his section. At Lewisham both had been 
installed for some time, and the colour light system was 
a good one. 

Automatic train control reinforces these methods during 
fog and at any other time by passing a signal electro- 
magnetically from the track to the locomotive to set off a 
siren when a yellow or red signal is passed and to apply 
the brakes if the warning is not heeded. ATC will not 
prevent all drivers’ mistakes—they can release the brakes 
immediately if they wish to, as is the common practice 
when a caution signal is being passed. Improvements to 
remove the chances of mechanical failures have gone a long 
way on the railways, but the room for human errors—and 
not only those that actually cause accidents—is still large. 
And it is difficult to escape the feeling that standards and 
rules are now being observed somewhat less attentively. 


RECORDS 


Disc Sales Boom 


HE Board of Trade is now publishing its statistics of the 
physical output and turnover of the gramophone 
record industry. And what a story of sustained growth they 
tell. By October this year 62.7 million discs had been made 
—or more than a quarter of a million for every working 
day—while in the same months of last year 524 million had 
been pressed. In the year 1952 the industry’s output was 
estimated at between 35 and 40 million, already many times 
the pre-war rate. Long-playing records, which are now 
separately listed, accounted for one in six of the discs made 
since January. Manufacturers’ total sales to dealers during 
these ten months came to nearly £11 million—roughly 
3s. 6d. for every record sold. 


BUSINESS MACHINES 


More Computers 


HE latest of several computer manufacturers to open 
- a demonstration centre in London is the Hollerith 
division of British Tabulating Machine Company. Its pur- 
pose is not, in this instance, to hire out computer time so 
much as to discuss and demonstrate the best use to be made 
of installations that cost upwards of £30,000. Hollerith 
feels it desirable to put on one-day and four-day courses 
at the centre for company executives—the people who 
actually work the computers are trained elsewhere—just 
in order to show them how to get the best out of a com- 
puter. This seems to bear out the contention that some 
British companies are buying these machines without a 
clear idea of their potentialities. 

A computer cannot be installed in the middle of an office 
like a new clerk and left to fit in with established routine. 
The most popular application for them apart from research 
seems to be payroll calculations, which can be done with the 
minimum of alteration—but which also needs to be done 
only once a week. This leaves plenty of idle computer time 
for stock control, process control, and a host of jobs that 











involve the movement of a large number of interrelated 
items, but it means changing established bookkeeping and 
production control methods. Computer manufacturers argue 
that industry is slow to accept this change. They are, how- 
ever, beginning to have to take some of their own medicine 
because the arrival of transistors is calling for changes in the 
standard method of making computers. A transistor can 
loosely be described as replacing a valve, but it can no more 
be substituted in the same circuit for a valve than a com- 
puter can be slipped into an office in place of a batch of 
clerks. Considerable thought is being given at the present 
time to designing special “ transistorised ” circuits. 


PLATINUM 


Another Kuwait Gap 


HE “ official” price of platinum has fallen again, from 

£31 to £284 per troy ounce. The fall marks a 
remarkable change that has taken place in the platinum 
market over the past year. Production had been expanded 
to meet the heavy calls of the oil refiners, but the wastage 
of platinum that they use as a catalyst is not large, and 
their demand fell off at an awkward moment when liberal 
supplies of the metal from Russia were coming on the 
open market. The “free” market price formerly sub- 
stantially above what favoured consumers like the oil groups 
paid on a long-term basis has now fallen and free platinum 
stands at {26-{27 an ounce. 

One depressing influence on the market in the past few 
months has been “ switch” dealing through Kuwait. This 
is a slightly different gap from the security leak closed by the 
authorities in July. Platinum has been bought for shipment 
to Kuwait against resident sterling and sold, principally to 
the US, for transferable sterling. As long as there was a 
margin of about 1 per cent between the official and th¢ 
transferable rates these transactions proved profitable. 
Commodity shunting in general virtually stops when the 
margin between transferable sterling and official sterling 
is a little less than three per cent. But “ switch ” dealings 
in platinum are possible at a narrower margin because 
of the high value of the metal and low cost of shipping 
ir. Switch operators have obviously been more interested 
in the exchange rate differential than in the price of 
platinum. But the narrowing of the sterling rates now 
seems to have dried up this source of cheap platinum, so 
there are grounds for suggesting that the price slide will 
not continue, unless Russian sales again increase. Russia 
remains the most important source of free market platinum. 


GAS TURBINES AT SEA 


Doubts about the John Sergeant 


N a highly optimistic paper read last week to the Institute 
I of Marine Engingers, an American engineer, Mr J. 
McMullen, described the sea trials and maiden voyage of 
the John Sergeant, an American Liberty ship fitted with a 
6,000 shaft horsepower gas turbine engine. So successful 
have these trials been, Mr McMullen feels, that a quarter 
of all the dry cargo ships of more than 7,000 shp ordered 
in the United States during the next five years will be 
propelled by gas turbines. Even if this were to happen, it 
would not mean very much. Deliveries of dry cargo ships 
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from American shipyards during the 1960’s are likely to 
average only about 30 a year, and are likely to fall when the 
current “ bulge ” of ships needing replacement has passed, 
As almost all of these deliveries will be for subsidised ship- 
ping lines it is also difficult to see what they will prove about 
the economics of the gas turbine. Any increase in American 
shipbuilding costs over the costs in foreign yards can be 
passed on to the American government—which sponsored 
the marine gas turbine experiments in the first place. 
Shipowners in Europe, at any rate, will not accept at face 
value Mr McMullen’s statement that anyone contemplating 
the construction of a merchant vessel in the 6,000 to 15,090 
shp range will from now on have to consider the gas turbine 
as a serious competitor to the steam turbine. 

The trials of the fohn Sergeant using diesel fuel 
admittedly went off without a hitch. But the future of the 
gas turbine rests on its ability to demonstrate that it can use 
a wide range of the cheaper heavy fuel oils without suffer- 
ing excessive corrosion or adding expensive pre-treating 
units. The fohn Sergeant is now being run on heavy fuel 
oil, but only on a fuel with special characteristics, and not 
on the varying qualities that normally have to be accepted 
as ships’ bunkers. This would reduce the ship’s flexibility 
in commercial operation, but the author feels that the pro- 
blem could be overcome, either by inexpensive pre-treating 
units, or because the demand for the special fuel will become 
so widespread that it will come to be universally available. 

In Britain, the conversion of the Shell experimental 
tanker, the Auris, to use one 5,500 hp gas turbine engine 
instead of the four smaller engines with which it was first 
equipped, is, after a long delay, now nearly finished. 
When it starts its sea trials early in the new year British ship- 
owners will have another opportunity to compare the straight 
gas turbine with the steam turbine or diesel, in terms of 
capital cost, fuel consumption, and reliability. It will not 
be surprising if they still feel that the free piston engine— 
a free piston gas generator combined with a gas turbine—for 
which some commercial orders have already been placed in 
Britain, offers a better prospect of economic operation than 
the straight gas turbine. A sister ship to the ohn Sergeant, 
the Wiliam Patterson, in which a 6,000 shp free piston 
engine has been installed in the United States, made her 
maiden voyage in October. The full report of that voyage 
may well arouse more interest than that of the fom 
Sergeant. 


SHORTER NOTE 


For the first time the Board of Trade has published a tenta- 
tive estimate of the size of the absolute figures represented by 
its indices of hire purchase and other instalment trading 
by retailers. The weekly total for the household goods 
shops in July this year was £§.2 million broken up into 
furniture and furnishings £2.6 million, hardware, radio and 
electrical shops (including the electricity and gas showrooms) 
£2.3 million and department stores £0.3 million (of this 
£0.2 million was furniture). With that month (July 1957) 
as 100, credit trading in October continued to expand though 
hardly more than seasonally. The index number for all 
credit retail sales rose from 120 in September to 124 i0 
October. And the nation’s hire purchase debt grew. It 
rose by about 2 per cent in October and reached at least 
£406 million compared with at least £367 million in 
October last year. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








STEEL PROFITS 


HARING a common accounting date at 


the end of September, the steel 
companies now publish their pre- 
liminary results and dividends close 


together. This year, shareholders have 
been given a welcome Christmas box in 
the form of bigger earnings and, in most 
cases, bigger dividends, but shrewd 
anticipations and political nerves have 
prevented share prices from moving in 
sympathy. The increases in earnings 
vary widely—a fact which must reflect 
in part the different timing of the com- 
panies’ development programmes. As 
for the bigger dividends they are 


- covered handsomely by earnings and 


the emphasis is still on retention rather 
than disbursement. It is now common 
practice for the companies to show 
net profits available for distribution 
after charging appropriations to fixed 
assets replacement reserves (a factor 
which is allowed for in steel prices), 
Stockholders should assume, as the com- 
panies themselves seem to be assuming, 
that these appropriations cannot be 
looked on as in any way available for 
dividend payments. 

Having already raised the interim 
ordinary dividend from 3 to 4 per cent, 
the directors of Dorman Long have in- 
creased the final payment from 5§ to 6 
per cent. The increase in the total 
dividend from 8 to Io per cent is in line 
with those announced by other steel 
companies. Even this conservative board 
of directors—on dividends at least—has 
not run counter to what seems to be a 
general policy of giving shareholders a 
lithe more from bigger earnings. 

Before depreciation and appropriations 
to fixed assets replacement reserves, the 
gross profits of the Dorman Long group, 
which specialises in constructional steels, 


have risen by 173 per cent from 
£10,799,949 to £12,696,043. Statutory 
depreciation has gone up from 


£1,608,147 to £1,886,883 and £1,500,000 
(against £1,250,000) is reserved against 
fixed asset replacement. Net profits after 
tax have risen from £2,423,583 to 
£3,608,163 but the latest figure includes 
£293,990 written back as a tax provision 
no longer required. Excluding this non- 
recurring: credit, the increased dividend 
is covered nearly four times. At 
22s. roid. the £1 ordinary units yield 
nearly 8} per cent. 

Although it supplies steel sheet to 
the motor industry John Summers is 
by no means wholly dependent upon 
the voracious but sometimes fickle 
appetite of that industry. Imports of 
foreign steel (at a higher price than the 
domestic product) have till now pro- 
vided a shock absorber for home pro- 
duction. The Shotton works did not 
curtail production during the recession 
in the motor trade and the recent 
recovery in that trade should have 
banished any fear of such a possibility. 
The 18 per cent rise in gross profit from 


£9,443,033, to {11,169,573 is not as 
large as that reported by other steel con- 
cerns, but the shareholders who sub- 
scribed £44 million to the rights issue 
last May on a promise of an eight per 
cent final dividend have been given an 
extra two per cent. The total dividend 
including the interim payment on the 
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9,443,033 11,169,573 
2,090,284 2,298,553 


Fixed asset replacement. . 912,500 1,400,000 
"Wes Kc oxecedceuceada 3,117,153 3,880,000 
PC ecasancecdccaves 2,770,601 2,859,253 
Ordinary dividends...... 621,000 983,250 
Ordinary dividend (per cent.) 12 14 


£1 ordinary unit at 26s. 3d. yields £10 13s. per cent. 


smaller capital is 14 per cent against 12 
per cent. Fixed asset replacement 
reserves receive £1,400,000 this year; 
this appropriation was made before 
striking the net profit and it compares 
with £1,412,500 in 1955-56 of which 
£500,000 was expressed as an appropria- 
uion from net profits, 

After a higher tax provision the net 
profit has been reduced to a level close 
to last year’s figure; it is £2,859,253, 
compared with £2,770,601 from which 
the further £500,000 for the replacement 
reserve was then deducted. On this 
conservative accounting basis, the 
heavier dividend disbursement is covered 
more than 2} times. 

Stockholders who subscribed for the 
£2.2 million rights issue by Thomas 
Firth and John Brown last April have 
not shared the good fortune of investors 
in other steel companies. It was 
assumed at the time of the rights issue 
that the full year’s dividend would again 
be 10 per cent. And that is what the 
dividend is—somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment among this season’s batch of 
increases in steel dividends. Gross 
profits have risen by about 18 per cent 
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£1 ordinary unit at 22s. yields £9 2s. per cent. 


from £3,842,579 to £4,520,678, but in- 
cluded in the latest figure is an unspeci- 
fied amount arising from the consolida- 
tion of the results of William Beard- 
more ; that company was bought from 
the Realisation Agency for £3,650,000 
last January. Excluding the £290,000 
arising from a tax provision no longer 
required, net profits are slightly lower. 
The 10 per cent dividend on the larger 
capital costs £392,150 net, which is 
covered more than three times by avail- 
able earnings. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 


HE full accounts of Hawker Siddeley, 
lacking a statement by the chairman, 
set more riddles than they solve. The 


assets and liabilities of the Brush Group, 
which was acquired in the financial year 
ended on July 31st, are consolidated into 
the group’s balance sheet, but the group’s 
profit and loss account does not include 
the results of the Brush Group which 
are treated as pre-acquisition profits. 

The figure which immediately leaps 
to the eye is the increase in the group’s 
bank overdrafts from £6,341,885 to 
£28,859,893. The latest figure must in- 
clude the overdraft of the Brush Group 
(believed to be in the region of £9 
million), but it is not clear whether it 
includes any borrowing by the sub- 
sidiary, Racair, in advance of its sub- 
scription to the issue by Avro Canada. 
That issue was made after July 31st and 
sO, too, was the acquisition of a con- 
trolling interest in Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation. What, then, is the 
size of the bank overdraft now? And 
what, indeed, does the consolidated 
balance sheet as a whole look like now 
that DOSCO is a subsidiary? 


As the end of the financial year falls, 
these accounts tell shareholders far too 
little about the new shape of the Hawker 
Siddeley group. Indeed, they tell little 
enough about its activities in its old 
form. Why, for instance, have trading 
profits before depreciation and develop- 
ment expenditure risen from [16.9 
million to £20.7 million? Why has the 
depreciation provision gone up from 
£3-9 million to £6.3 million? And to 
what does the new item of £2.1 million 
standing against “special development 
expenditure ” refer? 

All these questions are of major im- 
portance when Hawker Siddeley has a 
big financing problem on its hands. The 
directors have already expressed the view 
that there will be “ no hurry ” in making 
a capital issue, but this hardly absolves 
Sir Thomas Sopwith from putting the 
shareholders into the picture. In the 
end, it is they who have to judge the 
worth and to bear the consequences of 
the expansion and reorientation of the 
group. And they should have the facts. 
The publication of the full report, and 
the questions that it leaves unanswered, 
were enough to knock 2s. 6d. off the 
market price of the £1 ordinary shares. 
At 31s. 9d. they yield 6} per cent on the 
repeated dividend of 10 per cent; that 
dividend, absorbing £1,492,781, is well 
covered by the consolidated net profit of 
£7,115,584. 


DISTILLERS 


HERE is nothing in the scanty half- 

yearly report of Distillers, the first 
the company has published, to cause a 
stir. The interim ordinary dividend for 
the year to March 31, 1958, is 73 per 
cent. A year ago the imerim was 6 per 
cent (followed by a final of 123 per cent), 
but an increase in the payment had 
already been forecast and it is designed 
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merely to reduce the disparity between 
the interim and final payments. The 
gross profit, after depreciation but before 
tax, for the six months to September 
30th was £11,360,000, compared with 
£11,244,000 for the corresponding period 
last year. 


The directors content themselves with 
the non-committal remark that “the 
measures being taken to combat inflation, 
and the increasingly competitive condi- 
tions for our industrial products, inevi- 
tably create some uncertainty as to the 
future outlook. However ... the trading 
results for the half-year were satisfactory, 
and the trend to date has been favour- 
able both in the potable and industrial 
groups.” Reticence still seems to rule 
in the board room of Distillers. Will it 
continue to do so next year when an im- 
portant change in the composition of the 
board has taken place ? On March 31st 
Sir Henry Ross will retire from the 
chairmanship and from executive duties, 
though remaining a director. His place 
will be taken by Sir Graham Hayman, 
chairman of the management committee, 
who has been especially concerned in 
the development of the industrial section 
of the group. 


BASS AND GUINNESS 


i Bass Group has already announce: 
an exceptionally big increase in 
profits and an increase in its ordinary 
dividend from 43 to 46 per cent. After 
depreciation but before tax, the group’s 
gross profit for the year to September 
30th rose by 26 per cent, from 
£2,273,941 to 2,868,429. In this 
brewery’s full report, the chairman, Mr 
C. A. Ball, draws attention to the in- 
crease but does not specify how it was 
achieved. It must reflect in part a return 
on the money which has been spent on 
modernising plant and public houses. He 
also refers to the efforts made to use new 
techniques to produce bottled beers— 
so-called “all bright” beers as against 
“naturally matured” beers—“to meet 
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the demands of a faster moving age.” 
This, too, may have played its part ia 

elping to produce these good results. 
The company’s ft ordinary units, which 
have a “heavy” market price, are to be 
split into §s. units and they were marked 
up on this proposal. 


The preliminary statement of Arthur 
Guinness, another brewer selling bottled 
beers on a national scale, seems by con- 
trast disappointing. Guinness’s gross 
profits from brewing rose in the year to 
September 3oth, but only by about 6 per 
cent, from £6,307,000 to £6,672,000. Its 
profits from “ interests unconnected with 
brewing ”—that is the earnings of 
William Nuttall, the sweet manufac- 
turers—fell slightly from £699,000 to 
£647,000. The group’s net income after 
tax went up from £2,954,000 to 
£3,430,000 and the ordinary dividend is 
left unchanged at 25 per cent. 


RANKS 


fs a year of strong competition and 
narrow profit margins, which also wit- 
nessed the ending of the bread subsidy, 
the profits of Ranks, the flour millers, 
have fallen sharply. In an interim re- 
port in June, the directors had indicated 
that the trading results for the year to 
August 31st would be less favourable 
than those recorded in 1955-56. . Gross 
profits before tax have, in fact, fallen 
from £5,940,000 to £4,330,000 and net 
profits after tax from £2,536,000 to 
£1,546,000. 

But the directors have kept to their 
promise, repeated in the interim report, 
of paying a final dividend of 5 per cent 
on the enlarged capital of £19,693,040. 
They made their original promise in 
January at the time of the roo per cent 
free scrip issue and the rights issue of 
10s. shares at 14s. each. Effectively the 
final payment makes the year’s total divi- 
dend 10 per cent, the equivalent of the 
payment made in 1955-56. The tos. 
units fell on this news by Is. to 13s. 9d., 
to offer a yield of 7} per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Dec. 11 Jan. 1 Jan. 15 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec. 31 Jan. 14 Jan 28 
ACCOUNT DAY: Jan. 7 Jan. 21 Feb. 4 





OVERNMENT stocks continued to im- 
prove up to the beginning of this 
week. The small losses which followed 
on Tuesday and Wednesday reduced 
the overall gains, but 4 per cent Consols 
held a rise of 4 to 703, and 2} per cent 
Treasury Stock rose a similar amount 
to 46. Corporation loans fell back tem- 
porarily but later recovered on the good 
response to the Newcastle offer, the lists 
for which closed promptly on Thursday. 
Industrial shares were unsettled by 
falling prices on Wal] Street and by the 
rise in the cost of living in this country. 
Losses since Tuesday outweighed an 
earlier improvement, The Economist in- 
dicator declining 0.8 in the week to 
176.4. Stores reacted to their earlier 
levels after rising on reports of higher 
Christmas spending. Raleigh’s new de- 
benture, which was over-subscribed, 
opened at 1} premium on Thursday, 
later easing to 3? premium. Tobacco 
shares were helped by the statement on 
cancer; “BATs” gained Is. 3d. to 
38s. 3d. and Imperial Tobacco Is. to 
39s. 3d. Richardsons, Westgarth rose 
slightly on the form of its proposed ofter. 
Oil shares weakened under the in- 
fluence of dealings in British Petroleum’s 
convertible debenture, which touched y 
premium before coming down to 6} pre- 
mium, and of the disclosure of some 
details of the Royal Dutch issue. Ultra- 
mar was heavily sold on Thursday, 
and in all has fallen 12s. 6d. this 
week to 56s. 3d. Kaffirs, helped 
by encouraging dividend  declara- 
tions, were higher on balance though 
they eased on Wednesday. Diamonds 
turned weaker on fears of an American 
recession and platinum producers fell. 
A sharp fall in copper mines eliminated 
gains made on Friday and Monday and 
prices fell to their low points for the 
year. 
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; | eee Ms 11, Dee. 18 a 96/4 36 | Hs | 19|alBr, Amen Tob ety 37, 1383 |e le 8 
d High | Low | FOREIGN BONDS | 1957 1957 | 195 95/- | 17/43 17\b| | Tha'B.E.T. “A’ Deid...5/— 18/6 | 19 3 6 9 19 
- i =e /~ | 29/6 66, 4 alBr. Oxygen ....... £1) 32/ 2 
h 1 °% 1965-69 7173 174 5 18 “or $751 $44} 3a 3 bCanadian Pacific. $25, $453 | $449 | 6 111 
is Bot | ge Australia 34% yas 5% 1975°80.-.:| 88 | 88 | 519 07] 21/10} 15/3 | 72D 3 alDunlop Rubber..i0/- elo} 16/74 |6 6 § 
. vd co eeeel , : = 1 aoe f : } 
6 iS. Rhodesia 2}% 1965-70 .........., 693 693 |516 Ol 46/6 36/14 6 6b 4 a\lmp. Chemica : 
0 OD Gl | ft iN zeslond «0 torete. 022 TE | THE | 518 O11 50/6 | 36/— | 1245) Blalmp. Tobacco ....-{1) 38/3 | 39/3 1014 9 
L iL.C.C. 54° 1977- 81 98} | 98 5 13 0/222 ($130 $3: 15¢| \$3- 75¢|Int’l. Nickel... .n.p.v.;$13 1# 334 
d a | 6 %/ 1959-89 _....... *| g29¢|6 5 61) 36/9 | 27/3 | 2ha 5 bi. Lucas (Inds.)....{1, 28/6 | 28/- |5 7 3 
923 | 82  jAgric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 ......., 824% | ; fs | att J a : awe | is . 1318 3) 
d 69} | 54} (Met. Water Board *B 3% 1934-2003 553 | 553 |517 6/ a | 224q ——— rem, — 14,1031 139 |7°5 8 
le 8 | 72} |German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)... 854 |.) - lise | 30/- | 108 5 al ATE. Reed. .111..£1) 30/- | 30/3 | 918 
1693 | 1474 {Japan 5% 1907 COONS oi vnc kas | 157 1563 | nisi 15/10}! 11/3 | 0c 223 ciSears Hldgs. ‘A’...5/-| 12/63 12/6 | : a ° 
70/3 | 55/43! 43a| 12 diTate & Lyle....... £1 55/7$*| 55/44*) 
70/9 soe ; ‘Tdai 74b/Tube Investments. .{1) 52/9 52/- oi & 
zi 73/6 | 51/- 24a} 1246/Turner & Newall. ..{1) ~ . = | 2 mR 7 
Prices | Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, 14/6 | 72/- ; 1145} 6 ajUnilever Ltd....... £1 bes 
nt ae oc co Dec _1, Dec, 18, | 44/- | 21/6 | 110 6 H44aU nited Molasses -10/-| 29/9 | 28/6 [813 0 
High | Low | spades | 137/6 |115/- | 508: 20 a\Anglo- American .10/-:123/9 |126/3 15 1011 
F i / : = ed | 2 a d 29/- | 20/6 +24a} +10 bCons. Tea & Lands fl 21/6 | 21/- po 14 0 
| % | % | BANxs & DISCOUNT. ioe | & se Gt h13/28 | 81/3 | 120 bi 80 alDe Beers Def. Reg.5/-| 86/101| 81/312 6 3 
0/9 | 19/6 | : ‘ 4 a Bk. Ldn. &S.Amer.f1 26/- | 26/6 | 6 15 10 26.3 | 19/9 | 5 al 10 bDoornfontein, ...10/-| 22/10) 23, 103/12 11 4 
ws | are S Sleandee DCO. a1 see | ase |S & © 132/08 7/3 | 30 ¢ 10 alLondonTin...... 4/-| 1/3 | 7/4 |l6 5 4 
a i ue | eeeeenre ee «oh See | aoe | 261/3 |168/9 | 100 cl 30 a\Nchanga Cons. ... fun 6 \173/9 |11 10 2m 
12/6 | 34/6 0 Tia\Chartered Bank....£1 36/3 | 33/6 , 8 2 © [56/73 | 45/- | 50a] 50 b[President Brand ..5/-| 48/3 | 50/3 | 9 19 g 
pe | 42 ‘9 64a eo ek ews I as a - : 24/9 14/- } 81aj 162)| Rho. Selection ist. {| 14/3 | 14/- | 8 18 nA 
ws" | See ; \ Sten Deena te ae | ee le ae oe. | 4 | 38 Keuetinlied su Beton 49/6 | 49/3, rs 8 9 
/ « as . Ss °°h / — 2 <ter ) WS /— f 
51/6 | 39/3 | 646] 64a Union Discount....{1 46/- | 46/- |5 8 8 | 88/1b | 58/1} | 40 a 60 Western Holdings 5/— } 
86 INSURANCE a n . ‘ 
/4$ 61/74 | 4346, 30 aCommercial Union 5/- i - | ; : . 
N16 102; et 8746; 40 a Legal & Genera! . .5/-/112/6 110 /- 4 10 lly New York Closing Prices 
223 | 17h | $50 | +20 ajPearl............. £1 18} 18 |613 4 , — 
46 544 (1125 c'+1324c\Prudential ‘A’ ..... fi © | & {6 8 O | Dec. | Dec | Dec. | Dee. | Dee. | Dee. 
130 5/ | ee a 96/1031128/9 |7 211 | a1 | 18° | 11 | 18 | a1 | 18 
25/9 104 iste Taelbictilices ae 68! 20, 104 21/- }519 0 | Bz rs its st - 
44/9 36/4 10-4! geome aia i0/-| 39/6 || 40/- |6 5 0 Kan. Pacific ..| 233 | 222 [Am. Viscose. .! 264 251 ae Ni kel * 3) 2 
53 / ead ‘A’... } - r. Ce al | ; % Beth. Steel...| 35% | 33% itiona IS i 
oo i ? “| en eS a a ae ~ ’ on eae 12" | . aiies aeael 63. 554 sears, Roebuck| 25 | 70} 
13/13 | 91/~ >I hee 210 . Tel. .../1653 (165% (Crown Zeller...) 47} | 47 shell ‘Oil ee a | 71h 
at 1 "7 i iB a British Petrol Ree Ay | 764. a 10) 3 ¥ Ma United Corpn.| 63 6} DuPontdeNm.180 176) Std. Oil of N.J.| 49% | 484 
(25 "| 4143 114 TalRoyal Duich. 20 1. fl} | £14k | 30 Sh]Western Union| 154 | 14 [Ford Motors. .| 383 | 374 JU'S. Steel. .- -| 503 | 48} 
lays 131/ /6 | t133b| $5 aShell........... “all 41/04 139/4 43413 3 Alumin'm Ltd 304 28 en, Ele tee 624 59, Westhowse E 62h | 604 
|) See) ee ee /- / /6_} AM. OMEINE ! ——————— $< 
sd. in £ ‘jnal dividend, 
* Ex dividend. Tax free. Assumed average life approx. 10 year § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. (a) Interim divide nd. (b) Final re wre 
(c) Year’s dividend. ' (d) On 24% $ (e) To earkest date. (f) Flat yield, (zg) On 100%. (A) On 225%. (j) On 134%. (l) Yo Jatest date. 
(") After Rhodesian Tax. 
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Imports are valued cif ; 


Unit 
VALUE 
Imports 
RAs cer ncinueacissdesenwdenxen . | million 
Food, drink and tobacco .......... e ” 
eS ee i‘ ” 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ 
PAAMESCUOIES oo inci ckcscdvnesvesee o 
ee of UK —* : 
BUNA i noc cn ced ts awiewsanaew ee ” 
PADIS 66.65.20 sbineoenesweees ° ” 
Re-exports ......... idee eeewsauenone ” 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports).. » 
VOLUME 
PE Ki cinnckucccanwscsacswasne .. |1954=1 
INES a oo nk nce dsans eee esoaee se ~” 
BY AREA 
Imports : as 
Dollar area—total...........ccccee £ million 
ss BOA icnconsncssavene a 
es GOBGER 6 iicssccccuses = 
Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... ” 
TST ANCA. 6 dn asnws eden a+ cian _ - 
Exports : 
Dollar area—total..........eceeeee = 
= LOS uiskaweasaceensua : so 
> CABBES 60 iksccescceee s 
Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... 9 
DOTUNE ATOR, .00s000006000840% coee =” 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 
ORE DOR 6 in licn es eereeennee ee a 
Non-sterling OEEC countries (remeee ” 
DIM OREO 665004 e06s sn bhexaeeee a 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
imports : 
PERL nk OONGESSS Kanes ateewbosne | 000 tons 
POU cccninvewpioeeeotassecsucaws = 
Sur ar URTEBNEG  ..o.06.08%0s08000000 | ‘ 
EW CONE) 5icworeadcee tases waes 


Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (#).... mn. Ib. 


Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ... | ’000 tons. 


PN oi dt ide twee eens eseenees ’000 stds. 
WGN 65.554 055 sk dneesaneon | 000 tons 
Crude petroleum .......ceccccsceese jmn. galls. 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ....... eeeee | 000 tons 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ...... -. /mn.sq.yds 
3 ‘000 sq. 
>. os WHC T) 0656505 yds, 
Passenger cars and chassis (*)....... | number 
Commercial vehicles and chassis (*).. $0 
Agricultural tractors...........e.06 ‘ 
eee Weennwaeenem £’000 
othe PV incnieae na nawiek wales 


(4) Retained imports. (*) Revised series : 
vehicles. (8) Excluding fents trou January 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 





SOUND “MUO wicewrcctantnciacs October 12th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages. ....ssisss60s Nov. 30th Western Europe: _ 
Production and Consumption Dec. 7th Production and Trade...... This week 
IVARGOWEE os ccdsccicecssdesesescs Dec. 14th British Commonwealth ...... Dec. 7 
External “TSade. «5: scsescccssses This week Western Europe: — 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Dec. 14 
Industrial Profits ............... Oct. 12th United States ........ cteasune - Nov. 30h 
194 
195 
196 
UK External Trade . 
exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. ; 
estan — 1956 1957 ; 
1954 1955 1956 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov, 
281-2 323-6 324-1 295-2 354-3 319-6 335°7 308-4 353-1 319-9 
110-5 120-1 121-0 107-6 139-4 126-4 120-2 112-6 133-2 114-0 
85-5 93-7 92-0 90-3 93-7 88-4 101-1 86-4 vo°7 87:38 
27-4 34-0 34°5 31-0 36-9 26-2 38-7 37-6 36-1 35-9 B19 
56-6 14-7 75-5 65-1 82-7 717-6 14°8 10-3 82-8 80:8 @ 19 
19! 
222-9 242-1 264-3 222-3 294-9 291-9 269-4 246-3 271-8 | 286-9 Hf 49 
180-9 199-0 218-3 179-5 241-1 238-2 223-8 204-9 222-1 | = 233-5 ; 
8-4 9-9 12-2 9-2 12-7 14-8 10-5 9-8 1-2) nog | 
— 49°9| — 71-6 | — 47°6 | — 63-7 | — 46-7 | — 12:9] — 55-7 | — 52-3] — 170-1 — 22:0 | 
c 
100 111 111 107°}... 1104 114 102 122 | = 
| 
100 107 114 106* ine 120° 111 104 113 ove : 
19 
19 
51-6 70-1 71-0 68-0 82-5 89-2 16-3 74-3 84-5 | 76:6 
23-5 35-0 34-0 33-1 39-9 47-1 52-7 36-1 43-5 | 36°7 
22:7 28-6 29-0 28-4 33-9 33°8 29-0 26-0 27-5 | 29-0 
66°9 18-4 19-7 75-5 89-3 80-0 81-0 80-3 91-4 84:8 
124-8 130°9 126°5 107-7 129-4 109-1 122-5 101-0 124-5) 1295 
| ' 
31:3 34-8 45°2 39-9 51-2 53-7 50-9 43-3 45:7| 51-4 : 
13-3 16-6 21-6 21-4 26-3 26-5 19-0 20-2 20-6 | 22:9 Bye 
11-3 12-1 15-2 12-9 16-9 18-5 23-6 14-0 16-3 | 113 
1s 
64-1 67°5 75-1 63-6 90-4 84-0 70-4 67-1 78-2} 15-6 
112-2 120-9 122-4 101-3 131-7 131-2 123-6 116-1 126-6 | 133-7 
— 20-3| — 35-3] — 25-8] — 28-1] — 31-3] — 35-5| — 25-4| — 31-0] — 38-8 — 2529 = 
— 2-8) — 10-9) — 46] — 11-9) + 1:1] + 4-0] — 10-6] — 13-2] — 13-3 — 92 
— 12-6| — 100} — 41]— 64/4 2 + 22-1] + U-2h| + 15-1] + 2-1) + 208 
288-6 374-3 399-6 277-4 422-9 382-0 447-4 323-9 394-8 | 409-1 
56-3 67-0 12°4 60-7 74-7 83-4 88-2 60-0 64-4 64:0 I! 
201:2| 186-2] 194-9] 128-0] 223-0 | 165-4] 233-4] 180-9] 282-3 216609 ~ 
30-8 | 24-2) 27-1 27-8| 24-9| 27-6 23-9 | 27-3 32-2) 23g} 
51-6 55-1 53-5 30-3 55-5 53-9 35-6 14-4 45-7 36:1 
20-6 24-6 18-3 24-1 23-1 1-6 22-2 20-5 31:9} 305 
122-0 140-0 105-8 136-2; 137-8 117-5 186-6 148-8 155-5 | 1408 
159-8 186-9 183-4 211-8 204-3 202-2 176-8 180-0 189-4} 1718 = 
606 601 618 590 685 419 600 642 624 651 
1,351 1,196 836 682 815 881 579 589 647 650 : 
53 46 40 33 43 43 37 33 34 i 
8,204 8,965 9,102 7,748 | 10,476 | 9,708 9,775 6,852 8,037} 830 B 
31,123 | 32,545 | 28,088] 22.495 | 26,939 26,047{ 37,088] 33,460 | 37,022 | 41,08 
9,889 11,656 | 10,509 8,583 | 9,365 | 8,828 9,711 8,188 10,217 | 11,533 
8,908 8,720 7,483 5,382 | 6451} 7,044 9,652 9,366 | 11,481) U2 
4,923 5,158 5,302 3,820 | 5,561 | 5,443 5,785 5,360 5,089 | 6,023 | . 
30,553 34,687 38,657 31,249 40,771 | 40,933 40,221 35,848 40,870 | 44,093 
4,214 4,422 4,948 4,561 5,559 | | 5,244 4,723 4,575 5,012 5,224 





figures ot new motor cars include station wagons which were previously counted as come: cial 
1956. 


(4) Revised to exclude the former French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco. 


(*) Average for third quarter. (*) Average for fourth quarter. 
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eared 


Production and Trade in Western Europe 




















' | | | | } 1 } } 
Weel | Austria | Belgium , Denmark | France or gl Greece | Ireland | Italy — | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
7 | } — | } | | | | i 
I INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (". 1953 ~ 100) 
, q a aoa = a - — 2 a apneuete —— 
| | 
UE ccccoinesevaebipbetin 54 87 82 7]... | 52 70 | 62 70 | 10 | 90 | 69 
POG cvaveWderteiwebseekes 133 116 112 120 129 | 130 108 | 118 118 | 117 | lll 124 
TOG ..cscdectawtewecvecws 138 122 111 133 139 | 134 102 | 128 124 122 | 114 | 128 
MS, WOE ew eeeaek si eous 151 | 131 | 119 151 152 | 145 105 os «142 136 126 126 | 
ze APNE Sastre slevais se © vas F 145 122 | 117 150 148 | 139 ar 135 | 125 131 125 | 
Mine cites obekiaed 142 | 92 | 77 139 138 | 147 | 146 | 129 | 88 | 62 | 
en, SE” | aOR oad | 117 | 116 98 at st 148 | 123 | 123 115 
| OTRO ao eas a i | ie | 148 149 = “a aaa 136 ; 
i | 
” VALUE ¢ OF EXTERNAL TRADE 
| mn | mn. mn. | 7000 mn./— mn. mn. | mn. 000 mn. | = mn. mn. min. mn, 
Monthly averages or | se chillings | francs | kroner franes | D. marks drachmas*| £ | lire | guilders | kroner kroner lire 
319-9 calendar months — -—--!—- 5 _ sani sis “ oe 
114-0 IMPORTS (c. i. f.) 

87:8 a roe = ie Se cee 

REE vitinanvinnnerasneess 243 | 7,249 | 285 56-08 | 264 1524) 11-36 70-36 | 414 | 310 413 64-2 

DCMS 6.00siccnsasineneeeene 1,922 | 11,790 | 678 138-23 2,029 955 17-03 | 141-22 1,016 | 649 861 | 116-1 

BORG i vasdinntdeceensstuece: | 2,110 13,635 755 161-96 2,315 1,159 15-07 | 165-06 1,175 | 721 953 95-4 
Meet, MP. i rsccednssseces 2.456 | 14,575 898 | 199-07 2,650 1,453 | 17-25 205-26 1,444 818 | 1,121 97-4 
133°5 A cues ccagneeeen 2,216 | 13,619 665 191-56 2,465 1,286 13-14 176-57 1,299 711 | 995 85-2 

Oe Serer re rT ee Ter ye 2,435 is 735 ; 185-81 2.693 1,708 | 14-60 + 183-98 1,363 695 1,040 92-5 

11-0 vs Aug eee ee 2,366 | 735 16@: 78 2,572 | 7 | 13-41 163-95 1,216 676 956 87-5 

i » September .......... 2,430 | 691 159-00 2,574 | | 13-70 au 1,182 | 708 999 103-8 

22-0 i | 

EXPORTS  (f.0.b.) 

iin oo.) ” ns ———_— 

DING 6 sos sas cedneweseenvee 165 | 6,171 | 228 | 36-18 151° 394 4-11 | 47-99 | 226 | 172 | 332 | 45-9 

rr ete re 1,514 | 11,566 | 609 | 143-26 | 2,142 | 457 | 9-19 | 96-69 | 851 377 744 | 73-1 

BOON. cccsewasecsonecteees 1,840 | 13,177 640 | 132-37 2,571 | 475 8-95 | 112-33 906 460 | 839 | 71-2 

Weed; WOR cecvwteddatenden * 2,252 |} 13,891 726 154-30 | 3,203 | 306 | 11-03 | 139-18 | 996 470 | 1,065 | 92-7 

16-6 ee Peery eee rey 2,149 | 13,321 667 ; 144-57 2,854 237 | 9-17 124-03 900 | 412 | 909 | 54-5 

36-7 OE oc dewaiwesaies | 2,104 | 12,328 672 151-39 3,05 ! 224; 11-91 150-79 | 1,024 | 488 964 | 52-5 

99-0 jy II, pce ccceeics 2,144 | 10,910 637 130-90 3,084 | } 12-13; 133-88 | 884 467 | 884 | 57-9 

5 «SORE asecadisss 2,186 | sue 629 | 134-40 | 2,868 | 10-80 sia 1,075 463 | 1,039 | 64-5 

84:38 # elt a 
112-9 BALANCE 

i i ee ee a , i. ae al { i 

RONG sic veamabeweneraeeees —- 78 —1,078; — 57; —19:90}; — 113; — 113 — 7-25 | —22-37! — 188; — 138}; — 81| — 18-3 
Oe EE oa. cnetedadeaaie tia |— 408; — 224) — 69| + 5-03] + 113} — 498| — 7-84} —44-53| — 165| — 272) — 117] — 43-0 
22 1 | 
-' POO katitemmevotweaneeus — 270; — 8) — 115 | —29°59) + 256/ — — — 6:12 | —52-73| — 269) — 261| — 114} — 24-2 

| } | ' } j j 
= 5 MRE, DERN TA acs ees wtd-ca eae — 204) — 684! — 172] —44-77]} + 553 | — 1,147} — 6-22 | —66-08' — 448); — 348; — S56!— 4-7 
15:6 i) NS Cc pandas eee = 67 | — 298 } 2 | —46:99} + 389} — 1,049 — 3-97 —52-54' — 399}; — 299 - 86 30-7 
a gr SMEs caelenc Maa beek oe — 331 — 63 | —34:-42) + 364| — 1,484 | — 2°69) —33-19; — 339 — 207; — 16| — 40-0 
133-17 ig Fo cise cage — 222 — 98} —35-88; + 512 | aes |} — 1-28 | —30-07 | — 332} — 209} — 72 | — 29-6 
ern — 244 | — 62 — 24-60 | + 294 | — 2-90 | — 107} — 245] 4 40 | — 39-3 
95.9 f= igi tain sieiatcapic Ricans aisle i - ee) — 
. ; 
20-8 VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE "*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
ed ’ inne eta pinaiaaigianciin lee teed - ‘a 
OTT SEO oc cvevccesovencceeees 48 86 | 59 84 a asd 90 57 64 71 85 | 46 
oo) © .. Peerrrereriereerr eee 183 | 122 120 122 152 135 108 112 140 | 119 |} 128 | 91 
116-6 Ip PIG... nc ccccccccoccrcees | 195 136 | 129 142 170 156 | 93 125 158 | 128 155 ‘a 
6 WR cei nnsrecaseaces 225 131 123 | 167 186 192 99 148 | 179 134 142 eee 
36-1 i TE nveccnesakekas 202 sa 164 174 171 76 | 131 | 160 | 127 
30:3 Me ecaceeienenwas 218 “a 156 187 &5 169 | 164 ei . 
i POE nc cvecasswes 217 — 141 182 | 77 155 ae | - 
140-8 o SOPORROE oc. ssc cdes “ «sa ous | 188 | ‘ ui 
171:8 a vee aaa as coo . eee 
a EXPORTS 
2 +i j 7 — : on “a a a | ee 

650 MMe bce ra eM ROROee 37 69 48 48 eae wae | 55 | 66 34 70 69 55 

38 195; Serer eT Te CT 136 127 118 134 142 121 | 95 | 123 124 117 115 71 

, RIO oi at ne ear cae 160 156 | 120 120 165 117 | 98 147 130 wa 127 
8,31 . 

RODt, MM eee hentia 195 131 | 127 | a 196 79 |} 114 157 134 132 | 140 | 
1,031 MO Se dviveuas nies 181 | aus } Ll 176 62 | 97 144 120 | 115 | 
1,538 wt SUR tae etucecindics 185 wae in 130 190 | wae | 127 ius 142 130 
1,412 ip MI oisivsescancus 181 | aaa ae | lll 193 | axa 128 | ee 120 ed ian a 

» September ......06.. ee | waa a 1 sas | 178 a ans re naa oad naa dan 
6,023 i: 

93 TC a an enn an nner 
ae (') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
v— and aneaiiotenel gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
— (*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the e xception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 

luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachnas. 
(*) Bizonal area. (*) Average for second quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


' 


For the week ended December 14, 1957, there was | 
an ‘“‘above-line’’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) £47,562,000 compared with a deficit 
of £18,224,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 
£48,087,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | 
There was a net expenditure ‘“ below-line ”’ of | 
£1T,268,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of | 
£768,127,000 (£777,936,000 in 1956-57). 


of 








Week | Week 
ended | ended 





April 1, | April 1, 


Esti 1956, 1957, 


| 
1957-58 
| 











£'000 mate, Dec. | Dex | 
i, | 34, | 
1956 | 1957 | 
\ | 
} j 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax....... 2176,250] 745,955 814,043423,389 16,855 
PRE. kvcowsuvct 149,000} 49,700 49,500] 2,300 1,900 
Death Duties ..... 170,000}, 117,200; 121,000] 3,300 2,900 
Stamps...........| 60,000] 44,200] 47,800] 1,100 1,200 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
EPL ........... 255,000] 146,650] 189,900] 4,300 4,600 
Other Inland Rev. 
NE 5b sete 500 210 | 150 
Total Inland Rev.. 2810,750}1103,916 |1222,393] 34,389 27,455 
BROS... 0.0 00.05% 1204,250] 866,488) 869,558]25,547 26,365 
ONG orks wdee 912,850] 647,110) 678,870] 7,445 9,065 
Total Customs and | 
ARON. oo 2s's 00s 2117,100 (1513,598 1548,428132,992 35,430 
Motor Duties ..... 93,000] 25,342 29,005 446 414 
| 
P® (Net Receipts). 20,000 14,450 9,700} 1,150 1,850 
Broadcast Licences $1,000 16,400 18,000 a Po 
Sundry Loans..... $2,000] 28,531, 27,631 185 193 
Miscellaneous ..... 185,000} 128,224; 111,755] 2,364 823 
aie + ; 
Total------+++-+:- 5288,850 7830,461 2966,913}71,526 66,165 | 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest . 640,000} 517,369 481,749] 21,092 15,687 | 
Payments to N. Ire | 
land Exchequer 69,000] 41,991, 44,625 oi phe I 
Other Cons. Fund ., 10,000 5,453 5,604 1 31 
Supply Services . . . 4072,2822719,047 2801,098] 97,600 97,500 
Total: > -ssesescces 4791 ,282 ‘3283,860 3333,075 1118693 113217 
Sinking Funds ....| 38,0001 23,986 24,727 920 


510 














**Above-line” Surplus o 

DOMGHE + = += oe eee c reese 477,385 | 390,889 48,087 47,562 
* Below-line ” Net Expendi 

Ws ic cepickceias iaead 300,551} 377,238 29,211 17,268 
Total Surplus or Deficit ----} 777,936; 763,127 77,298 64,830 


Nek Receipts from : 


Tax Reserve Certificates... 90,89 1,686} 1,25 

Savings Certificates .. 12,100! 1,900) - 3,400 
Defence Bonds Eb 25,358 128/- 1,013 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 54,220 1,110 






400 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£4 million) 





Ways and Means 
Advances 


Treasury Bills 





Total 
Date | Floating 
Sia on Public Bank of Debt 
| Tender Tap Depts England 
I 
1956 | 
Dec. 15 3,610-0 | 1,343-7 200-2 | 5,153-9 
| | 
1957 | | 
Sept. 14 | 3,090-0 | 1,763-0 232-3 5,085-3 
» 21 | 3,100-0; 1,770-1] 250-0 : | 5,120-1 
i v ee - } 
~ Bi 4,888-9 273-0 | 5,161-9 
Oct 5 I 3,110-0 , 1,735 5: 202-6 5,028-1 
» 12) 3110-0 1,742-9] 220-0 5,072-9 
» 19 | 3120-0, 1,772-9] 214-0 ae 5,106-9 
» .26| 3,140-0 | 1,792-1 199-4 _ 5,131-5 
Nov. 2 3,170-0 1,774-6 190-1 2:8 5,137-4 
» 9| 3,210-0| 1,744-6 4 201-7 - 5,156-3 
» 16 | 3,260-0 2188-8] 231-9 5,680-7 
» 23} 3300-0 | 2158-2} 197-0 a 5,655-2 
» 390, 3340-0 2,148-6 182-5 4-8 5,675-9 
Dec. 7| 3,380-0 2,140-3] 189-2 6-0 | 5715-5 | 
» 14) 3,410-0 2,181-2 1935-6 oon 5,784-8 | 


Bank rate (from 5”, 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET | 


REDIT conditions remain tight in Lom- 
bard Street, one influence being the | 
seasonal demand for currency. Twice in 
the week to Wednesday, on Thursday 
before the week-end and on Tuesday, four 
or five houses were obliged to take small 
loans at 7 per cent, despite moderate 
special purchases by the Bank. Rates on 
overnight loans ranged up to 6} per cent. | 
Around the week-end credit supplies were | 
somewhat more plentiful, and at Monday’s | 
| 


close some funds were unlent. 


The Treasury bill rate was again virtu- 
ally unchanged at the tender on Friday | 
last week; the discount market main- | 
tained its common bids at £98 17s. 7d. 
per cent for the 63-day bills and £98 | 
7s. od. for the 91-day bills. The allotment 
was unchanged, at £50 million and £230 
million respectively. Total applications 
for the two months’ maturities rose 
slightly to £56.4 million, and the market’s 
proportionate allotment at the minimum 
bid dropped from 97 to 89 per cent; but 
applications for the g1-day bills were | 
down by just over £20 million, to £358.5 | 
million, and the proportion rose by 39 to | 
45 per cent. On both maturities, the 
average proportion rose from 49 to 51 
per cent. 


The Treasury bill rate in New York | 
turned upward this week, from 2.991 to 
3.140 per cent. This reversal of the | 
recent trend seems to be due mainly to 
seasonal demand for currency. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





o 
) o 


Discount rates 


PO Sle sscccces © Bank bills: 60davs. 6% -63 
Deposit rates (imax.) Smonths 6% 6} 

Bank caveats Te 4months 63-6} | 

Discount houses... 5 6 months 6}f 65 | 
Money 

Day-to-Dav...... 5+-64 | Fine trade bills: 

Short periods ... 5} Smonths 7$-8} 
Treas. bills 2 months 6$ 4months 7$-8} 

Smonths 6$ S ag 


| 6 months 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


| Dec. 19, 


» ans Dec. ll, Dec. ] 
(£ million) | 1956 1957 1957 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... 1,997-0 | 2,080-9 2118 
Notes in banking dept.... 28-4 19-5 31 
Govt. debt and securities* | 2,021-2 |] 2,096-2 21145 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 } 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0 
Coin other than gold coin. | 3-0 3-0 3-( 
Banking Department : | 
Deposits : \ 
Public accounts...... oth ae 16-0 11-9) 
Bankers......... seesedds 200-5 199-2 200-2 
OCREES 2 cc cccccvcneseces | 76-5 76-0 80-5) 
SO 5 Sen Concbenedacant 289-9 29] -2 291-7 
Securities : 
GOVETIIIODE oo ond ccccces } 254-1 242-4 223 
Discounts and advances... | 6-6 21-9 29-1 
tee 9 SREP EE 16-9 23-0 22-9 
NE 3 aoe tc alr ee } 277-6 287-3 | 215-6 
Banking department reserve. | 30-3 21-9 34-2 
° ° , 
a i ee 10-4 th 11-7 
* Government debt is £11,015,000, capital (14,553 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,150 million from £2,100 wi 


on December 


18, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) 
Date off ——??__——w—neeeeee 
Tender 
Offered Applied 
tor 
1956 91 Day 63 Day 
Dec. 14 230-0' 60-0 424-9 
——--+- SH 
1957 91 Day 
Sept. 13 250-0 367-2 
i: ae 250-0 347-9 
a 270-0 399°8 
Oct 4 2650-0 403-7 
> 260-0 416-4 
~<a 270-0 408-4 
eo we 260-0 431-1 
91 Day 63 Day 
Nov. 1 220-0 49-0 419-3 
» 8 230-08 40-0 434-0 
» 15: 210-0 40-0 426-1 
» 22 219-0 50-0 423-6 
» 29: 230-0 50-0 390-2 
Dec. 6 240:0' 50-0 430-7 
obo |.. 290°0 50-0 414-8 


* On December 13th 


higher tenders being allotted in full 
was for £220 mn. at 91 day bills and £50 mn. at 63 day bulls 


tAllotment cut by £10 mn. 


Three Months’ Bills 


Average Allotte 
Rate of at Max 
Allotment Rate* 
‘ d. y 
99 1-54 55 
84 8-24 54 
132 1-02 65 
132 1-19 ae 
132 1-31 47 
132 0-23 41 
132 0-56 47 
132 0-74 31 
131 10-53 47 
131 8-42 29 
131 7-45 25 
129 5-71 47 
129 2-27 6l 
129 1-45 39 
129° 1-21 45 


tenders for 91 day bills at £98 7s 
secured 45 per cent, and 63 day bills at £98 17s. 7d 


ad 


49 per cent, 


- The offering this weel 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Oftici 
sree Market Rates: Spot 

December 18 ] December 12 December 13. December 14 _ December 16 | December 17) December J 

United States §... 2-78-2-82 2-804-2-80§ 2-80%-2-80}4, 2-803-2-803 | 2-80§-2-80}? 2-808 -2-80}4 2-804 2:8! 
Canadian $ ...... non 2-73 48 -2-74 yh 2°73 48-2-7348 2-74 -2-74 4 2-744-2-749  2-748-2-743 2-754, -2°7 
i Ly eee 1167-18-1184-82] 1178-1178} 1177-11773 | 1176$-11-77 1174-1174} 1174-1174} | 1174}-1175g 
ee 12-15 & -12-33 %[12-263-12-27 12-26§-12-27§ 12-263-12-27 12-263-12-27 12-263%-12-27 |12- 26} 12-4 

Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95 139-95- 140-00- 140-00- 140-024 140-00- 140-00 
| 141-05 140-00 140-05 140-05 140-074 140-05 140-0 
Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 |10-61}-10-62 10-61%-10-624 10-613-10-62 10-61$-10-613 10-603-10-61 10-603 10-0) 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ...'11-67 § -11-8443]11-763-11-77 11-77§-11-77$ 11-77-11-77§ 11-77§-11-778 11-764-11- 763 11-76} -11-76) 
Portuguese Ese... 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 , 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15  80-00-80-15 , 80:00 80-15 
| Italian Lire ...... 17363 - 17623 1749} -1749} 1750-1750$ 17493-1750} 17484-1749 17474-1747} 1743-1743 
Swedish Kr....... 14-373-14-598 [14-485 -14-48% 14-483-14-483 14-483-14-48§ 14-47}3-14-48 14-473-14-47] 14-478 14 {7 
Danish Kr........ 19-19$-19-484 | 19-35-19-35} 19-35-19-35} 19-35 -19-35$.19-34}-19-35 19-35}-19-35$ 19-544-19:55 
Norwegian Kr. 19-85-20-15 ]20-00%-20-014.20-003-20-01 20-003 -20- 014 20-00% -20-O14 20-005 -20-O1§ 20-005-20-01 
One Month Forward Rates 

| aie SIGHED oS caneccnckwsin j-%c. pm | f-fe. pm z-&c. pm }-%c. pm t-Ac. pm i ~ fhe. pam 
COpNIM:S . Cs cs sschenconcaneeand j-k*ke. pm #-}c. pm g-ic.pm | ¥-4c. pm }- he. pm te. pu 

PRD Es. von scceep een eaneunmced 1-4 dis { 1-4 dis | 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 2-5 dis — 
NE TN cs win coe aoa kee wabeesanee 33- 3c. pin 34-3c. pm | 3$-3c. pm 3-2}c. pm 3--24c. pm 5-2he. pra 
ME Tes sca vnesuescesaee Caan f&-Apm | --pm | §-s pm & -§ pm & -& pm A pm 
PUT ows eben adnsdeusesena L}-Ic. pm li-le.pm | 1$-lc. pm 1}-tc. pm l}-tc. pm {| Ig le. pe 
Gir BPM, 2 i cotaccenvasanwan 3} 2ipf. pm | 3-2spf. pm | 3-2}pf.pm | 2)-2pt.pm | 2}-2pf. pm | 2) 2pt. pa 
iE TIO... 6:6 cnbccaWeobiexcaeen 1 pm -1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-l dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 his 
DI TEE. 0:5: 0044000000080 0nsen 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 16 pm par 16 pm-par dy pra pac 
SOMO MAE, <504d0s0cdsenennsenwed 4-26 pm 4-20 pm 4-26 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-1 pm 
MOTWHRER TE.....0<2s0ssecesecdecd 20 pm-par | 20 pm-—par 26 pm-par 20 pm-par 26 pm-—par 2o pin part 

Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......... 249/6t | 249/34 | ke 249/34 | 249/4 | 2496 














T 
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If you are, or if you are planning any kind 
of business in Canada, we suggest you 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada. With 
branches coast to coast, Imperial Bank is in 
a position to provide you with up-to-the- 
minute information on trends, developments 
and business opportumties in Canada. 

You can readily obtain such information 
from Mr. Alec Craigie, London 
Representative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BANK OF CANADA 





a BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 











heshire 
for cheese... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it's Cheshire for cheese. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 





which today is rendering a service to Communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering pfogress... establishing confidence. Atl types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. y& 


... the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE 





cP *® Most people realise the need for Fire Insurance, but 

se these days it is essential that your insurance is INS i IRA NCE C ap I | 
pf. prt comprehensive and for the full value. The business 44 4 O I I up a I i y 4 Cc 
i-1 dis mian must consider his loss of earnings as well as 7 


ve material damage, and the householder the 
furnishing as weil as the provision of a new home. 





Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
















































THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR, Chairman and President 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, General Manager 
A. F. MAYNE, Associate General Manager 
(Non-Domestic Business) 


Condensed Annual Statement 


as on 30th November, 1957 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from banks 






(including items in transit) $540,240,109 
Government of Canada and provincial 

government securities, at amortized 

value . ‘ ; 672,276,365 
Other securities, not exceeding ‘market 

value . 505,688,414 
Call Loans, fully secured . 238,163,548 







1,956,368,436 


Total quick assets 
Other loans and discounts 1,431,188,052 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured. under 
N.H.A. (1954) 216,590,777 
Bank premises : 34,559,150 
Liabilities of customers under accept- 
ances, guarantees and letters of credit 122,413,852 


Other assets 9,424,350 





$3,760,544,617 
LIABILITIES 









Deposits $3,426,683,145 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of 

credit 112,413,852 
Other liabilities 19,444,074 


3,558,541,071 


Total liabilities to the public 
Capital paid up én 50,400,000 
Rest Account ... 151,200,000 
Undivided profits 403,546 


Over 900 Branches 
In CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH 
GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, 
PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, 
PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Offices in NEW YORK, 
LONDON and PARIS. Correspondents the world over. 


Auxiliary in France 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Paris 
LONDON BRANCHES : 

City Office: West End Office : 

6, LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 


(FRANCE) 


S.W.1. 


B. Strath, Manager. 
W. S. Hunter, Asst. Manager. 
C. F. Stuart, Asst. Manager. 


A. P. Harvey, 





$3,760,544,617 































2/4, COCKSPUR STREET, 


R. B. Murray, Manager. 


Asst. Manager. 
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Head Office advice —lacally 





Martins provides an efficient and speedy banking 
service at your finger-tips. Your local branch 

is in constant touch with a District Head Office, 
and this cuts out delays and enables you 

to get top level financial advice locally 

from people who understand your problems. 


Martins Bank 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 













Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


























| BANK 
KOBE, 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 

WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 
| President; CHU OKAZAKI 
Head Office ;: KOBE, JAPAN 
Branches : TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, 
OSAKA and others. 
| LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., London, E.C.2 
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JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LIMITED 


INCREASED OUTPUT DESPITE DIFFICULT YEAR 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


MR A. B. WARING ON RECORD TECHNICAL 


The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Joseph Lucas (Industries) Limited was held 
on Monday December 16th in Birmingham. 


The Chairman, Mr A. B. Waring, said in 
his address to the Shareholders: 


THE LATE LORD BENNETT 


At the outset I wish to refer to the 
lamented death of Lord Bennett of Edgbaston 
on September 27, 1957, and to pay tribute to 
the services he rendered during his lifetime 
to this Company, to the Motor Industry and 
to his Country. He was Joint Managing 
Director for forty years and Chairman for 
fourteen years. Our Company grew to 
national and international status during his 
partnership with the late Mr Oliver Lucas. 
Peter and Oliver, as they were affectionately 
known to their intimates, will long remain a 
legend within our Organisation and in fact, 
within the Motor Industry. They were a 
unique combination ; the one possessed com- 
mercial ability of the highest order and the 
other technical vision and great imagination. 
Lord Bennett’s contribution to the well-being 
of industry was both notable and invaluable. 
He gave freely of his wide experience and of 
his knowledge. Among the high offices he 
held may be mentioned the Presidencies of 
the Federation of British Industries, the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce and 
the British Productivity Council. He under- 
took many onerous duties of a public nature 
and earned great distinction in his perform- 
ance of them. For thirteen years he repre- 
sented Edgbaston as its Member of Parlia- 
ment and served for a time as a member of 
H.M. Government. On numerous national 
committees he gave service in times of peace 
and war. He was a Governor of Birming- 
ham University which bestowed on him the 
honour of an LL.D. Degree. The O.B.E. 
was conferred on him forty years ago. He 
received a knighthood in the second world 
war and was made a Peer of the Realm in 
1953. He will be remembered for his many 
kindnesses and his generosity to a wide range 
of charitable causes. He was a man of strong 
character, honest and fair in all his dealings. 
Our wholehearted sympathy goes out to Lady 
Bennett who supported and sustained him 
and made it possible for him to carry out so 
many heavy responsibilities with such con- 
spicuous success. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
of the Company and its Subsidiaries for the 
year ended on July 31, 1957, shows a surplus 
on Trading of £5,622,381 compared with 
£5,010,441 in the previous year and 
£7,078,422 in the year ended July 31, 1955. 
After providing for Taxation and bringing 
into account Other Income and Exceptional 
Items, the Net Profit is £1,668,275, which 
compares with £1,519,722 last year and 
42,207,087 the year before. 


The Directors recommend that appropria- 
tons be made from this Net Profit by the 


payment of a Final Dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares and on the Redeemable Preference 
Shares of ls. a share which, with the Interim 
Dividend of 6d. a share already paid, makes 
ls. 6d. a share less Income Tax for the year. 
Confirmation of the dividends already paid on 
the Preference Shares is also recommended. 
The net total of these dividends amounts to 
£614,736 as last year. It is further recom- 
mended that £70,000 be allocated to Em- 
ployees’ Funds and £500,000 to General 
Reserve both as last year. Of the balance 
£479,440 has been retained by Subsidiary 
Companies and £4,099 has been carried for- 
ward by the Parent Company. 


During the year the balance of holdings in 
certain i strial companies was sold at a 
profit and the proceeds added to the “ Surplus 
on Realisation of Investments,” a Capital 
Reserve account which now stands at 
£762,387, after transferring to General 
Reserve a sum of £85,200 which is appro- 
priate to that account. Having regard to all 
current circumstances it is proposed to make 
a Capital Distribution free of tax of 3d. a 
share which will absorb £175,876 plus the 
necessary increase in the taxation reserve of 
£47,500. It is pleasing and also appropriate 
to make this recommendation on the occasion 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the Company’s 
formation. 


CONDITIONS DURING THE YEAR 


The year under review was one in which 
we were more than usually thankful that our 
business was broadly based and that our 
activities were not restricted to one single 
field of endeavour. For the motor car, motor 
cycle and cycle industries it embraced a 
period of most severe setback during which 
production was reduced for a time to half 
of its previous level. Any company engaged 
solely in one or other of these fields 
undoubtedly suffered a time of the utmost 
difficulty and perplexity. Fortunately for us 
the aircraft industry continued at a high rate 
of activity throughout the year and in spite 
of adjustments in military aircraft pro- 
grammes the total demand on us was greater 
than in any previous peace-time year. In the 
field of heavy commercial vehicles there were 
difficulties in the early part of the year which 
were largely made good in the latter part, so 
that the level of business over the whole 
period was well maintained. At the same 
time the manufacturers of agricultural tractors 
put forward a most commendable per- 
formance by steadily raising output and sales 
throughout the year, with the result that the 
final total showed a substantial improvement 
on that for the previous twelve months. 


The tribulations of the Motor Trade are 
generally well known. The year had started 
in an atmosphere of gloom and depression 
which had resulted from the Government’s 
credit squeeze in the home market and import 
restrictions in overseas markets. However, 
as things turned out, worse was still to come. 
The crisis in the Middle East brought petrol 
rationing and there was a national engineering 
strike. It was not until the second half of 
the year that conditions improved, when some 


ACHIEVEMENT 


overseas countries raised their import quotas 
and there was easement of hire purchase 
arrangements at home. Most important of all, 
petrol rationing came to an end. Recovery 
was rapid and by the end of the year all 
manufacturers were stretched to the utmost 
to meet the pent-up demand which had 
accumulated during the months of artificial 
restriction. For the Motor Trade the finan- 
cial year 1956-57 was one which started 
very badly and finished well. This was more 
to our liking than the previous year which 
started well and finished badly and we have 
been able to enter the current trading year 
on a note of optimism and encouragement 


that was significantly absent twelve months 
ago. 


RESILIENCE OF THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


It is doubtful whether any other industry 
has the resilience of the Motor Industry to 
surmount the buffetings that come upon it 
from time to time. This facility for making 
rapid recovery from adversity was remarkably 
demonstrated during the year. As suppliers 
of equipment we naturally have to apply the 
same flexibility and match up immediately to 
the motor manufacturers’ demands, whether 
they be increasing or decreasing. At the time 
that drastic cuts were being made in produc- 
tion we were in fact dependent, not on a 
contracting market, but on an expanding one 
to provide the additional volume necessary 
to absorb steeply rising material and labour 
costs. The circumstances were such that it 
was quite impossible to contemplate increas- 
ing our prices, which would only have added 
to the difficulties with which the Industry 
was faced. Economies were sought and 
pursued with vigour throughout our factories 
and offices in an endeavour to restore an 
economic equilibrium. The second half of 
the year was helped by a substantial increase 
in demands. Another factor was the fall in 
the prices of non-ferrous metals, which went 
to offset the 14 per cent increase during the 
year in the cost of steel and an increase of 5 
per cent in wages. The costs of fuel, trans- 
port and other services also increased. 


AIRCRAFT BUSINESS 


Our aircraft business, in which we employ 
over 10,000 people, had a record year. 
Although the Aircraft Industry was faced 
with a period of uncertainty following the 
White Paper on Defence, which indicated 
a change from manned aircraft to guided 
missiles, much work remained and _ still 
remains to be completed for both the RAF 
and the Navy. In particular, Transport 
Command is being re-equipped with modern 
types of aircraft. Most important of all, there 
has been an increasing demand for equipment 
for civil aircraft, particularly those employing 
turbo-propeller engines. We are responsible 
for the fuel injection systems on all engines 
at present used on civil aircraft manufactured 
in this country and the Commonwealth, while 
a substantial part of the electrical equipment 
on the aircraft itself is of our manufacture. 
We also license the manufacture of fuel 
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system equipment for many American and 
Continental engines. 


TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENT 


In all the varied aspects of our business 
we endeavour to maintain the highest stan- 
dards of quality and service and it is satis- 
factory to record that Lucas equipment con- 
tinues to gain outstanding successes in the 
high field of record breaking, having been 
used to secure and retain the triple crown 
of fastest on land, on water and in the air. 
It was also used in the achievement of the 
world’s highest altitude performance. We can 
justifiably claim this to be one outcome of 
research and development facilities that have 
been substantially augmented in the last 
decade. At the present time an entirely new 
and substantial research and design laboratory 
is approaching completion ; this will be con- 
cerned exclusively with fuel system and other 
developments related to diesel engines, for 
which we are the largest suppliers of equip- 
ment in the world. The comprehensive 
technical facilities at our disposal give 
encouragement to our endeavour to spread 
our activities into other industrial fields where 
some progress is being made but where 
inevitably it can only take place by slow 
stages. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Our overseas business continued to expand 
and reached new records during the year. We 
have factories in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa and a small unit 
in Brazil. The long term implications of 
the European Common Market and the pro- 
posed Free Trade Area are receiving close 
and continuous study. Branches are already 
established in Germany and Switzerland and 
we are about to set up a Central European 
office in France. It is estimated that indirectly 
(as part of the equipment on vehicles and 
aircraft) and directly more than one half of 
what we produce is for overseas use and that 
at the present time this approaches a figure 
of £1 million a week. 


THE SHAREHOLDERS 


It will be of interest to shareholders to 
know that a study of the Share Register 
reveals the fact that 20 per cent of the 
Share Capital of the Company is held by 
a variety of Industrial Pension and other 
funds and Social, Educational and Religious 
bodies. This percentage could be shown to 
be greater if it were possible to analyse the 
shareholdings which are held in the names 
of Insurance Companies and Trusts for the 
benefit of. the working community. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


Finally, appreciation has to be recorded 
for the extremely able way in which the 
many junior executives and = supervisors 
tackled the situation that arose from the 
difficulties in the Motor Trade, which is par- 
ticularly gratifying when it is. realised that 
for those under forty years of age a setback 
in trade was a new experience. It gave them 
confidence in their ability to meet whatever 
circumstances the future may hold in store 
for them and especially the problems of a 
varying nature which will inevitably arise 
with the liberation of markets. We have 
cause to be most grateful for the efforts and 
consistent support we continue to receive 
from our employees, many of whom had set- 
backs to their personal prosperity when trade 
was slack. One indication of their interest 
in their own work and in the fortunes of the 
Company is that during the year over 12,000 
of them submitted suggestions for improving 
products, methods, quality and safety devices. 

The resolution for the adoption of the 
Accounts was approved. 
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DEBENHAMS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE EVER-INCREASING COSTS 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL FOR FURTHER EXPANSION 


MR JOHN BEDFORD ON BOARD’S PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


The annual general meeting of Debenhams, 
Limited, was held on December 17th in 
London, Mr John Bedford, OBE (Chairman 
and Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended July 
31, 1957 : 


I will first comment briefly on the offer to 
Ordinary Shareholders of 2,000,000 new 
shares at 22s. per share which was the sub- 
ject of a circular letter sent to members con- 
cerned on the 16th of last month. The 
amount of the issue, i.e., £2,200,000, was de- 
termined by the Capital Issues Committee, 
who, without explanation, reduced to this 
figure the larger sum they had previously 
sanctioned. As a result of the issue your 
Company will have an improved liquid posi- 
tion, and will be better equipped to face those 
financial problems which inevitably arise in 
periods of severe credit restrictions. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The Consolidated Trading Profit for 
the year ended July 31, 1957, amounts 
to £5,547,117 and shows an improvement 
of £317,525 over last year’s figure. In 
view of the continuing increase in operat- 
ing costs, particularly in respect of the re- 
assessment of our stores for rating purposes, 
I hope you will agree that this result is 
satisfactory. The Consolidated Net Profit 
after all charges but before taxation is 
£4,950,547, showing an increase of £327,559. 

The following table shows how each £1 of 


the Consolidated Net Profit for the year has 
been divided: 





Ss. id. 
RMI o> chee on eae ll 6 
Less Provisions no longer required ... 9 

10 9 
Minority shareholders (met) . .......... i 4 
Preference Dividends (net) ............ 10 
Ordinary Dividends (net) ............... 3 8 
Retained in the Group «........0..5..5.. 3 3 








REVALUATION OF THE PROPERTIES 


It is important that you should be acquainted 
with the general basis of valuation which the 
advisers were instructed to adopt ; this was 
that each property be regarded as available 
in the open market as at the date of valuation 
with the benefit of vacant possession, and that 
shop and arcade fronts together with those 
items usually regarded as landlord’s fixtures 
be considered as part of the building. The 
advisers reported that the total capital value, 
excluding certain leaseho!d properties with a 
book value of £2,596,567, is fairly represented 
at £30,551,110, comprising freehold proper- 
ties £29,264,460 and leasehold properties 
£1,286,650. 


ACCOUNTS 


The policy which has been adopted in the 
Accounts in respect of the revaluation, is to 
incorporate in the Balance Sheets the revised 
assessments of all the main freehold premises, 


with the exception of the new building in 
Henrietta Place, London, W.1 and of those 
owned by Edwin Jones & Co., Limited, 
Southampton, and Thornton-Varley Limited, 
Hull. At all these premises substantial re- 
building operations were in hand on January 
31, 1957, the revaluation date. The book 
values of the leasehold premises (of which 
there are comparatively few) and of the ancil- 
lary freehold ‘premises (e.g., workshops, stor- 
ages, houses, etc.) have been left unchanged. 
The net surpluses arising as a result of 
those entries are (a) £2,667,902 in the Parent 
Company and (6) £9,721,440 in the Group 


GROUP EXPANSION 


At the Annual General Meeting a year 
ago, you approved the creation of 5 million 
Ordinary Shares of 10s. each so that a reserve 
of unissued shares would be available, in par- 
ticular, for expansion purposes. Since that 
time many proposals for purchasing busi- 
nesses have been considered by the Directors, 
who have scrutinised each case with care and 
discrimination in the belief, which I am sure 
you share, that buying for the sake of buying 
would be wrong. 


The Directors intend to pursue the policy 
of enlarging the representation of the Group, 
and it is apparent that if existing financial 
conditions continue, as seems likely, there 
will be an increasing tendency for negotia- 
tions to be based on share exchanges. The 
unissued capital of your Company is now 
£1,500,000 comprising 3 million Ordinary 
Shares of 10s. each and the Directors feel that 
this amount is too small in relation to the size 
of the Group and might well restrict its 
development. They propose therefore that 
the unissued capital be increased to {£5 
million by the creation of a further 7 million 
shares of 10s. each. Furthermore they con- 
sider that it would be in the interests of the 
shareholders if, to facilitate negotiations of 
the type mentioned above, a proportion of 
these shares could be issued as preference 
shares. 


CONCLUSION 


You will remember I mentioned last year 
that steps had been taken to expand our 
Central Buying Organisation to enable us to 
compete with the chain store businesses. The 
production of our branded merchandise, 
which is of high quality and competitive in 
price, is increasing, and I ask our share- 
holders whenever possible to look for the 
brands “English Lady,” “Golden Dawn,” 
“ Vereston,” “ Welsmere.” 


I do not propose to make any attempt to 
forecast the future outlook. The credit 
squeeze and high interest rates are potent 
factors which have to be taken into account 
in gauging the public spending power. On 
the other hand we have not yet reaped the 
full benefit of the large sums of money which 
have been spent on the rehabilitation, enlarge- 
ment and modernisation of many of our 
businesses. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 
The proposed increase of capital and altera- 
tions to the Articles of Association were 
approved. 
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Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, The Hon. Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs, K.C.M.G 


TO BE PRESENTED AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING TO BE HELD ON 8th JANUARY 1958 


A marked improvement in the balance of 
international payments and a sharp rise in 
overseas currency resources have been the 
outstanding features in Australia in the year 
under review. . 

Buoyant sales of some of Australia’s main 
export items were the major factors influen- 
cing the international accounts. The value of 
wool exports rose by some £A150m. in 
1956-57 compared with the preceding 
financial year. The average price was 30 per 
cent. higher, but there was also a material 
increase in volume. 

Although wool made the greatest contri- 
bution to the substantial rise in export 
receipts,, wheat and flour shipments were 
considerably larger than anticipated, and 
metals and sugar also contributed to the in- 
creased income. Perhaps one of the most 
notable features of the overseas trade 
returns for the period under review was the 
sharp rise in manufactured items. 

Exports were nog the sole contributing 
factor to the improved balance of overseas 
trade. Increased export receipts coincided 
with reduced imports, as import restrictions 
took effect with increasing severity. 

There has been ample evidence in recent 
years that rapid expansion and develop- 
ment, under conditions of full employment 
and a rising standard of living, cause heavy 
demand for imports which must be curbed 
from time to time if international balances 
are to be maintained at satisfactory levels. 
The Commonwealth Government has, how- 
ever, clearly demonstrated its desire to 
minimise import restrictions by removing 
them progressively as circumstances have 
permitted, which is welcome to United 
Kingdom suppliers who have lost some 
business by the restrictions. 


Banking Legislation 


One of the most important recent develop- 
ments in the field of finance has been the 
tabling of further banking legislation in the 
Federal House this year. After the attempt 
to nationalise the private trading banks in 
1947 was ultimately defeated, banking legis- 
lation was amended in 1951 and again in 
1953, but neither amendment took the step 
of setting up a separate central bank com- 
pletely divorced from the trading operation 
of the Commonwealth Bank, nor did these 
amendments alter the special account 
mechanism. 

The proposed new legislation provides 
for the complete separation of the central 
banking from the trading functions of the 
old Commonwealth Bank by establishing 
the Reserve Bank of Australia. This new 


legislation would go a considerable way to- 
wards meeting the objections of the trading 
banks to the existing system of control over 
banking. It would establish a completely 
separate Reserve Bank, charged with the 
sole responsibility of carrying out its func- 
tions as a central bank, without any trading 
responsibilities and without interchange of 
staff between central banking and trading 
banking duties. It would also incorporate 
the vital requirement of non-discrimination 
between the private trading banks and the 
Commonwealth Trading Bank in the appli- 
cation of reserve requirements. 


New Zealand 


The past year has been a prosperous one 
for New Zealand. High levels of production 
have been maintained and the country has, 
to a large degree, been free from the infla- 
tionary forces which have hindered balanced 
development in the post-war period. The 
year has not been without its share of 
problems, particularly in relation to exports 
of dairy produce, but overall, the economy 
has attained a position where it has been 
able to enjoy the fruits of high levels of 
domestic output and a very large measure of 
freedom from controls upon imports. 
Prices have remained relatively stable, al- 
though more keenly competitive conditions 
have prevailed. 


Participation in the Hire Purchase Field 
in Australia 


In common with most other Australian 
banks, we are now participating in the hire 
purchase field, which has increased in im- 
portance in Australia. We have achieved 
this by entering into an association with 
Industrial Acceptance Holdings Limited, 
one of the leaders in Australian hire pur- 
chase business. Your directors are pleased 
with this new development and are confident 
that this investment and the co-operation 
with Industrial Acceptance Holdings Limited 
will further assist the prosperity and expan- 
sion of the Bank. 


Accounts 


Our balance sheet figures have increased 
from last year’s total of £4403 million to 
£A431 million. In line with Central Bank 
policy we have reduced loans and advances 
to customers by a further £A10 million 
but most of the other items on the assets side 
of the balance sheet show increases. 

A welcome increase of £A23 million in 
current, deposit and other accounts is a 
feature of the liabilities side of the balance 


sheet while the increase in amounts due to 
subsidiary companies reflects some of the 
growing strength of the savings bank. 

The profit and loss account for the year 
shows profits (after taxation and transfers to 
contingencies accounts) of £A1,021,935, an 
increase of approximately 14 per cent. on 
last year’s figure, and your directors have 
felt justified in recommending a final divi- 
dend for the year of 8 per cent. less tax, 
which together with the interim dividend of 
4 per cent. already paid, maintains the year’s 
distribution at 12 per cent. 

In addition your directors have taken the 
opportunity of further strengthening the 
Bank’s published reserves by making a 
transfer from profit and loss account. ‘The 
balance of the reserve fund now stands at 
the equivalent of £7 million English cur- 
rency, while the balance to be carried 
forward in profit and loss account more than 
covers the cost of a year’s dividend. 

We continue to make progress; one yard- 
stick of our progress is that the trading bank, 
apart from the savings bank, has increased 
very substantially the number of accounts 
during the past six years. If we are to be 
prevented from making reasonable profits 
we shall be unable to continue this expan- 
sion. In these days we read in all countries 
and in many industries of profit margins 
narrowing, and banking is no exception to 
this trend. The cost of providing the sort of 
service that we are proud to provide has 
risen enormously in the past few years, and 
out of all proportion to the very small rises 
in charges we have made to our customers. 
If the trading banks are to continue to serve 
the community they must be allowed to 
make sufficient profits to enable them to 
continue to give undoubted security to their 
depositors, to expand their network of 
branches, to improve their premises, and to 
maintain their services at the high standard 
the public requires. 


Australia and New Zealand Savings Bank 
Limited 

During the year under review there has 
been a steady expansion in both the number 
of depositors and the amount of their 
balances. At the end of September last, total 
deposits were some £A38 million provided 
by some 245,000 depositors. 

After providing for taxation and making 
a further transfer to contingencies account, 
the savings bank has made a profit of 
£A80,810 for its first full year of operation, 
compared with £A24,705 for the initial 
period of nine months. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND SAVINGS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
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THE LIVERPOOL WAREHOUSING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


62ND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of 
the Liverpool Warehousing Company Limited 
was held on December 17th in Liverpool. 
The Meeting was presided over by the new 
Chairman Mr R. F. Glazebrook who stated 
in his annual report, previously circulated to 
members : 


I have pleasure in submitting herewith the 
Report and Accounts of The Liverpool Ware- 
housing Company Limited and Subsidiaries 
for the year ending September 30, 1957. 


As many of our Stockholders will be 
aware, Mr William Milligan and Mr R. C. 
Chapple Gill have retired from the Board 
during the year. They were with us for 
many years, and we shall miss them and 
their wise counsel, which has contributed to 
the present sound position of the Company. 


Mr W. B. Hutchinson has been elected as 
a member of.the Board, and Stockholders 
will be asked to confirm this appointment 
at the Annual General Meeting. Mr Hutch- 
inson is very well known in Lancashire and 
especially on the Liverpool Cotton Market, 
and I am confident that he will be a most 
valuable Director. 


The consolidated trading profit, including 
income from investments, for the Group was 
£370,343 compared with £289,565 for the 
previous year, and the consolidated net profit, 
after taxation £153,265 against £117,525. 


Having regard to the strength of the 
Company’s financial position and the con- 
servative policy generally followed and also 
the fact that the Company’s property is 
properly maintained out of revenue, the 
Board has decided to recommend a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 11 per 
cent, making 15 per cent for the year, subject 
to tax. 


Soon after the commencement of the year 
under review, we felt the effects of the Suez 
crisis. Stocks were drawn upon substantially 
and, owing to the disruption of shipping, a 
considerable time elapsed before our ware- 
houses were accommodating normal tonnages. 
Our subsidiaries. aisé Suffered. As a result of 
fuel rationing, our road haulage undertakings 
had to restrict their services, and the 
activities of The Sandon Motor & 
Engineering Company Limited, were con- 
siderably reduced for a period of nearly six 
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months, both as regards the sale of fuel and 
vehicles. 


Additional work has been carried out 
during the year on modernisation, with the 
object of increasing the availability of single 
storey warehouses with large  uninter- 
rupted floor areas. It would be wrong 
to interpret this to mean that a large number 
of our 383 warehouses are out of date, which 
is not the case. All our properties are in an 
operative condition. The important change 
we have brought about is the introduction 
of warehouses of various types to meet 
efficiently and economically more varied re- 
quirements. We are developing a diversified 
business less vulnerable to fluctuations in 
individual trades. 


Palletised goods and the growing list of 
merchandise which can be handled to advan- 
tage by the use of mechanical appliances 
cannot be accommodated in the standard 
type of multiple floored warehouse, which 
has been in use in Liverpool for over a 
hundred years. 


The multiple floored warehouse, however, 
continues to play an important part in our 
business, and for such raw materials as 
Cotton and other fibres, it is comparable 
with any other type of accommodation. The 
fact that warehouses of this description would 
cost over £60,000 each to build today will 
indicate how fortunate we are to own so 
many of them at the very moderate figure 
shown in the Balance Sheet. Incidentally, 
our clients participate in our good fortune 
in this respect for our charges are not 
computed on the basis of current build- 
ing costs. 


I am pleased to be able to report that we 
have again made progress with the develop- 
ment of our road haulage business, and the 
results achieved in the first full year by our 
new subsidiary, William Harper & Sons 
Limited, are most gratifying. 

We have opened a transport depot in 
London in close proximity to the docks, 
and have acquired a site in Birmingham for 
a similar purpose. We hope to have the 
Birmingham premises in operation during 
the early part of next year. These depots 
should greatly facilitate the expansion of 
business in respect of both warehousing and 
transport. 


30th September, 30th September, 
1956 














1957 
£ £ £ £ 

1,625,000 1,625,000 
1.487.000 1,443,000 

3,112,000 3,068,000 

145,000 92,000 

€3,257,000 £3,160,000 

2,297,000 2,250,000 

534,000 528,000 

426,000 382,000 

£3,257,000 £3,160,000 

328,000 249,000 

42,000 41,000 

217,000 172,000 

£153,000 £118,000 
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We have centralised the maintenance and 
repair of our 160 road haulage vehicles jp 
the hands of our other subsidiary, The 
Sandon Motor & Engineering Company 
Limited, and in order to place this growing 
business in a more favourable position tg 
secure the support of other companies requir. 
ing a similar service, we have constructed 
new premises on Great Howard Sirezy, 
which are equipped with all the requisite 
appliances for the overhaul of large com. 
mercial- vehicles. 


Warthousing, transport and motor engi- 
neering” represent a combination offering 
considerable potentialities, and we believe 
that the development of these businesses, 
each of which is capable of contributing to 
the success of the others, promises well for 
the future. 


I know you will wish to join me in 
expressing thanks to every member of 
the staff for their loyal and efticient 
work on behalf of the Company, and their 
patience and good temper in bearing the con- 
siderable inconvenience caused by office 
reorganisation. 


MINWORTH METALS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Minworth Metals Limited was held -on 
December 16th in London, Sir John Fox, 
OBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


In my comments on the accounts for the 
five years preceding those now before you, 
attention was drawn on each occasion to the 
fact that the rise or fall in our profits had to 
an extent coincided with fluctuations in the 
price of Tungsten “ The problem child ” of 
our industry who we hope is now well under 
control. 


After a period of comparative stability 
throughout the two financial years ended 
July 31, 1956, when our profits showed a 
satisfactory increase, the price of Ferro- 
Tungsten fell steadily during the year 1956-7 
from 17s. 2d. per Ib. of Tungsten contained 
in August, 1956, to 9s. 8d. in July, 1957, 
representing a fall of approximately £675 per 
ton. 

In spite of the losses, which in these cir- 
cumstances inevitably arise in respect of 
stocks in hand, you will have observed that 
on this occasion not only were the whole of 
the losses absorbed, but trading. profit as 
compared with the previous year of stable 
prices was up by 22.3 per cent. 

That we have been able to absorb these 


losses is due to three main causes (a) The 
close control and integration of purchases with 


- production and sales designed to keep stocks 


to a minimum, (b) a steady improvement, 
during recent years, in methods of produc- 
tion and (c) a widening of production result- 
ing in our being less dependent on profits 
earned from tungsten. 


We are happy to say that trading results 
for the year to date are eminently satisfactory 
and we have every reason for confidence in 
the future. 


Once more on behalf of the shareholders 
and the board I extend our thanks to the 
management and the staff for their con- 
tinued loyalty and co-operation without 
which the year’s results could not have been 
achieved. 


The report was adopted. 
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HEENAN GROUP LIMITED 


HIGHER VOLUME OF ORDERS 


MR CHARLES HILL’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Heenan Group Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 16th at Worcester Engineering Works, 
Worcester, Mr Charles L. Hill (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
Jated statement: 


The Group net profit, before taxation, of 
£496,062, compares with £505,900 last year. 
Taxation takes £274,199 against £282,369 
and, after deducting outside shareholders’ 
minority interest of £18, the net profit of the 
Group is £221,845, which compares with 
£223,509 in 1956. 


The total orders received by the Group 
during the year were higher than the previous 
year, but the balance at the year end was 
some £450,000 lower at £5 million, due 
entirely to an increase in deliveries, the 
profits being earned on a substantially higher 
total of sales invoicing. Much of the good- 
will and demand built up in the export 
markets for the Group’s products is being 
frustrated by import restrictions and shortage 
of sterling, and at home the credit squeeze 
has led to the holding up of orders particu- 
larly from the smaller firms. 


-As already announced, your directors 
recommend a final dividend of 7} per cent 
on the Ordinary capital as increased by the 
one-for-one bonus issue of December, 1956, 
making with the 24} per cent interim paid 
March 31, 1957, a total of 10 per cent for 
the year. It is only by heavy appropriations 
to General Reserve that the Company is able 
to finance the Group’s business, the alterna- 
tive, apart from temporary borrowings, being 
a new issue of shares for cash which it is 
desired to avoid unless directly related to 
some additional profit earning project. The 
amounts placed to General Reserve in the 
past ten years have offset the effects of 
inflation on the cost of working and on the 
cost of machinery replacements. The Board 
has for this reason followed a middle course 
in its dividend policy which in the long run 
is considered to be in the best interests of 
the shareholders. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


All the operating companies in the Group 
have contributed to the Group profits. 


Heenan & Froude Limited. The develop- 
ment programme in the Engine Test Plant 
ection has continued satisfactorily and an 
inexpensive dynamometer brake has been 
evolved and is now being marketed. Follow- 
ing some years of experimental work, pro- 
gress has also been made in the standardising 
of a new range of dynamometers intended 
primari'y for very high horse power/high 
speed applications. Many important plants 
were in course of construction at the year 
end, the total orders received in this section 
during the year well exceeding £1 million. 


There has been yet a further increase in 
the sales of Eddy Current Couplings, up 42 
per cent on last year mainly due to quantity 
orders for large Conveyor installations. New 
and improved production methods have made 
it possible to reduce selling prices of the 
sizes of Couplings most in demand. 


The Industrial Cooler Section recorded a 
marked increase in orders, including nearly 
200 Air and Oil Coolers for a Hydro-Electric 
Plant in the USA. 


Fielding & Platt Limited has again in- 


creased its output during the year and the 
balance of orders outstanding remains at 
approximately the same figure as it was a 
year ago. At this time there exists a good 
deal of active interest in the Company's 
specialities and a number of _ valuable 
enquiries are being received and being 
tendered fur at the present time. It has 
supplied large plate bending presses for two 
of the biggest fabricators of atomic power 
equipment and has orders on hand for three 
other heavy benders for similar work. The 
Technical Department is pursuing its study 
and development of all types of hydraulics 
connected with the Company’s specialities 
and over recent months particular attention 
has been given to equipment to deal with 
the cold extrusion of metals and _ the 
briquetting of coal dust. 


Court Works Limited had another good 
year and the results are particularly gratifying 
at a time when the Foundry trade has not 
been doing so well. The continued success 
of this subsidiary is due to its highly 
modernised plant coupled with quality of 
production. 

The rapid change-over from steam to 
Diesel motive power resulted in only two 
steam locomotives being built at the Stafford 
Works of W. G. Bagnall Limited. The 
demand for the Company’s Diesel mechanical 
shunting locomotives continues, however, and 
Diesel electric locomotives are being built for 
British Railways and for industrial users. The 
output of steam locomotive spares for overseas 
markets has increased and general engineer- 
ing products, including refinery pressure 
vessels and heavy fabrications, now represent 
some 15 per cent of the Company’s produc- 
tion. 


PREVIOUS RECORDS SURPASSED 


In a successful year’s trading Morton 
Machine Company Limited surpassed pre- 
vious records for orders received and output 
achieved. In the export field, many bakery 
machines were supplied to France, the USA 
and Western Germany, whilst in other pro- 
duct markets contracts completed included 
the Moistureproof Tower with machinery for 
the first cellophane factory in- Holland. 


IWEL Engineering Limited (formerly 
known as Industrial Waste Eliminators 
Limited) had a reasonable year, although 
trading conditions for its Abbattoir and Bacon 
Factory equipment in the home market con- 
tinued to be difficult. Towards the end of 
the year, however, several substantial overseas 
contracts were obtained from the Govern- 
ment of the Sudan Republic and from the 
Crown Agents acting for the Government of 
Northern Nigeria, with the result that the 
balance of orders at the end of the year was 
nearly 50 per cent greater than at the begin- 
ning. 

The precision products of Associated 
Locomotive Equipment Ltd., although used 
to an increasing extent on home railways, 
mainly concern overseas markets. Another 
successful year can be reported, with 
increased turnover and profit. Prospects for 
the coming year are encouraging with a good 
order book. 


Finally, I would like to convey the thanks 
of the directors to all employees in the Group 
and to the agents of all the Group Companies 
throughout the world for their co-operation 
and support. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JOHN SMITH’S 
TADCASTER BREWERY 


TRADE EXPANSION 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
John Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery Company, 
Limited, was held on December 17th at 
Tadcaster, Mr W. H. D. Riley-Smith, TD 
(chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the 52 weeks ended 
September 29, 1957: 


Your Company has enjoyed a further ex- 
pansion of trade during the past year not only 
in draught and bottled beer, but also in 
Wines, Spirits and Tobacco which made an 
increased contribution to profits. 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The Trading profit of £1,349,638 compares 
with £1,273,109 for the previous year. ‘Taxa- 
tion on profits absorbs £665,000, represent- 
ing Ils, 5d. in each £1 of profits and is 
£40,000 more than the charge last year. This 
leaves the net profit at £499,589, an increase 
of £19,164. The Directors propose a final 
dividend of 10 per cent on the Ordinary 
capital making 15 per cent for the year, which 
is the same as last year. After providing for 
the dividend of 5 per cent on the Preference 
Stock and bringing in £20,000 from taxation 
provisions no longer required, £279,814 is 
re-invested in the business, represented by 
the allocation to reserves of £270,000 as 
shown in the Profit and Loss Account and 
an increase of £9,814 in the balance carried 
forward of £240,247. 


The plans of which I told you last year 
for extending our Bottling Department are 
now complete and the new plant is in opera- 
tion. We now have one of the largest self- 
contained Bottling Stores in the North, and 
the new equipment has been carefully chosen 
to ensure maximum efficiency, some of it 
being designed to our own requirements and 
incorporating our own ideas. During the 
past year we opened six new houses, bringing 
the total of new houses opened since the war 
to sixteen, in addition to numerous houses 
which have been rebuilt or substantially 
altered. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 


Whilst the Balance Sheet shows capital 
commitments of £290,000 I must emphasise 
that we have plans for further development 
on both the production and selling sides of 
our business which need the careful con- 
serving of our resources so that such progress 
can be financed from our own funds. The 
proposals which are to be put before the 
Extraordinary General Meeting which follows 
involve an increase in the capital of the 
Company to £5,740,000 by the creation of 
1,800,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each and 
the issue of 1,100,000 of these shares to 
Ordinary Shareholders fully paid up by the 
capitalisation of £1,100,000 from reserves. 
This issue of shares represents the money 
which could, but fer the forbearance of Ordi- 
nary Shareholders, have been paid out in divi- 
dends, but instead has been spent in building 
new houses and installing new machinery, 
and is now permanently invested in the Com- 
pany. Thus the issued capital appearing in 
the Balance Sheet will be brought nearer to 
the value of the assets. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting the proposals for increasing the 
Ordinary share capital and for the issue of 
one new ordinary share for every two ordi- 
nary shares held were approved. 











BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


A MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT 


The sixth annual general meeting of The 
British Motor Corporation Limited was held 
on December 17th at Birmingham, Sir 
Leonard Lord, KBE, chairman and joint 
managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to July 31, 1957: 


Las; year I predicted that conditions would 
be difficult for the next year or eighteen 
months. This proved to be an understate- 
ment. No period in my experience has been 
attended by such extreme fluctuations of 
demand or fraught with so many uncertainties 
as that under review. 


The year began after nine months of con- 
tracting world trade in the Motor Industry. 
Ir seemed that Finance Ministers, at the 
behest of their Governments, were standing 
ready with the tourniquet to restrict any 
revival in the circulation of trade generally. 


On top of this came the international cfisis 
over the ownership and management of the 
Suez Canal. Of this we became painfully 
aware as petrol was rationed in varying 
degrees throughout most of Europe, and with 
particular severity in Britain. 

The tax on fuel in this country was in- 
creased by a further ls. per gallon. Over 
40 per cent of our exports were diverted 
round the Cape at greatly increased freight 
costs. We were surrounded by many diffi- 
culties of unpredictable duration. 


Against this background, the production 
of 352,855 vehicles in the year, although it 
must be compared with 439,558 produced in 
the previous year, may be considered as a 
major achievement. These annual totals in 
themselves provide no real measure of the 
severity and complexity of the problems over- 
come as the year progressed. The pertinent 
facts are, that whilst in the first quarter of 
the year the output was 51,407 units, in the 
last quarter it amounted to 123,341 units, an 
increase of no less than 140 per cent. 


As a result of the efforts of all concerned 
profits have been earned for the full year 
which justify the directors in recommending 
a dividend of 12$ per cent on the Ordinary 
shares, which is at the same rate as the total 
dividends paid for last year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S GOOD START 


As regards the current year, we have made 
a good start and the prospects are encourag- 
ing. I feel it would be most unwise of me to 
go further than this at the present moment 
when the credit squeeze is being intensified. 

In the home market we weathered the 
storm of the first six months better than did 
the industry as a whole. Of new vehicles 
produced by the five leading manufacturers, 
our share of registrations, which had been 
fairly consistently in the region of 40 per cent, 
rose each month until by December last it 
reached 50 per cent. 

Our vehicle exports followed to a lesser 
degree the same curve of recession and 
recovery as home market sales. They 
amounted to 180,069 for the year, or 51 per 
cent of total output. This compared with 
our exports of 187,146 vehicles in the previous 
year, which was 43 per cent of our total 
output. 

The marked recovery of overseas markets 
in the second half of the year was helped by 
the relaxation of import licensing in Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand, as well as 
by a rapid expansion of demand from North 
America. In fact, the USA displaced Aus- 
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tralia from its traditional first position for 
our products in world markets. 


This vigorous trend was very largely due 
to the sustained success in the USA of our 
sports cars—the MGA and Austin-Healey 
Hundred Six—of which 22,285 were ex- 
ported. Such an achievement with sports 
cars is unprecedented in the history of the 
Motor Industry. Also contributing hand- 
somely to our dollar sales was the Metro- 
politan, the distinctive small car which we 
manufacture for the American Motors Cor- 
poration for sale in America, of which 16,133 
were built in the year. 


The effort of grappling with the problems 
of the year did not deter us from looking to 
the future. Our development programme at 
home and overseas was substantially main- 
tained, with additional investments of over 
£7 million in plant and buildings, Our plans 
for the next two years envisage further sub- 
stantial expenditure. 


NEW MODELS WELL RECEIVED 


The new models and many improvements 
in styling, equipment and specification which 
we introduced on our cars at the 1956 Motor 
Show have been very well received, and in 
the light of subsequent events their introduc- 
tion could not have been more timely. 


But, while we improve our products and 
increase our efficiency, the economics of in- 
creasing material costs and wages continue to 
work remorselessly against us. 


In the British Motor Corporation we feel 
that the limit of world demand for motor 
vehicles is not vet in sight. 
stant factor behind and beyond all passing 
phases. On that assessment we base our 
optimism for the future and our policy of 
expansion. The report and accounts were 
unanimously adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED 
GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on December 12th in London. 


Mr Robert Annan, the cHairman, after 
paving a tribute to the late Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, said in the course of his speech: 
The Accounts of the operating comvany show 
a working profit for the year of £2,788,000. 
The vrincipal contribution is made by divi- 
dends and interest on our investments. The 
net profit is £1,712,000, an increase of 
£640,000. An interim dividend of ls. per 
Ordinary share less tax was paid in July and 

‘as the operating Company has now declared 
a final dividend of 3s. per share, less tax, your 
Directors recommend a like dividend on the 
increased Ordinary Capital of the parent 
Company. 


Our investment in South African gold 
mining is now predominantly in the new and 
higher grade mines. 


The group of twelve producing mines 
under our administration achieved new 
records in tonnage milled, gold production, 
working profit and dividends declared. 

For the future we can expect a continued 
improvement in the returns from our South 
African interests to set against any falling off 
in the earnings in other fields. The gold 
mining industry in South Afrita is in a very 
sound condition. By increasing efficiency and 
the introduction of new methods better use 
is being made of the available supply of 
labour, both European and African, which is 
now more nearly adequate. | 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


That is the con-. 
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J. GLIKSTEN & SON 


(Timber Producers & Importers) 
A WELL BALANCED ORGANISATION 


*The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
J. Gliksten & Son, Ltd., was held on Decem- 
ber 18th in London, Mr S. G. Gliksten 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding, 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: 


The trading profit for this year shows 


satisfactory increase over last year and 
amounts to £895,109 compared with 
£855,933. After deducting Directory 


remuneration, Interest and Depreciation, etc, 
of £250,617 there is a net profit before taxa- 
tion of £644,492, which compares with 
£589,624 last year. Increased profits were 
reported by practically all the Group’s mem- 
bers operating at home, but in the case of the 
two major subsidiaries operating abroad there 
was some decline in profit. 


Provision for taxation requires £364,092 
as against £327,994 a year ago. The net 
profit remaining after taxation is £280,400 
and your Directors are recommending the 
same total Ordinary Dividend of 35 per cent 
as last year. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


Commodity prices in the timber trade 
during the financial year under review were 
relatively steady and supplies were adequate, 
although towards the end of the period prices 
tended to harden and stocks in this country 
of some lines became somewhat scarce. The 
Group turnover increased by almost 10 per 
cent and this I regard as satisfactory, particu- 
larly as we have traded during the year with 
lower stocks in our distributing organisation. 
It is interesting to note that over 60 per cent 
of the Group profits is derived from our 
own production resources at home and over- 
seas, including the profits earned from the 
distribution of these products. 


Last year I referred to the use of chipboard 
in furniture manufacture and building, and 
with this trend continuing to develop I am 
pleased to say that Glinex board, a product 
from flax residue, of which we are the sole 
concessionaires for the United Kingdom, is 
being increasingly used in this field and our 
sales have now reached worthwhile propor- 
tions. 


I am pleased to be able to report a main- 
tenance of our export trade and a widening 
during the year of the markets served by 
our producing units. 


Further expansion of turnover has occurred 
since the end of the financial year under 
review and results continue to be satisfac- 
tory, although caution must be expressed with 
regard to trading in the coming months 
having regard to the Government’s present 
monetary policy. 


Your Group has built up a well balanced 
organisation divided between production and 
distribution, and it is our intention to con- 
centrate on the development of these units 
during the next year or so. Our main 
objective is to perfect our selling and distri- 
butive organisation to take care of the 
increased production which we know can be 
achieved as a result of the continually improv- 
ing mechanical efficiency of our forestry, saW- 
milling and other productive activities. At 
the same time we are ever mindful of the 
need to be in the forefront in the development 
and distribution of new lines which muy be 
used alongside or even in substitution for 
timber in its old and traditional form. 


The report was adopted. 
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SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST LIMITED 


SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 









NEW SHARES TO CARRY FULL 
VOTING RIGHTS 







The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the Second Industrial Trust Limited was 
held on December 12th in London. 


Sir Norman George Touche, Bart., pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


Our gross Income from Investments for the 
year has increased by nearly £21,000. 


Our other Income, which is largely made 
up of tax recoveries in respect of double taxa- 
tion relief for past years, was less by about 
{4,500. Overall the gross income for the 
year showed an improvement of some 
£16,000. The liability for United Kingdom 
taxation, both Income Tax and Profits Tax, is 
naturally higher and the net result is a 
revenue increase of about £7,000. We recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 19 
per cent on the Ordinary Stock, making 27 
per cent for the year. 


Stockholders may remember that when we 
issued the new Shares the Chairman indi- 
cated that we hoped to pay not less than 25 
per cent for the year on the Ordinary Capital 
as increased. In the event we have felt able 
to recommend the payment of rather more 
than 25 per cent. 


























CAPITALISATION 
PROPOSALS 








You have received with the Report and 
Accounts, notice of an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be held immediately after the 
close of this Meeting. It is proposed to 
capitalise £500,000 from Reserves and to 
make an. Issue to Ordinary Stockholders of 
Shares, credited as fully paid up, on the basis 
of one new 5s. Share for each 5s. unit of 
Ordinary Stock held at the close of business 
on November 19, 1957. This is what is fre- 
quently called a bonus issue, but it will be 
appreciated that it does not mean that the 
Ordinary Stockholders will, in fact, have any 
greater stake in the Company than they have 
at present, nor does it mean necessarily, and 
this I would emphasise, that any greater 
amount, in terms of money, will be paid out 
in dividend than at present, 


You will have noticed that the Shares we 
ate proposing to issue carry full voting rights, 
as they should do. The practice of making 
capitalisation issues in the form of non-voting 
Shares does not seem desirable. The rare 
occasions when such a course may be 
justified, do not alter the general rule 
that to give a vote to one equity holder 
and disfranchise another is wrong in 
principle ; each share of equity capital carries 
the same risks and_ should therefore 
carry with it the same degree of control of 
the Company’s affairs. 


With world conditions as they are today, 
Particularly in so far as they are reflected in 
the field of investment, you would not expect 
me to attempt to forecast the future. I will 
content myself with a warning, that it would 
be unwise to expect the results of the current 
year to show any great advance on those now 

fore you. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and at the subsequent extraordinary 
general meeting the capitalisation and scrip 
Issue proposals were sanctioned. 
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DICTOGRAPH 
TELEPHONES 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Dictograph Telephones Limited was held on 
December 12th in London, Mr Philip V. 
Summer (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: On July 15, 1955, your 
Company’s name was included by the London 
Gazette amongst those entitled to use the 
Royal Coat of Arms under certain circum- 
stances and to be described as “ By Appoint- 
ment to Her Majesty The Queen.” 


The Consolidated Profits before taxation 
amount to £214,306 against £196,055 last 
year. The amount reserved for taxation is 
£118,853 (last year £99,615) leaving £95,453 
net profit (compared with £96,440 last year). 


A Final Dividend of 10 per cent is pro- 
posed, making a total distribution on the in- 
creased equity capital of 20 per cent, less 
Tax. 


All our ancillary products have proved 
popular with users, in addition to our main 
business of supplying Dictograph Loudspeak- 
ing Telephone Systems. We have also in- 
stalled a considerable number of Automatic 
Switchboard installations known as Dicto- 
matic Systems. Our Sound and Time Depart- 
ment has continued to instal Staff Location 
Systems and Time-keeping Systems includ- 
ing Clocks and Time Recorders. 


Grampian Reproducers Limited has been 
going ahead with its new High Fidelity pro- 
ducts and has also developed a new Wide 
Range Microphone which will be produced 
this year and is intended primarily for the 
American Continent. To meet demand, 
Grampian Reproducers Limited has also re- 
entered the Record Player market. The report 
was adopted. 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY CROP 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Merlimau Pegoh Limited was held on 
December 17th in London, Sir Harry Town- 
end (the chairman) presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated review: 


The Parent Company made a working 
profit of £132,996, compared with £215,028 
for the previous year. This less favourable 
result was due to the lower price which we 
obtained for our product. The average 
London Spot price for No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheet was 273d. per lb, compared with 34d. 
per lb for the previous year. The crop at 
5,248,600 lb was almost exactly equal to the 
previous year’s. 


The results of our subsidiary companies 
were also affected by the drop in the price 
of natural rubber and the group working 
profit before taxation declined to £153,650. 


The total crop for the Group amounted to 
7,283,500 Ib—an increase of 86,400 lb over 
the comparative figures for the previous year. 
Some of the factors which affected cropping 
were a “Go Slow” movement by labour 
generally in May, 1956, heavy and prolonged 
wintering in some areas and a shortage of 
tappers from time to time. In view of these 
factors, the crop can be considered satis- 
factory. 


As regards the current financial year, the 
total crops harvested up to the end of 
September, 1957, amounted to 3,774,500 Ib 
compared with 3,440,500 Ib to the end of 
September, 1956. 


The report was adopied. 
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THE VOKES GROUP OF 
COMPANIES 


OVERALL TRADING RESULTS 
SATISFACTORY 


SIR JAN STEWART-RICHARDSON’S 
STATEMENT 


The twentieth Annual General Meeting of 
Vokes Limited was held at Woking, Surrey, 
on December 17th. 

In his circulated statement, the Chairman 
referred to the further. expansion of the 
Group’s activities by the acquisition of the 
Stream-Line Filters business on October 5, 
1956, and from the working experience now 
gained the Board were satisfied with this 
purchase. The net trading results (prior to 
taxation) showed a reasonable increase on 
those for the preceding year and could be re- 
garded as satisfactory. However, due to the 
necessity of forming a new Stream-Line 
Filters Limited company, the taxation on this 
new company had been particularly heavy. 
Provision for eighteen months’ taxation had 
been made out of only nine months’ trading 
results (October 5, 1956-June 30, 1957), this 
being necessary to bring the taxation reserve 
of this company on to the same basis as other 
members of the Group. 

Work on design and development con- 
tinued unabated and several new designs, in 
the development stage this time last’ year, 
were now being successfully marketed. From 
the illustrated report, shareholders would 
realise that a policy of diversification had 
been followed over recent years. It was 
intended to continue to keep the group’s 
activities on as broad a basis as possible com- 
parable with its technical and _ financial 
resources. 


The Chairman went on to report that since 
the end of the financial year, the whole of the 
issued share capital of J. E. Hanger & Com- 
pany Limited, Roehampton, had _ been 
acquired on October 1, 1957. The combined 
production of artificial legs and orthopedic 
appliances of this company and Vessa Limited 
(although they would continue to operate in- 
dependently) was believed to be larger than 
any other in the Empire or Europe. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to the present situation of the 
Group’s trading and future outlook, the 
Chairman found it difficult to make a con- 
fident forecast. There was a satisfactory 
order book. However, economic crises could 
affect this by cancellations or prolongation of 
deliveries. As one example, slowing down 
of the Atomic Energy programme could have 
this effect as there was a considerable amount 
of this type of work on hand. Further he 
felt that the present Government policy of 
credit restriction would increase competition 
through a short fall in home demand. This 
would have to be offset by increased exports, 
which would only be obtained by a 
combination of lower profit margins, lower 
production costs and greater man-hour 
productivity. 


CONCLUSION 


The Chairman concluded by expressing 
appreciation of the efforts of all concerned in 
obtaining the satisfactory results for the year 
and added an assurance that there would be 
no relaxation of effort throughout the 
organisation 10 continue to secure the 
welfare of the Group and all those con- 
nected with it. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BERKELEY PROPERTY & 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR J. H. HAMBRO’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of The Berkeley Property & Investment Com- 
pany Limited was held on December 12th in 
London, Mr J. H. Hambro, CMG (chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


We have decided that it is proper 
to bring the rate of annual distribu- 
tion up to 10 per cent. In arriving at this 
conclusion we have taken into account the 
very conservative dividend policy we have 
felt it necessary to pursue over the past few 
years. 

This policy covered a period when we were 
making very considerable changes in the 
Group’s property portfolio which might 
have resulted in some temporary diminu- 
tion in profits. However, the changes 
have now been virtually completed without 
that arising. 


The dividends recommended represent the 
same or, if anything, a slightly lower propor- 
tion of available profits than was distributed 
last year, and it should be made clear that 
the increased profits are in no way occasioned 
by the incidence of the Rent Act, which was 
not effective during the period covered by 
the accounts. Furthermore, the proportion 
of profits proposed to be distributed remains 
modest 


I should like to point out that, without 
allowing for any appreciation in asset values, 
the return to the Ordinary Stockholders on 
the funds attributable to them and employed 
in the business of the Group is almost exactly 
6 per cent—surely, in these days, a not 
unreasonable reward. 


EFFECT OF RENT ACT 
ON COMPANY 


You will expect me to make some refer- 
ence to the effect of the Rent Act upon your 
Company. I share the view expressed on 
behalf of the Government during the debates 
on the Bill that one result of the Act after a 
settling-down period will be to make more 
housing units available for letting, and will 
release larger accommodation, at present 
under-occupied as a result of controlled 
tenancies, for occupation by larger family 
units. This will entail some turnover in our 
tenancies. 


I hesitate to express an opinion as to the 
effect on our income. Undoubtedly in the 
case of properties which were clearly under- 
let there must be upward revision. It may 
take some years for the position to become 
clarified and for rents to stabilise on their 
true economic level. In the meantime, it 
will continue to be our pdlicy to extend the 
greatest measure of consideration to our 
tenants and to have every regard for the 
avoidance of hardship. 

It should not be assumed that any ultimate 
increase of income will be fully reflected in 
the accounts as maintenance and _ service 


standards which would not in the past 
have been economic will be brought up 
to those which we consider our  pro- 


perties to merit. 


The profit for the year before taxation 
is £328,587, an increase of £42,000 over the 
previous year, Of this increase £37,000 
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comes from our property investments and 
£5,000 from our trading subsidiaries. I think 
this result may be regarded as very satisfac- 
tory. Following our established practice, 
£41,000 has been set aside for depreciation 
of freehold properties and the Preference 
Dividend absorbs £23,719. After providing 
for the interim and final dividends on the 
Ordinary Stock amounting to £57,500 we 
are left with a balance to carry forward of 
£207,978, an increase of £33,689. 


The report was adopted. 





THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


At the twenty-fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the shareholders in Dublin on 
December 11th, the Chairman, Dr J. P. 
Beddy, in the course of his speech, said: 


Total assets increased during the year by 
£228,486. As indicated in the note on the 
Balance Sheet on quoted investments, the 
book value of these Investments exceeds their 
market value by £392,296. Since the 
depreciation in the value of investments 
during the past two years is due mainly to 
monetary policy and not to declining 
profits or to a weakening in the financial 
strength of the Companies whose shares 
are held, we can only express the hope that 
the present high level of interest rates will 
not persist. 

The Paid-up Share Capital increased 
during the year by £250,000 because of the 
call of 5s. per share on the partly-paid shares 
of the Company. Since Creditors are down 
by £24,048—principally due to a reduction in 
Bank overdraft—it follows that the additional 
Capital was utilised principally to provide 
finance for industry rather than in reduction 
of borrowings. Consequently, an unsatisfac- 
tory relationship between Share Capital and 
borrowing persists, but provision was made 
in the Budget statement of the Minister for 
Finance last May for the investment of a 
further sum of £500,000 in your Company. 
Even with further Capital amounting to 
£500,000, it is clear that still more capital 
would be necessary to enable your Company 
to discharge its functions adequately. 


Reserves and Profit and Loss Account 
Balance which at £453,581, excluding provi- 
sion for the recommended dividend, is 
a substantial figure but,- in the view of 
your Directors, requires strengthening, 
particularly in these days of marked 
fluctuations in security prices and changes in 
interest rates. 

Gross Profit at £152,955 shows an increase 
of £6,396 on that of the previous year and is 
the highest Gross Profit in the history of the 
Company except for the year 1950. The 
increased Gross Profit is due mainly to 
increased income from dividends and to 
underwriting activities. 

Administrative and General Expenses 
have increased by £3,599; the principal 
item in these expenses is Bank interest 
which accounts for 60 per cent of the total 
charge. 


Net Profit at £81,703 is higher than that of 
the previous year by £2,797. Deducting the 
provision for Income Tax and adding the 
balance of profits brought forward from the 
previous year, a sum of £79,172 is available 
for allocation. Your Directors recommend 
the payment of a dividend at the same rate as 
in previous years, i.e., 4 per cent per annum, 
less tax. This would absorb £48,438, 
leaving £30,734, out of which it is 
recommended that £10,000 should be trans- 
ferred to Reserves, leaving the Carry Forward 
at £20,734. 
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HECTOR WHALING 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED 
RESULTS 
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The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Hector Whaling Limited was held on 
December 18th in London, Mr R. de B. 
Trouton (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The trading profits for the year amounted 
to £719,754 compared with £97,969 for last 
year. The improvement is mainly attribu- 
table to an increase both in production of 
the “ Balaena” expedition and in the prices 
received for the products. 
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Tanker earnings were substantially higher 
but were disappointing owing to a major 
breakdown in the machinery of “ Powell” 
which delayed her for six months in begin- 
ning a profitable charter. 


We recommend the payment of a final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary shares of 5 per cent 
which, with the interim dividend paid, makes 
a total of 10 per cent for the year which is 
the same distribution as for 1956. 


The Preferred Shareholders have received 
their cumulative right of 7} per cent. After 
various adjustments the balance carried to 
next year will be increased from £107,688 to 
£140,837. 


Last season’s production showed an im- 
provement over the previous year’s results 
but was far below the average of earlier 
years. The production of by-products 
showed a partial recovery but not as great 
as we had anticipated owing to teething 
troubles in our revised bulk handling 
arrangements. We hope that in_ the 
coming season there will be a considerable 
improvement and that these troubles will be fh 
overcome. 
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Last season’s whale oil was sold at an 
average price of £90 per ton and sperm oil 
at £85 per ton. Frozen meat and meat extract 
have been sold at better prices than in the 
previous year and meat meal at about the 
same price as before. The average price re- 
ceived per ton of production showed an 
advance of about 12} per cent over the 
previous season. 


At the time of: writing we have sold our 
frozen meat production of the coming season 
at prices about 10 per cent below those ot 
last season and some 70 per cent of our next 
season’s meat extract production at substan- 
titally higher prices than last year 


: 
( 


CURRENT 
OPERATIONS 


In the 1957/58 season there will again be 
the same number of pelagic expeditions opera 
ting in the Antarctic, namely, twenty. The 
number of blue whale units permitted by the 
International Whaling Commission to be 
taken by pelagic whaling expeditions as 3 
whole will again amount to 14,500. 


“ Balaena” has already sailed from Cape 
Town together with nine catching and tow- 
ing vessels. This earlier departure will enable 
her to have a sperm whale season of seven 
weeks—more than three weeks longer that 
last year. 


FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT 


The present commitments cover the build- 
ing contracts for four diesel tankers. At the 
date of the Balance Sheet your Company had 
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tered one tanker and the Bahamas subsi- 
ries had also entered into contracts for two 
nkers ; since that date your Company has 
ed an order for a further tanker to be 
bnced largely by the sale of “ Powell”. 

Last vear I mentioned that the company 


made satisfactory financial arrangements 
connection with the group’s then commit- 








APPOINTMENTS 


SL 
have been retained 


to advise on the 
appointment of a 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Dutch subsidiary of one of the leading 
of aluminium. The Dutch 
several European subsidiaries and 
engage On a major expansion 


for the 
manufacturers 
company has 
js about to 
programme. 


The company’s products, which have world-wide 
distribution. are sold under a brand name and 


used extensively for home furnishing and in 
building. Sales have shown a substantial annual 
increase and present turnover is several million 


pounds sterling. 


The Managing Director. will be responsible for 
the direction of all administrative and commercial 
activities of the company. 


Candidates must have extensive experience in 
general management of a company manufacturing 
consumer products and with the commercial 
development of new products and markets. They 
should also have directed and co-ordinated the 
activities of sales. marketing, research, 
advertising and sales promotion. Fluent German 
or French is desirable. Age 35 to 50. _ Initial 
salary not less than £6,000 with very substantial 
bonus on profits and a pension scheme. 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and -+have 
given permission after personal discussion. Please 
send brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
E.714, to F. J. H. Fryer. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


















ECONO MICS/STATISTICS 


Economists. with experience of applying their economics 
industry, are required for senior posts in the Export 
farket Information, Statistics, and Research Department 
a Midland company handling engineering products.— 
pplication forms from Box 822 


NDUSTRIALIST wishes to engage the services, as con- 

































COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ments to acquire two tankers ; these arrange- 
ments continue in force. Loan facilities to 
finance their tankers have been made in this 
country and in Belgium by two of our 
Bahamas subsidiaries ; these are guaranteed 
by your company. 


Protracted negotiations for a time charter 
took place between November and April last 
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for the vessel ordered by Hector (Atlantic) 
Limited, but without a satisfactory conclusion 
It is the intention of that company to arrange 
a time charter on its new building when a 
favourable opportunity arises, and your 
Directors likewise plan to charter one or other 
of our new buildings. 


The report was adopted. 








CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE 


Applications are invited for a pensionable post as 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER to be concerned with the 


Institute’s work for the advancement of _ technical 
education, including the Organisation of courses, 
syllabuses and examinations, in respect of which the 


Institute receives the help of expert advisory committees. 

The post offers exceptional scope to the right kind of 
person and the opportunity to display administrative 
ability and initiative. 

Salary on scale within the range of £700 by £25 to 
£1,000 per annum with opportunity for further advance- 
ment. The point of entry to the salary scale will depend 
on age, qualifications and experience. 

Applicants (men or women) should possess appropriate 
qualifications (graduate or equivalent) and although 
these need not be of a technical nature a general interest 
in technical education is essential. 

Applications, accompanied by names, addresses and 
descriptions of two referees. should be sent as seon as 
possible to the Director (O.M.), City and Guilds of 
London Institute, Gresham College. Basinghall Street, 
London. E.C.2. 
SALES ENGINEER 

Further appointments are to be made in a well-estab- 
lished and expanding component supplier to the British 
and European Motor Industry. This is an_ office appoint- 
ment, involving contact with the highest levels of man- 
agement within the company. in supporting the Technical 
Representatives in the promotion of new business. Appli- 
cants must have a sound engineering background, prefer- 
ably in the motor industry, and must be capable of deal- 
ing with technical and commercial matters. The position 
is regarded as the necessary basis for promotion to Tech- 
nical or Sales Representative. A satisfactory starting 
salary will be paid. Applicants should be between 25 and 
35 years old. and must be resident in the Birmingham 
area.—Box No. 4093, Smiths, 19/21, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham, 3. 





HARTERED ACCOUNTANT required (age twenty- 
five to thirty-five) as Personal Assistant to Chairman 
of Public Companies. Applicants must have good per- 
sonality and ability to take responsibility.— Apply, stating 
expericnce and salary required, to Box 815. 
HE Wellcome Foundation. Limited, invites applications 
for the post of a Work Study Officer at the Wellcome 
Chemical Works. Applicants should have had consider- 
able experience in Method and Time Study techniques, 
preferably as applied to packaging, warehouse and general 
Process work in the drug, food, or similar industry. 
The job calls for initiative and the ability to carry out 
investigations into work of varied character as a member 
of an expanding Work Study Department. The possession 
of a degree or similar qualifications, although not essen- 
tial. would be an added advantage. will be 








Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


ge Loans 


Mortga 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


6 PER CENT FOR 10 YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 
For further particulars apply ; 
CITY TREASURER », COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


«a 


~ POTGIETERSRUST PLATINUMS 
LIMITED 


UNION PLATINUM MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


WATERVAL (RUSTENBURG) 
PLATINUM MINING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Each Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


The Boards 
companies draw 
Directors 
copy of 


- prisectors of the above-named 
attention to a statement issued by the 
of Rustenburg Platinum Mines, Limited, a 
which statement is published below. 


RUSTENBURG PLATINUM MINES 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated the Union of South 


in Africa) 


Kant. of University Professor or one in_ similar | _ palary in . ‘ 
aarmene te —— with cae to prepare briefs and | a¢cordance with experience and qualifications.—Applica- n A Statement by the Chairman of Rustenburg Platinum 
ive advice and Statistics on Banking. International and | ons should be sent to the Personnel Manager, Wellcome nee Limited, on the Company's affairs will be issued 
ommonwealth trade and the os mon be an interest- Chemical Works. Dartford, Kent. to be ot as ee, ae 1 bee Mecting 
g and lucid writer. The basis of employment would be 1 : ae ; wt geen . 8S. Meanwhile, it is 
retaining fee with a supplementary fee for actual work | UBSTAN ag —, (Public peer Bo aged ae nee ” eee on certain developments 
ne. Replies, which will be treated in strictest confidence. | acquire share capital of companies owning high grade Th ity y taken place. 
ould give education and if possible specimens of | ~— a, STONE subject to existing mortgages.—Apply, ett noe ~_ pintiqwen for industrial purposes 
wihorship together with other particulars. Must be | BOX 5!S. a9 ax, and there is at the moment a considerable 
hcasionally available in London.—Box 821. : | “ FQCONOMIST.” October, 1947, to date with indexes, | $y\jy cS ractal. {with supplies from Russian sources 
ATHEMATICIAN. A_ graduate mathematician or | for sale.—Offers to Box No. 824. | platinum continue “to fait, ad in en ee 
engineer with mathematical bias is required to work ANFORD CLIFFS. Bournemouth. GREYSTOKE Prices quoted by the ¢ amgande’n commntiten i . 
oy of control Systems and analysis = trials | HOTEL. 3 Stars. Educated Staff. Best in British | per ounce of platinum sold on its behalf was reduced 
ae = be required to > ° —_ zrOUP | tradition for Comfort. Food, Service. Fabulous location | on December 5. 1957, by £2 10s. in the U.K oa a 
bing desk calculating machines. an a ne ge nok: | —Sands, Panoramic Harbour Views, Secluded Garden. | range of £27 10s.-£28 10s., and in the U.S.A. by $7 t 
ogee a tcam using a es eee | Swimming Pool. Club—Nautical Bar. Book early 1958 | @ range of $77-S80. ra a 
ie Vacancy exists at our eymout ranc ° w ich Season It is not Possible at this Stage to make sliab 
a modern factory situated in pleasant surroundings oe — ‘ ‘ . forecast f th ; ake a reliable 
wesl working week is 40 hours, Monday to Friday ISCERNING City gentlemen whose time is precious | oe . ," ¢ trading results tor the year, but the 
nlusive, and successful applicant would become eligible are recommended to buy their Christmas Gifts at | oY Ss ar ee of this: Company's platinum is 
or staff pension scheme. : PRIMAVERA, 149. Sloane Street. near Sloane Square: | oF sales during he waar aaa per cent of the level 
Apply. giving full details of qualification. experience the shop where every article is handpicked and beautiful. a onder te aaa car en eo August 31, 1957.. 
ind salary, to: The Personnel Manager, Elliott Brothers | Open Saturday 21st until 5.0 p.m. over-production of inaieuen a. in oi possible, 
aan. Limited, Lynch Lane. Weymouth, Dorset. Dent put those little electric lights on your Christmas | considerable cost of financing stocks, steps eee cee 
ATISTICAL CLERK required by Economics and Tree this year. Decorate it with bottles of Duff | been taken, and further steps will shortly be taken. to 
NW Statistical Department of large industrial concern in | Gordon’s El Cid Amontillado Sherry and Fino Feria. | reduce output for the current year to approximately 
West Middlesex for interesting routine statistical work. | Then everybody can get lit up. 60 per cent of the output for last vear ~ 
ectading the Se of tables and charts. pawies- o . ~ Members will see from the published Reports and 
Ons are invite rom young men not over 30 years , x Ac ts ; » one es 4 
of age who wish to gain experience and to study for ST. GODRIC S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE ao” ee —_— 6 ee, See =e 
p statistical _qualification.— Apply. giving details of age, Comprehensive training for all branches of secretarial expenditure on capital account at August 31, 1957 ‘both 
cation and experience. to Box No. $23. aa | work. Intensive courses for university graduates. Dav | of which have. in due course, to be financed out of 
DRIAL ASSISTANT, graduate (preferably econo- | and resident students. English courses for foreign | profits. Appropriations from profits during the current 
a mics). 28 to 35. required for monthly international students. New courses, January 7 and April 15, 1958.— year will, therefore. incinde a substantial sum towards 
Seaton. London. English writing experience essen- Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A.(Cantab), St. Godric’s Meeting these commitments The degree of absorption 
~~ Sar, vadernaadins of French and Spanish.—Write | College. 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. or release of funds by variations in stocks is dependent 
ACANCIES 95 oe E.C i : | Hampstead 9831. upon the ability of the mines to adjust production to 
ACA oS FOR TWC STAT ST TANS in the | —————— omnia ieeatemsaes a = levels commensurate with changes in demand. It is not 
5 CENTRAL STATISTICS OFFICE, DUBLIN. ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university possible at this stage to estimate what such variations 
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RITCHIE CALDER’S Signposts to the Atomic Age... 
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A Harvest for the Desert 


‘¢ weN A CAVE ON MOUNT CARMEL, in the Holy 
Land, Dr. Dorothy Garrod unearthed 
flint sickles, set in carved bone handles— 

proof that eight thousand years ago, men 
harvested grain. On Mount Hermon, to the 
north, Aaronsohn found the coarse grasses--- 
wild wheat and barley—which these early men 
had recognised as food. 


All those thousands of years 
ago, long before Abraham and 
the Patriarchs, these ancestral 


men realised the virtues of 


grain. They nibbled the seeds 

in the ears. They discovered 

that from those seeds more 
grasses and more seeds grew; that if they scratched the 
ground the seeds grew better, and, then, if they chose 
well-watered soil, as in the river valleys, the grains were 
more plentiful. 

That, not the domestication of animals for pastoral 
herding, was the beginning of civilisation. When men 
tilled the ground, they became setilers. ‘Their primitive 
homesteads grew into villages, villages into towns, and 
towns into cities. Agriculture led to c::‘ture. 

Grain husbandry spread up the Danube into Central 
and Western Europe. Rye and oats began their careers 
as the weeds in the Levantine wheat and barley fields. By 


climatic selection, they prevailed as the hardy crops of 


Northern Europe. 

Bread-grains and rice are the world’s staple food. 
With the world’s multiplying population, we shall have 
to double the yield in the next twenty-five years. There 
are two ways of doing that—by getting bigger crops 
from existing acreages or by increasing the acreages. 
The first means better seeds and the second means over- 
coming the limiting factors of climate. 


Plant breeders have known since the beginning of the 
century how that could be done. The science of genetics 
has taught how, by patient selection and breeding for 
the characteristics required, crops can be produced for 
what would seem impossible conditions. The wheats 
of the Prairie Provinces of Canada abound in what, 
sixty years ago, was regarded as a belt too arid for 
cereals. The climate has not changed. The cereals 
have been man-adapted. 

Now, with the help of atomic energy, the crop map 
of the world can be revolutionised. Crops can be 
“tailor-made” to grow in the Arctic or in the hot 
deserts and in inhospitable soils. 

By putting seeds in atomic reactors, or placing a 
radioactive source (such as Co’alt 60) in the centre ofa 
field and planting crops in concentric circles round it, 
plant-breeders can produce in two to five years, the desired 
qualities which, by normal plant-breeding, might take 
25 or even 50 years. The secret lies in the effect of the 
nuclear rays on what are called ‘chromosomes’, which 
are packages of ‘genes’, or hereditary traits. The pack- 
ages can be broken up and reassembled by radiation. 
‘The changes are random but one in five hundred, will 
provide the plant-breeder with a particular quality for 
which he is seeking. 

Natural radiations probably produced the changes 
from grass to grain, which Ancestral Man found food- 
worthy. Now, with atomic energy, we can decide the 
types of crops we want and where we want them’’, [R.C.] 

* * * 
MircueLtt ENGINEERING are designing and 
constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 


necds in the New Atomic Age. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square London 
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